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Savonarota is one of those whose character it seems, at first 
sight, very difficult to estimate correctly. He is one of whom 
nothing moderate has been said. Either he is represented as a saint, 
whose every action bears a heavenly impress, or he is characterised as 
a person influenced by the worst motives in acting the part he 
chose. His biographers are all of them panegyrists, or apologists. 
His enemies speak of him incidentally, for the most part ; but. their 
most connected and direct testimony is contained in their report of 
his conduct under torture in his last trial. 

However, this seeming difficulty disappears to those who look 
closer; and even his eulogists, when compared together, give a fair 
picture of what he was. Their standard is so different, that they 
dwell upon the most opposite points of his character, in order to 
show him excellent. They have each their own ideal image of the 
beautiful, and they would bring their portrait to resemble this as 
nearly as possible. Thus both sides are shown. ‘Their aim is dif- 
ferent :—one would make him as Catholic as they can, the other as 
Protestant. Hence it comes to pass, that his contemporary biogra- 
phers are apologists; modern compilers are panegyrists. The one, 
admiring in him much which they thought good, are anxious to 
believe, and eager to show, that he was not an innovator, a despiser 
of authority, or a heretic. The other seize upon the fact that he did 
make himself obnoxious to the censures of the Church as it was, and 
claim him boldly as their own,—one of the witnesses, a link in the 
golden chain, a harbinger of the bright dawning day of the Reformation. 

Pico della Mirandola loved Savonarola, and admired the boldness 
and strictness of his teaching ; perhaps he was grateful to him for those 
lessons of seriousness and earnestness which seem to have made so 
much impression on him; and he warmly defends him from the 
charges of heresy and contumacy. Nor is it strange if he erred in 
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his estimation of him. Pico, like most of the mere learned men of his 
time, had, we fear, intellectually thrown himself out of the Church 
system in which he should have been nourished, and adopted the tone of 
heathen philosophy, devoting himself to a life of literature. What 
wonder, then, that he could see no faults in the man by whose means 
he was brought to a fitter sense of what was due to better and nobler 
employments? The English biographer belongs to another class. 
He admires Savonarola because the Pope was offended with him. 
Savonarola was in opposition to the ruling powers; he was tried ; he 
was condemned ; therefore (so it is argued,) he was a Protestant ; 
and not only so, but a latitudinarian, because our author is a latitu- 
dinarian ; and not only so, but a despiser of the Holy Orders he had 
received on bended knees, because his biographer esteems all 
Christians to be equally priests: and so on. He tries to make 
Savonarola the strange negative creature he is himself; and, where he 
cannot succeed, he kindly pities his remaining infirmities, his super- 
stition, his natural prejudices, his undispelled awe,—the weaknesses 
of a great mind, not yet wholly escaped from the influence of a 
narrow-minded education. 

These and the like are the sources from which the history of Savo- 
narola is to be drawn. But, besides these, we have Savonarola’s own 
works remaining, in many volumes. Here he is fully displayed. He 
is one of those energetic writers, who do not leave their readers in doubt 
of their character. Be his faults what they may, he is open and free. 
Whatever he writes, his own mind is impressed upon it. He is not one 
of those heavenly-minded beings, towards whom one approaches with 
an awe that prevents a too prying search into their inmost soul ; nor, 
on the other is he of consciously evil intention, so that he should 
endeavour to hide himself from his readers. 

Judging of him, then, by his writings and his actions, as recorded 
by history, and explained by himself, he seems to us to have been a 
person earnestly set upon doing what he thought right, and bending 
towards the objects he had in view the whole energies of a powerful 
mind. He is so conscientious, (especially at first,) and so great, that 
one cannot suppose him going wrong, unless there be some deep- 
seated error at the root,—something likely to grow with the growth, 
and strengthen with the strength, of his better designs. He is not 
a person to be influenced by circumstances. If they avail much in 
the formation of any character, yet not of his. Had he been quite 
right when he began, there is everything in him to assure one that 
he would not fail in the time of trial. 

What this radical fault was, appears in one of the first incidents 
noted in him by his English biographer. Speaking of him at ten 
years of age,—‘* He was wont,” he says, “ when their views differed, 
to contend x‘th his teachers, and assert his right to maintain his 
own.” This is a very remarkable fact. It is, as it were, the key to 
his whole character. An insubmissive temper seems to have been 
the fault which led him wrong all his life through. His biographer 
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remarks it in order to praise it, to show how “ greatly zealous he was 
for truth,” even at that early age, and how ‘‘ much accustomed to in- 
vestigate its evidences for himself.” Of course such a judgment is 
only consistent with syncretic notions. ‘The temper which distin- 
guishes persons of those opinions cannot (they think) be too soon 
shown. They pry into the early history of those whom they claim 
as their supporters, to see how soon they can discover the germ of 
that independence of spirit which made them great men in the world ; 
and when they succeed in their search, they just afford to a Catholic 
mind the clue to errors and faults which seemed, at first sight, 
inconsistent with apparent earnestness, sincerity, and straightforward- 
ness. ‘To discuss the general principle (the real ground of difference 
between catholics and freethinkers of all grades,) is not our present 
business. It is on the very face of things, that submission is the 
state assigned to man, and, indeed, more or less, to all creatures. 
No man can escape from this great law, without overleaping the 
natural barrier his own conscience has placed between him and self- 
dependence. But it és our business to notice this fact in Savonarola, 
= to bear it in mind through the whole course of our remarks upon 
im. 

There is something awful in such words as these :—‘ He was 
wont to contend with his teachers,” when spoken of the youth of a 
person about to take an active part in the world’s deeds; more so 
still, if in the affairs of the Church. They seem to pronounce his 
doom at once—he must go wrong. Yet, fearful though the thought 
be, so it is, that men form their destiny in their childhood. We 
could scarcely believe this if we had not the clearest proof of it in 
the Bible itself. In the more cheering view, may it not seem as if 
David was kept safely on the whole, and raised up again after many 
sad falls, because he had given his heart to the Lord in those days 
of innocence when he kept his father’s flocks in the fields of holy 
Bethlehem? And, on the other hand, that the doom of children 
may be fixed for ever, even by one act, those forty and two, torn in 
pieces in a moment for mocking the bald Prophet, are proof suffi- 
cient. Such facts, recorded by the pen of inspiration, lead us to 
suppose that men may, in their childhood, form that character which 
determines all their future actions. 

Bearing in mind this early trait of Savonarola’s disposition, we will 
briefly trace his history, and illustrate his character and actions by 
his own words, his apologies, confessions, and direct statements. But 
first we may notice one fact that lies upon the surface of his life. He 
was not a Reformer in doctrine. He bears no resemblance to 


Luther, or Wickliffe, or Huss. He never disputed the Church’s 
teaching : nor was his doctrine condemned, or even found fault with. 
He attempted to reform the manners of the people and clergy. His 
object was good; if he erred, it was in the means by which he 
endeavoured to attain it, and the manner in which he conducted him- 
self under the various circumstances into which he was thrown, in 
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attempting to carry out his schemes. Hence our subject will not 
lead us to speak at all of doctrinal errors; the points in dispute 
between the Roman and Reformed Churches do not come under dis- 
cussion. 

Girolamo Savonarola was born at Ferrara, a.p. 1452. He was 
educated by his grandfather till he was ten years old; then by his 
father and the best teachers his native place could afford. He was 
esteemed a clever child, and was, as we have noticed, an indocile 
pupil. He read the usual classical course, ending with Aristotle and 
Plato. Then he devoted himself to the study of St.Thomas 
Aquinas: by the influence of whose comment he became reconciled 
to Aristotle: formerly he had not admired his philosophy. In his 
twenty-first year he began to think seriously of retiring from the 
world, and set his heart upon the Dominican Convent at Bologna. It 
is very probable that he may have cherished this design earlier; but 
a disappointment in his affections seems to have been the immediate 
cause of his leaning strongly to it at this time. His father had edu- 
cated him for a physician ; and for some cause Savonarola kept his 
intended change of life secret, until he was ready to put his design 
in execution. His escape is thus described by his English bio- 


grapher :— 

“ Having determined to quit Ferrara secretly, Savonarola made preparations 
for effecting his purpose during the time of the solemn festival held in honour 
of St. George, the patron of the city..... The bustle of the public games, 
and the magnificence of the religious spectacles, would engage so much the 
attention of his father and friends, that Savonarola knew his absence could not 
be remarked until it would be too late for them to overtake the fugitive, or 
interpose remonstrances between his purpose and its execution. On the 24th 
of April, 1475, he found safe refuge in a Dominican monastery at Bologna, as 
a candidate for the vows.—P, 42. 


It was not without a great struggle with himself that this step was 
taken. Nor is it easy to see why he should keep his intention secret 
from his father. Surely the natural course for one wishing to do 
right would have been to ask his father’s blessing upon his wishes. 
Must we not fear that this is another instance of his self-dependence 
and want of submission to lawful authority? His biographer con- 
fesses that ‘* such conduct needs a justifying apology.” The apology 
he offers is one that may be pleaded to justify almost anything. 


“None is sufficient which comes short of supposing a special call by God 
himself, appointing the individual toa special office ;—a call of which, however, 
only the individual is audient, and the evidence must be left entirely to his own 
conscience .... The sincerity of the conviction can only be historically tested 
by the general course of action, by the persevering exercise of a mission to 
the world, and by its ultimate success, either in the person of the individual 
himself, or in that of his successors in the like office.”—P. 37. 


Surely this defence contains its own refutation ;—a Divine call 
would have justified even active disobedience, after endeavouring to 
obtain his father’s leave ; and a call of which he had no proof but 
his own wishes, could not justify the virtual disobedience of a secret 
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escape. However, Savonarola does not seem to have thought he did 
wrong. In a letter written the following day, he speaks much of the 
grief it occasioned him to leave his home, and fears it should be 
thought he had acted childishly or rashly.—‘* I beg you, then, dearest 
father, cease to weep... Comfort my mother, of whom I beg, 
together with you, that she will bestow her blessing upon me, and I 
will ever pray for your souls.” 

In the convent, Savonarola became lecturer in metaphysics and 
natural philosophy. This was his occupation for many years. In 
his leisure hours he studied S. Jerome, 8. Augustine, and Cassian. 
“‘Seven years were passed by Savonarola in his lay noviciate, 
travelling from place to place by the direction of his order, and 
teaching from cloister to cloister.” In the year 1482, after being 
ordained priest, he removed, with the rest of his convent, to Florence, 
where he was appointed reader at the convent of San Marco; and it 
was arranged that he should preach there during the Lent of 1483. 
However, he pleased neither himself nor his audience. “A con- 
strained courage, an ungainly figure, a piping voice, have little to 
please an audience. Day after day the number of hearers di- 
minishes.” He was much disappointed, and gave up preaching 
for some time. But in the year 1485, he went to preach at Brescia. 
His sermon is thus described :— 

“ How his imagination was fired—how his eloquence was wakened! Words 
poured from him like water from the Divine fountain of life, and the new light 
of Gospel truth surrounded his brows with a glory like the aureola of saints. 
He stood before the people as a prophet. Such, without his announcement, 
they believed him to be, for he brought the crimes of the Church [i.e. of 


certain Christians, ] to the judgment of the book, and denounced them in the 
language of God himself.”—P. 95. 


The strain of his discourse was this :— 


“ Those sunk in sin will be invited to conversion, and mercy will be offered 
if they turn to virtue ; but justice will be at length executed, if they persist and 
persevere in vice! The popes have attained, through the most shameful 
simony and subtlety, the highest priestly dignities, and, even then, when seated 
in the holy chair, surrender themselves to a shamefully voluptuous life, and an 
insatiable avarice. The cardinals and bishops follow their example. No disci- 
pline, no fear of God is in them. Many believe in no God. ‘The chastity of 
the cloister is slain; and they who should serve God with holy zeal have become 
cold and lukewarm,” &c. 


From this time Savonarola became a popular preacher; wherever 
he was to be heard crowds flocked to listen and admire. The belief 
that he was a prophet became general. His conduct with regard to 
such belief is very ambiguous. ‘‘ I never,” he remarked, continually, 
“said that I was a prophet; yet this I say, that God sent me to 
prophesy a scourge to Italy, which if I do, I lose my body,—if I do 
not, I lose my soul.” By such doubtful expressions he encouraged 
the belief in his prophetic powers; and yet never distinctly laid 
claim to them, and, indeed, at last denied that he ever had them. He 
uttered many general threats of punishments about to come upon 
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Italy, and especially on Rome, if they did not repent; and some- 
times he ventured upon more precise predictions; but whether he 
believed himself inspired to utter them, it would, perhaps, be im- 
possible to determine, from his earlier mention of the subject, if we 
had not his last confession to interpret it by. The people freely 
gave him the full benefit of the doubt. In 1489, by the interest of 
his friend, Pico della Mirandola, he was called to Florence. There 
Lorenzo de Medici appointed him Prior of San Marco. For many 
years he remained at Florence, preaching, with earnestness, a reform- 
ation of manners, and mingling with moral and religious teaching 
vehement invectives against the court of Rome under Alexander VI., 
and in general against the immoral lives of the clergy ; and taking 
an active part in the party politics of the city. His republican 
principles inspired him with a great dislike of his patron, Lorenzo ; 
and he would not even treat him with common respect. He predicted 
his death,—which of course he might do with great certainty of its ful- 
filment. He also foretold the overthrow of his son Piero; and had 
a chief share in fulfilling his own prediction. After the death of 
Lorenzo, and the expulsion of Piero, he preached, wrote, and advised 
much on the new form of government; and acted with considerable 
success as ambassador to Charles VIII. the invader of Italy. 

The most blameless (indeed praiseworthy) part of Savonarola’s 
conduct, was his practical teaching by preaching and conversation, 
and, among the members of his own order, by a reform of their dis- 
cipline. By these means, employed earnestly and with evident sin- 
cerity, he not only succeeded in effecting a marked reformation in the 
manners of the city, and bringing the monks of St. Mark, and the 
convents of Fiesole and Bologna, back to the strictness of their 
ancient rule, but gained the sincere affection of those whom he 
benefited, and procured for himself supporters amid dangers, and 
defenders of his much-questioned character after his death. His 
English biographer has contrived to bring forward much that is wild, 
enthusiastic, and vehement, even in his practical teaching and devo- 
tional thoughts. We will give one extract from a sermon on the 
19th of the Revelation, in a more subdued strain; such as is to be 
found among his writings much more extensively than might be 
thought, to judge by the extracts presented to English readers. 

“We can then distinguish three states of being in the universe. The first 
state is of those who are so absorbed in enjoyment that they can feel no 
misery: and this is the state of the blessed. The second state is of those who 
are so absorbed in misery, that they are incapable of enjoyment: and this is 
the state of the damned. The third is a mean between these two, and is 
divided into two parts; for some have so much enjoyment in their intellectual 
part, that things grievous to sense give them little annoy; and if they do feel 
them, yet not in such a manner that they are thereby wholly deprived of intel- 
lectual enjoyment: and this is the state of the just in this life. Others have so 
much misery in the intellectual part, that they cannot perfectly enjoy them- 
selves in things sensible: and this is the state of the wicked; but chiefly of 
master-minds. They frequently suffer so much wretchedness of mind, grief, 
anxiety, fear, that they cannot truly and perfectly enjoy anything. You may 
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sing and play in their presence, and give them pleasure, but it passes not into 
their spiritual being : it goes only skin-deep, and pierces the superficies of the 
senses,—their mind is elsewhere. Consider, then, my brethren, hew little good 
God gives to the wicked, when he bestows on them temporal possessions.” — 
xxv. Discorsi, p. 280. 

In order to be free in carrying out his plans of reformation within 
the cloister, Savonarola obtained permission of the Pope to separate 
his convent from the general government of the Dominicans, and to 
receive into San Marco all who were excluded from other monasteries. 
Of this new community he was appointed vicar-general. Many even 
of the nobility eagerly enrolled themselves under the revived disci- 
pline ; and men of learning and political fame resorted to him. 

‘Those who had found his eloquence the effectual means of changing their 
own minds, anxiously sought to bring others within his influence.”—P. 183. 

One instance our author considers “amusing.” The effect of this 
“amusing” interview was, “that, after the death of Savonarola, 
Alberti became a zealous Christian.”—P. 184. 

Meanwhile, he ceased not to pour out the most violent invectives 
against the court of Rome, the Pope, and the higher ecclesiastics. 
In consequence of the excited state of Florence, a brief was sent 
from Rome commanding him to go and preach a course of Lent 
sermons at Lucca. Though this was not agreeable to him, he was 
preparing to obey, when, at the request of the Seignory of Florence, 
the brief was recalled. Not content with preaching on these 
subjects, he wrote to Charles VIII. and other princes, requesting 
that a general council might be called. His statements are thus 
reported by his friend and biographer, Burlamacchi :— 

“He wrote to the princes of Christendom, that the Church was going to 
ruin, and that they ought to cause a general council to be assembled; before 
which he would prove that the Church of Christ was without a head, and that 
he who sat there was not a true pontiff, nor worthy of his office, nor, indeed, a 
Christian.” Miscell. Baluz. Vol. I. p. 551. 

The contents of these letters were communicated to the Pope, and 
he was cited to Rome. In the citation, the Pope says, “ he did not 
doubt but that he rightly employed the power of the Divine Spirit 
for the salvation of the common people ; but it had at the same time 
been reported to him that Savonarola predicted future events, and 
this not by his own human wisdom, but by means of Divine Revela- 
tion. Hence he desired, as it belonged to his pastoral office, to 
speak with him on the subject .... and commanded him, therefore, 
by the power of holy obedience, to come, as soon as possible, to 
Rome, where he would receive him with paternal love.” Savonarola 
happened at that time to be ill, and sent, with an account of his pro- 
ceedings, “an humble request that the Pope would accept his apology, 
and an assurance that, as soon as impediments were removed, he 
would hasten to gratify his desire.” Whatever this assurance meant, 
Savonarola soon recovered sufficiently to be able to preach, and con- 
tinued to do so in his old strain, but never went to Rome. 

He now began to fear the arrival of a prohibition to preach, and 
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endeavoured to prevent it by a previous declaration of his intention 
to disobey, seeking to justify his disobedience by an argument which 
each reader may value according to the acuteness of his moral sense. 

“ Perhaps you may imagine,” he said, in a sermon, “ that I have received a 
command of the Pope not to preach. I will relieve you from the doubt ;—no 
command of the kind has come to me, but I have written to him. Moreover, 
you may know, that, under the circumstances, such a command could not be 
given, because it would be useless. .. . Should the Pope follow the false repre- 
sentations of the Pharisee, and command me not to preach, then I would obey 
not the word but the purpose ; for such a command lies not in the purpose of 
the Pope, when he is falsely informed.” 

Of course to most minds such an argument appears absolutely dis- 
honest ; but some allowance is to be made for Savonarola’s excited 
notions of his own mission. The perfect certainty he felt of his own 
honesty was easily extended to an equal assurance that it was his 
duty to continue preaching in Florence, though to do so he must 
break through every tie of earthly obedience. His own sincerity, 
contrasted with the extreme wickedness of many of his opponents, 
easily led him into this error. Yet he could not bring himself to 
disobey, without attempting to justify himself by the more subtle 
sophistry of the ao intention of his superior. He mixes up 
the two pleas (which counteract one another,) in the following 
sentence : 

‘As I saw my leaving the city would occasion the spiritual and temporal 
ruin of the people, I would obey no living man who commanded me to go, both 
because a command would be contrary to the Divine will, and because I 
should presume this was not the intention of my superior, knowing that I should 
rather obey the intention than the words.” 

At length, October, 1496, the decree prohibiting his preaching 
arrived, and with it a second citation to Rome. 

How does he act when he comes to the point? He writes a vindi- 
cation of himself to the Pope, in which he assures his Holiness that 
he has been deceived. Then he retires for awhile from his preaching, 
notwithstanding his former protestations ; but soon he goes to preach 
again, in order “ to obey the illustrious Seignory!” This surely is 
strange. He will obey his temporal ruler, but his patriarch (whose 
authority he had not cast off, but frequently maintained,) he will not 
obey. If he believed what he constantly affirms, that the Pope was 
misinformed, why could he not at least keep quiet within his cloister, 
and there wait till he saw the effect of his vindication? If he could 
justify his refusing to appear at Rome for fear of his life, (though 
this argues little confidence in the overruling Providence of Him 
whose message he bore,) yet that faith must have been very weak, 
which could not trust that a duteous silence would, in His hands, be 
more for the good of His Church, than the most powerful preaching 
of an undutiful and disobedient priest. 

Savonarola was too eager and self-confident thus to wait in faith. 
He felt his own powers, and, we fear he trusted in them. He saw 
(as he thought) inevitable evil about to follow upon his withdrawal ; 
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and te did not obey, and trust (what he thought) a good cause in 
Higher Hands. 

It may be questioned how far he was right in preaching at all in 
Florence, on the evils of the court of Rome, and the immoral lives 
of the dignified clergy. It may be asked whether he was not 
appointing the people, who heard him, judges of their superiors,— 
whether he was not inflaming them by invectives which could do no 
good ;—but, if we be willing to make allowances for the indignation 
such evils naturally inspired, and suppose that a zeal for holiness 
would not allow him to be silent, this can be no excuse for plain 
disobedience to a power he acknowledged ; for we shall see, by an 
extract we are about to give, that he never doubted the power of the 
Pope: he allowed him the whole of his accustomed claim; and at 
least the Pope hall the right of a metropolitan over him. 

By this time the followers of Savonarola had become very riotous: 
the children went from house to house, collecting together books, 
pictures, and marbles, which they burnt in the squares, with music 
and dancing. While his friends were thus proceeding in Florence, 
his enemies were busy at Rome, inciting the Pope to proceed to ex- 
tremities against a man who had set at nought his censures and dis- 
obeyed his citations. On the 12th of May, 1497, his excommuni- 
cation was pronounced, as on “ one disobedient and suspected of 
heresy.” His biographer’s account of his bearing is, that, “In the 
midst of peril, he continued to evince not only great fearlessness of 
character, but singular Christian energy.”—p. 307. He published. 
a long letter addressed ‘‘ to the faithful,” to encourage them to bear 
up under the trial :— 

“T therefore pray you, my beloved, that you will not let yourselves be per- 
plexed by my troubles and persecutions, but rather rejoice with me, that the 
Lord has thought us worthy to suffer this for Him, and the love of truth.” 

But from this time his cause began to decline; the number of his 
adherents diminished. The brethren of San Marco, indeed, con- 
tinued with him, but the other orders refused to join with them in 
religious service of any kind. Yet those who still favoured him exerted 
themselves in his behalf, and the Pope offered to withdraw the ex- 
communication if he would appear in Rome. The offer was not 
accepted. Savonarola returned railing for censure. He “ attacked 
more unsparingly than ever, at the same time, the depravity of the 
Romish Church [?] and clergy. ‘The scandal begins at Rome, 
and goes through the whole ; they are worse than Turks and Moors,’” 
&e.—p. 322. 

Of the ordeal and trial we will make few words. Francisco di 
Puglia, a Franciscan, offered to prove the falsity of Savonarola’s 
claim to prophetic inspiration, by the ordeal of fire, if Savonarola 
would enter the fire upon a like trial. Dominico, a friend of Savon- 
arola, accepted the challenge in his behalf, and another Franciscan, 
named Giuliano Rondelli, came forward instead of Francisco. After 
due preparations on both sides, the two candidates approached the 
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flames, and Savonarola delivered the Host into the hands of his 
champion. A cry of horror arose among the spectators. Savonarola 
endeavoured to explain, but could not be heard. At this moment a 
violent storm of rain and hail quenched the fire, and both parties 
retired, the Dominicans followed to San Marco by the execrations of 
the people. From this moment Savonarola’s hold on the minds of 
the people was gone. They attacked the convent, and he and his 
friends were saved, only to be carried to prison. Their trial followed 
immediately ; at which two papal legates were present. Guicciardini 
describes the proceedings thus :— 

“Savonarola was examined by torture not very severe ; and his confession is 
published, which, when the calumnies of his enemies are removed, contains 
what follows,—‘ that Savonarola uttered his predictions not by Divine suggestion 
and inspiration, but by his own judgment and observation df Scripture teaching ; 
that he had no evil end in view, but rather he hoped that, by his exertions, a 
council of the whole Christian world might have been called, in which the cor- 
ruptions of the priesthood might have ‘Seen amended, and the whole state of 
Christ’s Church restored, as nearly as possible, to what it was in apostolic times. 
. he shad accomplished this object, he would have considered it the greatest 
glory. 

This is the report of a friend. Certain it is he made some 
retractions, and acknowledged ‘‘ that he should so retract, and so re- 
assert again and again, as often as they might torture him.”—p. 366. 

Finally, he and two of his friends were condemned and executed, 
their bodies being burnt on the spot where the ordeal fire had been 
made a few days before. 

Such was the course of a man who, in his youth, seemed earnestly 
bent upon doing good in his generation, but who, in his childhood, 
** was wont to contend with his teachers.” 

We think his actions and apologies speak plainly enough for them- 
selves. We need only be in possession of these, to be sure that his 
friends had a difficult task when they undertook his defence. Their 
line of argument is the same as his own. They quote such words as 
these :— 

“I say you ought to obey the sacred canons of the Church, and councils, and 
in short the doctrine of the Roman Church; for thus we are all obliged to con- 
tinue in obedience to the pontiff. But [on the subject of the excommunication] 
I and all others ought to entertain this pious belief, ‘that such a command 
accords not with the will of the superior, nor, indeed, with his intention, but 
rather that it has been given by mistake, or because the superior was ill- 
informed ;’ and, therefore, you ought to believe that the superior intends such 
command to take effect if things are so as they have been reported to him,— 
otherwise not at all.*” 

Much as Savonarola spoke against the pope and his college, it 
needs but little study of his writings to show that he had no sympa- 
thies with such men as his English biographer. Indeed, we can 





} * Quoted in “A Discourse on the Doctrine and Acts of Girolamo Savonarola, de- 

livered in Rome, under the pontificate of Pope Paul IV. before the illustrious and 

eon ro pe Carinals of the Holy Inquisition, by Fra Paulino Bernadini da 
uca, 1558.” 
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scarcely imagine’ his disgust, if he could see his own life as now laid 
before the readers of Whittaker & Co.’s Popular Library. How 
astonished he would be to hear merely the enunciation of views which 
‘*it is supposed he may have held!” Why, we would venture to 
say that neither the phrases “ unlimited private judgment,”—“ priest- 
hood of all Christians,”—“ universal inspiration, "—“ spiritualism anta- 
gonistic to formalism,” &c., nor anything at all equivalent to them, 
would reward the most diligentsearch through the one hundred and one 
volumes displayed at the end of this little book, which omits “ notes 
and references to the authorities consulted, from a desire not only to 
avoid unnecessary display in that kind, but to diminish, as much as 
possible, the size and weight (!) of a work intended for popular 
perusal.” —xiii, 

We will give his views in his own words, on the Supremacy of the 
See of Rome, on the doctrine of the Real Presence, and on Justifica~ 
tion. After reading these, we do not think any honest ultra-Protest- 
ant will wish to claim fellowship with him. 

“ Since, therefore, Peter was by Christ appointed vicar and pastor of the whole 
Church, it follows that all the successors of Peter should have the same power. 
And since the bishops of the Roman see hold the place of Peter, it is manifest 
that the Roman Church is the leader and mistress of all the Churches, and that 
all congregations of the faithful are to be united to the Roman pontiff. He, 
then, who dissents from unity, and the doctrine of the Roman Church, without 
doubt wanders in error, and departs from Christ.” Triumphus Crucis. Lib. 4. 
ce. 6. [One of his later works.] 


In the same Work on the Real Presence, he says— 


“ For we believe and confess that in a small mouthful of bread the whole 
body of Christ is contained, and likewise, in a small portion of wine His whole 
blood. .. . We say, therefore, that in a small quantity of bread and wine, the 
body and blood of Christ, by virtue of consecration, begin to be, by conversion, 
not by local motion. The body of Christ is locally in heaven only ; but it is in 
the Eucharist sacramentally, in an indivisible manner, whence in each particle 
divided from others, Christ is whole. For He is not in the sacrament, by means 
of extension, but in other wonderful manner, possible only to God.”—iii. 17. 


Lastly, on Justification he is as far removed from the Lutheran 
doctrine as possible. 


‘The fine linen is the righteousness of the saints;” that is, the merits and 
works of justice which the saints have done in this world by the grace of God; 
by which they are justified; they are the garment with which the saints clothe 
themselves in paradise, as it is written, ‘Sacerdotes Tui induantur justitiam.’ 
Without this garment it is not lawful to appear before the Bridegroom .... . 
and note that bissus is a species of finest linen ; and, as linen becomes clear and 
white when cleansed with much washing and beating, so the merits and right- 
eousnesses of the saints are acquired with much fatigue and pains, and cleansin 
of conscience, so that they become perfect and complete, resplendent an 
white.” —xxv. Discorsi, 285. 


The book which stands at the head of this article, though entitled 
“ The Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola,” is, more properly, “a 
vehicle for the spreading of latitudinarian opinions.” Any one wishing 
for information about Savonarola, must wade through at least half the 
volume before he will meet with more than a few passing notices of 
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him. We do not lightly use the word wade: it conveys exactly 
what we mean. ‘The author has contrived to make his book heavy, 
though he was so careful not to give it “ weight.” Besides, a reve- 
rential mind cannot but be shocked at the almost profane way in 
which sacred things are often mentioned. Some instances: of thris 
have been incidentally brought in, where quotations were made for 
other purposes. He tells us in one place that Savonarola had “ great 
partiality for the Old” Testament. In another place he ventures to 
characterise the heavenly visions, revealed by our blessed Lord 
Himself to the apostle St. John, as a “ pro-Dantean argument.” 
Again—* Thus it was that [S.] John was appointed the apostle of 
love, [S.] Paul of faith, and [S.} James of works. What wonder 
that an Augustin and a Whitfield were commissioned to teach pre- 
destination to holiness, and an Arminius and a Wesley prevision of 
holiness!” Again,—“ In a word, Savonarola was an extempore 
preacher, deriving assistance from Scriptural phraseology and a 
finished elocution.” One more we will give, if it is not too shocking : 

“‘ Conversations with the young will eduee the purest, the subtlest, and most 
oracular utterances of philosophical and religious truth. The experiment has 
been made even lately, on very little children, with remarkable success. Of 
these advantages Plato was sufficiently aware, and Jesus emphatically said, 
‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ 
The greatest poet of modern times expresses the same reverence for childhood.” 

We almost fear to repeat the offence by making these quotations, 
and only do it to warn reverent persons of what they will meet with, 
if they read “ popular works” on religious subjects written by low 
churchmen or dissenters. We have not (because we would not) 
chosen the worst specimens. 

The book abounds in contradictions. Im one place we are told 
that Savonarola “‘ is a prophet among priests and monks—an apostle 
in the midst of apostates—a champion of truth numbered among 
liars—a believer fallen into the camp of practical, if not theoretical, 
atheists.” To say nothing of the extreme want of charity in this 
sweeping condemnation of men known now, if known at all, only in 
the aggregate, he informs us, only a few pages further on, that, in 
a charitable and self-denying work, Savonarola was “ well seconded by 
the efforts of the monks.” A few pages before, he had remarked 
that “religion in an Italian mind never loses its claims.” And again, 
‘In Italy . . . all was subservient to the religious spirit.” 

For historical accuracy, take this specimen :— 

“ But it was written in heaven, that both Alexander VI, and his slaughterous 
son should themselves suffer in like kind. Purposing to take off by poison the 
rich cardinal, Cometo, the latter succeeded, by bribes, promises, and entreaties 
in gaining over the pope’s chief cook, and thus both died of the draught 
intended for their guest.”—p. 302. 

It ought to have been known to. the historian of those “ times,” 
that Cesar Borgia, “‘ the son,” was, after this, twice imprisoned, and 
twice escaped ; was in alliance with France, then with Spain, then 
visited Naples, fought in Navarre, and was killed in a skirmish before 
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the castle of Viana, four years after his father’s death. The blunder 
may be excused; but surely he ought to have been certain of his 
fact before he introduced it with so solemn a reference to the purposes 
of Heaven. 

There is one mistake, if it be not something worse, which we can- 
not pass over, because it involves the character of the living. He 
thus writes at p. 55 :— 


“ As very properly insisted on by some modern Tractarians, there’is in the 
New Testament, as separately considered, ‘no system of doctrine,’"—‘no pro- 
posed intermediation between the believer and the Christ, such as sacraments, 
ministers, rites, and observances,’—‘ nothing, indeed, of what may be called sacra- 
mental, ecclesiastical, or mysterious in its general tone, but much that is moral, 
rational, elevated, impassioned.’ ” 


Will it be believed that these quotations, as far as they are in the 
tract referred to at all, occur within inverted commas following the 
sentence “the objection may be thus put”? In fact, they form part 
of an objection of an adversary, drawn out at length on purpose to 
be ‘answered. We should be quite certain this was an oversight, if 
our author did not, in another place, show considerable acquaintance 
with the tract in question. Let it be noted that in this place he 
says, ‘‘ As has been very properly insisted upon by some modern 
Tractarians ;"—in a later page he says of the very same tract, that it 
‘was of a kind so virulent, that no professed infidel ever wrote so 
offensively on the topics treated of in it.” This inconsistency would 
surprise any one who had not read to the 397th page of the life of 
Savonarola. We do not at all wonder at his being angry with a tract, 
in which the untenable nature of latitudinarian views is so powerfully 
proved ; but we pity a person who can speak of the “ virulence” of a 
work, which overflows with sympathy for the difficulties of those for 
whose benefit it was written. 

We abstain from quotations to exhibit the wretched principles, 
despite of authority in doctrinal points, self-confidence, discovery of 
new “truths,” modern inspiration, &c. which pervade this book : but 
we must protest against their being supported by the supposition that 
they were taught or held by Savonarola. We will give one instance 
in which this is done. It is constantly taken for granted, that Savona- 
rola held the pope to be Antichrist, and the Roman see the Great 
Harlot ; whereas, in fact, he held that 


“The soul of every Christian is made the spouse of Jesus Christ in baptism, 
as it is written, ‘ Desponsabo te mihi in fide;’ but when of free will she allies 
herself to the devil, and to the love of the creature, she commits fornication, 
and becomes a harlot. Now all the wicked, and especially the great, and such 
as are prelates, who, by their prostitution, that is, by evil works and bad 
example, and malignant persuasion, and violence, have corrupted the earth and 
the holy Church,—these are the great harlot, whom God has judged and 
punished in hell.” 


This is a very. different doctrine to that which represents the 
Church of Rome specifically as the Harlot, and the pope as Anti- 
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christ. If the individual pope is wicked, then he is antichristian, as 
any other wicked man is. 

In short, our author takes all heretics and schismatics under his 
special protection; he maintains them to be all inspired, especially if 
they were bold enough to contradict openly the Church’s teaching in 
all ages. With such persons Savonarola had no sympathies; though 
his conduct is indefensible, yet, with regard to his doctrine, we agree 
with the judgment of Tiraboschi—that “we must not class him 
among heretics, because the Church did not denounce him as such. 
His works were often examined, but not pronounced heretical.”— 
Storia della Litteratura, vol. vi. p. 1162. 





Parliamentary Papers. Correspondence relating to Afghanistan. 
Bombay Times, 1842, 1843. 


“ WE are now indebted for advice and censure to gentlemen, who, till our 
measures forced it upon their knowledge, had never heard the name of 
Herat, and did not know Cabool from Candahar.”’ 


To this effect spoke Lord Palmerston, when vindicating the 
Eastern policy of the late Government, in one of the earlier 
debates on the subject. Whatever, more or less, direct bearing 
this piece of satire may have upon the merits of Lord Palmer- 
ston and his colleagues, they are entitled to its full benefit ; for 
it is true it would have been well for England, for India, for 
Affghanistan, and perhaps for Lord Palmerston himself, if the 
assertion had been less true. 

Five or six years since, the degree of information possessed 
by the educated portion of society, generally, was little more 
than that above attributed to members of the House of Com- 
mons. We had a general idea that Affghanistan was a 
mountainous country, and that it lay somewhere between India 
and Persia; we had heard the names of Cabool, Candahar, and 
Ghuznee ; and we attached some meaning, very slightly con- 
nected with latitude and longitude, to the mention of Herat. 
Our political conceptions were equally vague with our geogra- 
phical. We had two or three names of persons, which we fitted 
with varying degrees of incorrectness to the two or three names 
of places above-mentioned ; we believed that Dost Mahomed held 
in Affghanistan, some kind of supremacy from which Shah 
Soojah had been deposed, and Boos in some relation or other, 


of friendship or hostility, towards Prince Hamram of Herat, 
whose name was at that time rather the most familiar of the 
three. We connected these names in different combinations 
with an indefinite fear of danger to our Indian empire. We 
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heard much of the influence of Russia at the Court of Persia, of 
her intrigues in Central Asia, of her emissaries and stirrers-up 
of discontent in India; and our most fixed was our most well- 
founded idea, that Russia, whether dealing with Circassians, 
Persians, or Affghans, was neither moderate in her wishes nor 
scrupulous in her choice of means, that she cared less than 
nothing for our interests, nothing for those of general humanity, 
and much for her own. Such in the early part of 1837 was, 
upon these subjects, the amount of the public knowledge, and 
the disposition of the public mind. 

At length there arrived intelligence of a definite and im- 
portant event; the attack of the Persians upon Herat, with the 
countenance and aid of Russian officers, and in defiance of the 
remonstrances of the representative of England. The danger 
apprehended from the west, seemed to have taken the first step 
in advance towards our frontier; and we began to look with 
some interest at the map of Central Asia. The cause of the 
besiegers was the cause of Russia, the cause of the besieged 
was the cause of England; and we heard with satisfaction 
and pride, of the degree in which the skill and resolution 
of an English lieutenant had contributed to the determined and 
ultimately triumphant resistance of the besieged. It seemed not 
impossible that the two great powers, from the indirect struggle 
of diplomacy and encouragement of antagonist interests, might 
pass into direct collision. Suddenly we heard that we were at 
war—with Russia? No,—with the existing rulers of Affghan- 
istan. An Anglo-Indian force of 20,000 men was about to 
cross the Indus, with the object of deposing Dost Mahomed and 
his brothers of Candahar, and reinstating Shah Soojah on the 
throne of Cabool. The declaration of October Ist, 1838, 
announced to the world at once the intention of the Governor- 
general, and the grounds on which he proceeded. 

It was natural that most readers of this document should take 
for granted that this statement of facts, at least, was well- 
founded ; it was natural, too, though less excusable, to receive 
the announcement of such a step with some tendency towards 
acquiescence; to believe that no English minister would recom- 
mend, no Governor-general would adopt, a measure so extra- 
ordinary, involving possibilities so tremendous, without the 
existence of strong grounds both of justice and policy. The 
intelligence of the commencement of the Affghan war was 
received by the public in accordance with these feelings, by 
Parliament with that indifference to foreign affairs which 
characterizes the senate of the most commercial nation of the 
world. A few questions were asked and -answered ; papers 
were refused, produced, or to be produced hereafter; the 
foreign minister made bold assertions, the leader of opposition 
cautiously reserved his opinion, and the subject of Affghanistan 
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slept at least until the arrival of the next mail from India. Then 
came the fall of Ghuznee, the flight of Dost Mahomed, the 
unopposed entrance of Shah Soojah into Cabool. The Affghan 
expedition had all the vindication it could derive from success ; 
and that, for the time, was all that it needed. We had 
successful generals to make into lords, successful diplomatists 
to make into baronets, a successful army to thank and praise ; 
remonstrances on the score of impolicy were answered by the event; 
remonstrances on the score of injustice could get no hearing. 
The very ease with which Shah Soojah’s restoration had been 
effected, proved that his rule was acceptable to the Affghans; 
in placing an effectual barrier between our own territories and 
Russian intrigue, we had bestowed upon them the inestimable 
benefit of a strong and settled, yet popular, government. We 
had replaced an oppressive and usurping ruler, by a legitimate 
and beloved monarch; we had opened a way to the extension 
of our commerce into vast and unknown regions. A war, 
undertaken on grounds, which had been, er should be proved, to 
be irrefragable, was over, in fact if not in name, and we had only 
to reap its benefits, and reward its instruments. 

The latter was done forthwith, but it was soon apparent that 
the former might yet be delayed. Months passed on, and 
became years, and still every Indian mail brought intelligence 
of “disturbances” in Affghanistan. ‘There were still “insur- 
rections ;” there were still “rebels” to put down; predatory 
tribes to be restrained, turbulent chieftains to be humbled. A 
war of detachments seemed to be spread over the country ; there 
were no great battles; but there were “ brilliant affairs,” and 
“dashing exploits” without end, each of them costing many 
valuable lives; and our usual success was not unchequered with 
serious disasters. Even the surrender, in November 1840, of 
Dost Mahomed, did not restore tranquillity to the country. It 
appears from a summary, drawn up in the Bombay Times, that 
between January 1840 and August 1841, our troops in Scinde 
and Affghanistan, were engaged in thirty-four distinct conflicts. 
The Affghans and Beloochees were slow to learn the benefits of 
the state of things we had introduced among them. 

In the meantime, as much attention was bestowed upon the 
subject at home as could be expected. Parliament did not 
= its duty, as far as that duty was to be inferred, from its 
ordinary practice. Masses of printed paper, bound in blue, 


were distributed to the members of the House of Commons, 
and partly read by some of them. The general result of the 
correspondence produced, was in favour of Lord Auckland’s 
policy. The invasion, if invasion it was to be called, of 
‘Affghanistan, appeared to have been recommended by some of 
the authorities, to whose opinions on all topics respecting these 
countries, most weight was attached; and the opinions of Sir 
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Alexander Burnes to the contrary, his expressions in favour of 
Dost Mahomed, and even his statements of facts, militating 
against the views of the government, were withdrawn from the 
notice of Parliament, by a system of careful selection, as Lord 
John Russell designates it,—omission, as we think it might be 
more accurately denominated. In short, a case was, to a certain 
extent, made out, and any one who chose to acquiesce in the 
policy of the government, might point to the blue book as his 
reason for so doing. The Affehan war was not a party ques- 
tion, that is, it was a question upon which each individual 
member had still to form his opinion from his own researches, 
and upon his own responsibility ; and, therefore, (the inference 
is a singular one, but so uniformly drawn, that we suppose it 
must be sound) it excited little interest. Had the subsequent 
disasters occurred in the early part of the war, the case would 
doubtless have been otherwise. There would have been no 
triumph of our arms to dazzle the eyes of enquirers, and voices 
which were silenced by victory, would have been clamorous for 
an explanation of the causes of a war resulting in defeat. For 
the comparative tranquillity he enjoyed, Lord Palmerston was 
indebted less to the blue book than to the petard which blew 
open the gates of Ghuznee. But, by the help of the one and the 
other, and the Whig Budget, and the pressure of more domestic 
matters, the Affghan war was acquiesced in. Months and years 
passed away, leaving Affghanistan still occupied by our army, 
and many began habitually to regard it as virtually a permanent 
addition to our empire. Sir J. C. Hobhouse spoke exultingly of 
our extended dominion ; Lord Palmerston of its perfect tran- 
quillity ; and hardly a voice was raised through the country to 
censure the one, or contradict the other. : 

But the time was approaching, when the name of the Affghan 
war should no longer be pronounced with indifference in England. 
The account of the commencement of the great outbreak at 
Cabool reached England early in 1842; and from that time, 
every mail brought intelligence of disasters so new and so terrible, 
that it was difficult to replace the involuntary incredulity they 
excited with a sense of their reality. At length, after an 
interval of painful suspense, we knew that our principal force in 
Affghanistan had been utterly destroyed. It would be vain to 
deny that these events were the first which, by the doubt which 
they cast on the policy, really and thoroughly awakened the 
mass of Englishmen to question the justice of the original 
quarrel. But whether it was just or not, was not for the time the 
nearest consideration, while the Affghans yet beleagured our 
garrisons, and held numerous prisoners in their hands. It is 
sufficient to refer to the outline of events which are still fresh 
in the memory of our readers. A short and decisive campaign 
accomplished at once the recovery of the prisoners, and the 
NO. XXIX.—N. S. 4k 
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important and collateral object of retrieving the slur upon our 
military reputation; and then, with the entire withdrawal of 
every part of our forces, closed the four years’ drama of war in 
Affghanistan. 

Such is a sufficiently accurate outline of the course of these 
events, and of the feelings with which they were successively 
received in England. If our account of the latter is true, 
we need not wonder at the very imperfect degree of know- 
ledge still existing respecting the origin of the war. Still, 
there are features in the case sufficiently remarkable, we should 
think, to excite more curiosity. 

A war was undertaken with very general acquiescence, con- 
tinued for four years, and then terminated with all but uni- 
versal satisfaction. The natural inference would be, that it 
terminated in the accomplishment of the objects for which it 
was undertaken. How far such an inference would be just, let 
the facts known to all the world answer. 

We entered Affghanistan to effect a change of dynasty—we 
withdrew from it, professing our readiness to acknowledge any 
government which the Affghans themselves may think fit to 
establish. We entered it to establish a government, above all, 
friendly to ourselves. Are the Affghans our friends now? In 
short, a struggle which we commenced in furtherance of a 
certain line of policy, and with a view to certain objects, has 
ended in our renouncing those objects, and reversing that policy. 
Under an assumed necessity, we crossed the Indus: after a war 
in which 20,000 lives have been sacrificed on our side, and 
countless lives on the other, we have retired within the Indus: 
and, except for the anarchy we have in the place of order, the 
hatred in the place of kindness, all is as it was before. Our 
conduct of 42, stands forth before the world as contrasted 
with and condemning our conduct of 38. These are results 
not to be obtained by a laborious search into the history of 
the last four years, from acomparison of State Papers, =v 
are facts before all the world,—to be seen by all eyes which 
are not resolutely kept shut,—as far beyond misrepresentation 
and doubt as beyond denial. We would urge them again 
and again upon all those who, having looked with indifference 
on the commencement, are ready enough to look with equal 
indifference on the termination of the Affghan war, as presenting 
in themselves a primd facie case against its originators,—or, if 
they prefer it, its concluders. If we were right formerly, we 
cannot be right now. If we are not wrong now, we must have 
been wrong formerly. Without understanding how we were 
in the wrong, can we feel sure that we are now in the right? 

And, supposing that we are entirely satisfied of the rectitude 
of our present conduct, is the injustice of four years back a 
matter of indifference ? a subject, not to be tried by contempo- 
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rary judgment, to be questioned at the bar of living opinion, 
but to be elucidated at some time or other, by curious historical 
enquiry? Is the statute which limits the time for the recovery 
of a debt due from one individual to another, to be applied, 
and narrowed in its applications, to the transactions of nations ? 
We have been led, influenced by imperfect knowledge, into a 
course of conduct which, with our present knowledge, we would 
have avoided,—how came we to be misled? Hew far was that 
knowledge possessed by our responsible leaders? Was their 
conduct censurable? Was it justifiable? Was it excusable 
error, or flagrant injustice ? 

He who is indifferent to the answer to those questions, as 
regards the events of four years back, would surely feel little 
interest in the right or wrong of any quarrel into which we 
might enter to-morrow. In our judgment, enough has already 
appeared on the subject of the Affghan war to make further 
inquiry most desirable. That inquiry has been demanded, and 
hitherto steadily refused. In its absence, the public have a right 
to assume that the whole case is before them, and to form such 
a judgment as they can from the existing materials; and we 
believe that an examination of the question as it stands will 
lead most persons to a conclusion, in accordance with our own, 
that the war was unnecessary, unwise, and, above all, unjust. 
To prove the first of these, is, in the present state of the British 
empire, to prove the second; to prove the third, ought to super- 
sede the necessity of proving the other two. Our observations 
will be principally directed to this point; but we trust they will 
be found to contain, incidentally, sufficient evidence upon the 
others. 

The received code of international morality is not, even in 
the nineteenth century, very strict. One principle, however, 
seems to be admitted in the theory, if not the practice, of 
civilised men, that an aggressive war,—a war undertaken 
against unoffending parties, with a view to our own benefit 
only,—is unjust; and, conversely, that a war to be just, must 
partake of the character of a defensive war. It may be defen- 
sive in various ways—in the way either of preventing an injury 
which it is attempted to inflict, or of exacting reparation for one 
inflicted, and taking the necessary security against its future 
infliction: but, in one way or other, defensive it must be. Still 
it does not follow, that the party who strikes the first blow is 
always the aggressor. A state may with as much justice 
advance beyond its own frontier, to oppose the known designs 
of a hostile state, as an individual may prevent by anticipating 
the blow of the murderer. In this case, however, it lies upon 
the assaulting party to bring his conduct within the general rule 
of self-defence, from which it apparently departs, by showing 
that he had grounds for apprehending attack. 
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Such is the case of the Affghan invasion. It is not pretended 
that the Affghans had injured us either nationally or indivi- 
dually. In the cities of Cabool and Candahar our emissaries 
had been courteously received and kindly treated. Even the 
Murrees, Brahoes, Khyberries,—the warrior-robbers of their 
tremendous passes, whose hand has been, from of old, against 
every man, had robbed us as little as, before he sought them in 
arms, the Trojans had robbed Achilles, and for much the same 
reason— 

ov ydp twror’ éuac Bove ijAacay, ovde pev ixrovc, 
«ee RO he éxeu) pada wodAd peraty 
ovped Te oxwerra, Baracoa Te }xiEcoa" 

Many a dark mountain-range and broad river lay between us 
and them. Of the many articles which they covet, camels are 
the most attractive; yet, up to the year 1838, we do not know 
that we had lost by them a single camel; if we have since lost 
fifty thousand, perhaps they who acted after their custom, and 
according to their knowledge, are hardly more to blame than 
the party who sought the collision. From the Affghans we had 
sustained no wrong. 

But we apprehended wrong. As it is stated in Lord Auck- 
land’s proclamation, the ruler of Cabool “avowed schemes of 
aggrandizement and ambition, injurious to the security and 
peace of the frontiers of India ;” and, again, he and his brothers, 
chiefs of Candahar, are spoken of as “ranging themselves in 
subservience to a hostile power, and seeking to promote schemes 
of conquest and aggrandizement.” The former of these clauses 
refers to the claims of Dost Mahomed upon Peshawur, then, and 
since 1835, in the possession of Runjeet Singh ; the latter to the 
Persian attack upon Herat, the anticipated progress of Persia 
towards India, and the extension of Persian,—that is to say, of 
Russian,—influence over the whole of Affghanistan. The whole 
question of the Affghan war turns upon these two points— 
Peshawur and Herat. We are content to give one version of 
the facts respecting the former in the words of a writer in the 
Edinburgh Boker, a professed defender of Lord Auckland’s 
policy. 

“ Dost Mahomed . . . . was never ruler in any form or under any title, 
of the province of Peshawur, of which, in truth, he demanded not the resti- 
tution, but the gift ; and which he modestly required that we should extort, 
as the price of his alliance, from the close grasp of the old lion of the 


Punjaub. Dost Mahomed was ruler of the city of Cabool, with an insecure 
authority over some other districts. In the division of power among the 


Barukzye chiefs, Peshawur fell exclusively to Sultan Mahomed Khan, a 
half-brother of Dost Mahomed, who seceded from the confederacy with that 
chief, and thought it for his interest to succumb to the power of Runjeet 
Singh, and to hold a large jagheer (fief) within the Peshawur territory as 
a subject of the Seikh government. This he was holding at the time of our 
negotiations with Dost Mahomed, who regarded him as his enemy because 
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he had submitted to the Seikhs. But the territory he had ceded to them 
was quite as much his, to dispose of, as Cabool was Dost Mahomed’s.” 


On this we would remark, in the first place, that with any 
quarrel between Runjeet Singh and Dost Mahomed we could 
not pretend to any direct concern whatever. Both were inde- 
pendent powers, at perfect liberty, as far as other states were 
concerned, to make peace or war with each other; of which 
liberty, as might be expected from Eastern rulers of hostile 
races and religions, they had not been slow to avail themselves. 
If Dost Mahomed, as Lord Auckland remarks, in a tone of 
virtuous indignation, avowed “ schemes of aggrandizement and 
ambition injurious to the security and peace of the frontiers of 
India,” that is, of the kingdom of the Punjaub, under the domi- 
nion, not of the English, but of Runjeet Singh, his persevering 
and powerful enemy, Runjeet Singh had not been altogether in 
the habit of abstaining from schemes of aggrandizement and 
ambition injurious to the security and peace of the Affghan 
territories. The terms of our alliance with him were not such 
as could give us a right to interfere between him and the 
Affghans, except for purposes of mediation; and if we ever so 
interfered, justice would have required that our mediation should 
be for the advantage of both parties; not a mere combination 
of our strength with that of the stronger to enforce the submis- 
sion of the weaker. 

Secondly, it should be remembered that the territory of 
Peshawur, though it had never belonged to Dost Mahomed, was 
undoubtedly ‘Affhan, It was one of the four Affghan princi- 
palities ; it had ever been such until the date of its acquisition 
by Runjeet Singh, through a combination of force, fraud, and 
good fortune, of which the reader will find an amusing account 
in Mr. Masson’s third volume. The “ old lion of Lahore” never 
eked out the strength of the lion by the cunning of the fox in 
a manner more characteristic and successful than on the occasion 
on which (as Dost Mahomed says, in a letter written in October, 
1837, to his brothers at Candahar,) “ Peshawur, which is our 
principal abode, fell into the hands of the Seikhs, on account of 
the foolishness of Sultan Mahomed Khan, and which has always 
been a source of great trouble and vexation to us.” That Dost 
Mahomed, the chief of the principal city of Cabool, and if not 
the ruler, at least the acknowledged head of the Mahometan 
Affghans, should be anxious to recover for his people the posses- 
sion of Peshawur, an Affghan city, thus thrown into the hands 
of their “natural enemies” the Seikh idolaters, was surely no 
strange or blameable ambition. It was his interest as a ruler, 
and, we will add, it was his duty asa patriot; though, we doubt 
not, that, by speaking with gravity of the patriotism of an 
Affghan, we incur the ridicule of all such as the reviewer above 
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quoted, who considers Dost Mahomed quite inexcusable in 
regarding Sultan Mahomed Khan as his enemy, because of his 
willing submission to the Seikhs; because. “ Peshawur was quite 
as much his, to dispose of, as Cabool was Dost Mahomed’s.” 

Quite as much—and quite as little. An Asiatic, a Mahometan, 
and a prince, Dost Mahomed was, probably, no perfect character. 
In his difficult position, struggling through life to maintain 
himself against enemies, foreign and domestic, he had done, we 
doubt not, many questionable things ; he professed, we dare say, 
no indifference to temptation, no superhuman morality ; but we 
do not find, in any part of his career, any traces of his having 
thought, as this English writer seems to think, that his country 
was his, to dispose of. 

Our mediation, however, between the Affghans and Seikhs, 
we had a right to offer; and we offered it—but on what terms? 
We will again quote the Reviewer.— 

“Lord Auckland . . . offered,as the price of an alliance, to guarantee 
them in their actual possessions against theSeikhs. They refused to break 
off their negotiations with those who were threatening us with hostility, 
and inflaming the minds of our most unquiet subjects, unless we consented 
to despoil Runjeet Singh, and to make over the plunder to them. More 
than this, Dost Mahomed, being then perfectly aware of the rupture, actual 
or impending, between Persia and England, and in direct allusion to solicit- 
ing the aid of Persia and Russia, declared that, in support of his designs 
upon Peshawur, he would call in every foreign assistance that he could 
command. Lord Auckland lost all hope, therefore, of making use of the 
Affghans as a barrier, and was compelled to regard them, at a crisis demand- 
ing action, as the allies of our enemies; and who affords them the most con- 
venient station from whence to send forth the emissaries of disaffection and 
rebellion throughout our territories.” 

The last sentence is open to criticism of more than one kind ; 
in particular, we can make nothing of “ and who affords”—zho 
affords ? We really cannot tell; but the nearest applicable nomi- 
native is Lord Auckland, who is probably not the person meant. 
The hypothesis of some inconceivable misprint may enable the 
charitable to get over the grammatical difficulties; but the con- 
struction is not so difficult to reconcile with grammar as the 
previous statements with fact. In the possession of Runjeet 
Singh, certainly Peshawur might be correctly designated as 
plunder : still it might not be our business to despoil him of it 
for the benefit of the people whom he had plundered. But if 
the above sentences imply that Dost Mahomed was ready to 
accede to our alliance on the terms of the unconditional posses- 


sion of Peshawur, and no other, they imply what is capable of 
disproof even by the papers as presented to Parliament. Dost 
Mahomed was most willing to meet the wishes of the British 
Government, when those wishes were not incompatible with his 
own safety. Nor was it likely that our interference on his 
behalf would have led to any interruption of our friendship with 
Runjeet Singh; who had certainly no reason to plume himself 
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on his success in the struggle. In the early part of the year 
1837, his troops had been more severely handled by the Affghans 
than they had ever been before; and it was the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge, that the Seikh ruler would gladly have 
had an excuse for resigning on creditable terms his troublesome 
acquisition of Peshawur. Such an opportunity Burnes, doubt- 
less, thought he had presented to him and the Indian govern- 
ment, when he induced Dost Mahomed to make the offer of 
holding Peshawur under a modified acknowledgment of the 
supremacy of Runjeet Singh—an offer which he considered all 
which the Indian government could desire, and more than they 
could well have expected. “ What say you to this,” is his 
expression, in a private letter (referring to a similar plan) “ after 
all that has been urged of Dost Mahomed’s putting forth extra- 
vagant pretensions?” ‘These overtures, however, did not meet 
the views of the Indian government, and they offered other 
terms, which, with the discussion that ensued upon them, will be 
found partly reported at pages 22—24 of the 5th No. of the 
Parliamentary Papers.— 

“‘ We offered,” as the Reviewer says, “to guarantee Dost Mahomed in his 
present possessions against Runjeet Singh; an offer to which he replied, 
naturally and truly, ‘ Thank you for nothing—I have hitherto been able to 
defend myself, and expect to be so still.’ We also offered to influence Run- 
jeet Singh to replace Sultan Mahomed Khan in Peshawur. This plan he 
considered as, not indifferent, but deeply injurious, to him—as endangering 
him personally, far more than the continuance of the Sikhs in’ Peshawur ; 
Sultan Mahomed Khan would be the most efficient tool they could employ. 
‘Of Runjeet Singh’s power to invade me in Cabool, I have little fear. Of his 
power to injure me, if he reinstates Sultan Mahomed Khan in the govern- 
ment of that city, I have great apprehension, for in it I see a Mahomedan 
ruler instead of a Sikh.’ ”—(Par/. Papers, v. p. 22.) 


As Dost Mahomed’s rejection of our offers respecting Peshawur 
is represented as the justification of our breach with him, it is 
worth while to take some notice of the light in which his objec- 
tions to the plan proposed by the British government appeared 
to the British envoy. This, however, our readers will not find 
in the Blue Book: the despatch of 26th January, 1838, being 
one of those which have been submitted to a process which, 
according to Lord J. Russell, is not garbling, but the exercise of 
the right of prudent selection. The definition of “garble,” given 
by Johnson, is “to part, to sift, to separate the good from the bad ;” 
and we find that in this despatch,—a record of various opinions 
on an important subject—that which appeared to the govern- 
ment good, is given; while the bad, that is, every part which 
was likely to militate against the views of the Government, has 
been most cautiously excluded. It may be true that the Govern- 
ment is not bound to publish on all occasions the opinions of its 
officers. ‘They may be unimportant—they may be unnecessary ; 
but in the present case there is something more, there is an 
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attempt to disguise those opinions. It has been also said, that 
the favourable disposition of Sir Alexander Burnes towards 
Dost Mahomed was generally known, and did not require to be 
stated. In the first place, it was not generally known, in England 
at least ; in the second, the opinion of Captain Burnes in favour 
of Dost Mahomed generally, is one thing; and his conviction 
that Dost Mahomed’s grounds for rejecting a particular proposal 
of the British Government, were in every respect just, is another ; 
and the facts upon which the conviction was formed, another 
still: and these two last are studiously withdrawn from the 
knowledge of Parliament. 

Dost Mahomed’s apprehensions from the plan proposed, and 
the reasons by which he supported his views, are given, though 
with very imperfect fairness. In particular, a fact, and a most 
important one, stated by him, is omitted—and why? Because 
no one could have read the passage without the conviction that 
his fears were perfectly reasonable. It states his knowledge of 
an intrigue for his deposition, which had lately transpired, to 
which Sultan Mahomed Khan was a party, conjointly with the 
exiled king, Shah Soojah—the plot being, of course, backed by 
Runjeet Singh. ‘“ What security can I have against a repeti- 
tion of such practices ?” 

On Captain Burnes’ part, the original despatch contains 
several such expressions as the following, called forth by a 
conciliatory proposal made on behalf of Dost Mahomed by one 
of his brothers; one, noted at the time for his attachment to 
the English, and whose name has since been yet more honourably 
distinguished for kindness, good faith and charity, shown towards 
our countrymen and the Hindoo sepoys in captivity at Cabool— 
the Nawab Jubbar Khan: 


“These observations, coming from the Nawab Jubbar Khan, are the 
more remarkable, since he is devoted to his brother, Sooltan Mahomed Khan, 
and would rejoice to see him restored to Peshawur. They consequently 
carried with me a conviction that the Ameer’s fears are not groundless.” 


_ What comes immediately before and after this passage is 
given, but this is suppressed, as is also the whole concluding 
portion of the despatch, beginning with the awkward words— 
“ It has appeared to me that they (Dost Mahomed’s views) call 
for much deliberation. Jt will be seen that the chief is NOT 
bent on possessing Peshawur ... ,” and proceeding to enforce 
the justice of his views, the feasibility of the plan proposed by 
the Nawab, to state the facts that a Russian agent with high 
offers had been forced to quit the country for want of encourage- 
ment; that the much talked of Russian agent had received “no 
more civility than is due by the laws of hospitality and nations,” 
and to notice the possible scheme of putting forward that Shah 
Soojah, with a view to the destruction of the authority of the 
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present rulers, as “one which has happily never been contem- 
plated.* Besides the very questionable nature of such a pro- 
ceeding, it would not gain the objects of Government.” All 
this, and much more to the same effect, is suppressed; and it 
was surely well worth—suppression. 

This wholesale omission, however, is less remarkable than 
the mutilation of particular sentences; especially of the first 
two sentences in the despatch. This instance was referred to 
by Mr. Roebuck in his, if not unanswerable, certainly unan- 
swered speech of March Ist. The omissions were said by his 
opponents to be quite unimportant. It is a singular defence of 
a perversion of the truth to say that the subject matter is unim-. 
portant. It suggests the answer, ‘“‘ You appear to have thought 
it not too unimportant to pervert.” A falsehood worth telling 
is worth detecting ; a forgery, though to a small amount, is still 
a forgery. It will, however, be for the reader to decide what 
object there could be for omissions, all bearing on the same 
point, for cutting up two sentences into one, altering the stops, 
making doubtful what was clear, except to conceal the fact that 
the views enforced on Dost Mahomed by the British envoy 
were—not his, but the Governor-general’s—and if there could 
be any doubt that this, in fact, was the object, that doubt would 
have been removed by the suppression of the portions of the 
despatch to which we have already referred. We print the 
passage as it stands in the original despatch, with the omitted 
part in italics, requesting the reader to observe, that in the 
paper as presented to Pistinsncns, the despatch begins at 
“ regarding,” and that the full stop at “ governor” is replaced 
by a comma. 


“Captain A. Burnes to W. H. Macnacuren, Esa. 


“Cabool, 26th January, 1838. 

“ Sir,—ZJ have now the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letters of the 
25th November and 2nd of December last, which reached me about the same 
time, (and conveyed the views RA the Right Honourable the Governor-general, ) 
regarding the overtures made by Dost Mahomed Khan, for adjusting his 
differences with the Sikhs, and the apprehension that the Maharajah would 
not be disposed to surrender Peshawur on those terms, but be more likely 
to restore it to Sooltan Mahomed Khan, its former governor. I lost no 
time in making known these circumstances, (as well as the sentiments of his 
Lordship on them), and the policy which it would be advisable for the ruler 
of Cabool to pursue.” 


Can it be imagined that this sentence was so altered without 
an object? Can any one say that Mr. Roebuck’s remark on it 
is sevyerer than it deserves ? “ Did honourable gentlemen oppo- 





* This allusion to the scheme would seem to indicate, on the part of Captain 
Burnes, some suspicion that it had been already contemplated. The first suggestion 
of it in the Blue Book occurs in a letter, dated January Ist, to Mr. Macnaghten 
from Captain Wade, our political agent at Loodiana. 


NO. XXIX.—N. S. 4. 
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site know what their verdict would be if they sat to try such 
alteration as a jury? He did.” 

We give one more passage as showing the manner in which 
Dost Mahomed’s declining to entertain the proposal presented 
to him, was at the time received by Captain Burnes on the part of 
the British Government. “I said... . that if he was thoroughly 
sincere in his belief, that, the restoration of Peshawur to Sultan 
Mahomed Khan was positively injurious to him; it was proper 
to state most decidedly, that we had no such design, and would 
be a party to no measures of such a tendency.” In the Blue Book, 
the last words are omitted—not surely because of the space 
they would have occupied—perhaps they seemed to convey a 
pledge too inconsistent with the subsequent conduct of the 
British Government to admit of their being recorded. 

“It appears to me,” says Mr. Borrow’s admirable Spanish 
‘Nacional,’ “that this Caballero Balmerson must be a very honest 
man.” We are sorry that we cannot, after the examination of 
this despatch, echo Mr. Borrow’s hearty assent—“ There cannot 
be a doubt of it.” It appears to us that there is proof—positive 
proof—such proof as would, as Mr. Roebuck said, carry con- 
viction, before any twelve of her Majesty’s subjects—to the 
contrary. 

This scheme thus rejected by Dost Mahomed on grounds 
which appeared to our envoy in every respect just, was as far 
as we can see the only definite proposition put forward by the 
British Government respecting the occupation of Peshawur. 
It was preceded and followed by overtures on the part of the 
chief of Cabool, showing anything but indifference to the good- 
will of the British Government, anything but indisposition to 
listen to any arrangement which it might recommend. But the 
British Government continued peremptory in its unjust demand, 
miscalled an offer of mediation; that he was to give up all 
elaim to Peshawur—all right to interfere in the settlement of 
that province, and, on his side, to receive exemption from the 
attacks of Runjeet Singh, from which he had never apprehended 
danger. And even this he was ready to concede on any terms 
compatible with his safety ; terms which, by placing in Peshawur 
any one whose influence would not be used to his detriment, 
might, in his own words, leave him as we found him. He waived 
all expectations of Peshawur for himself. In the despatch of 
March 13th will be seen how far Dost Mahomed was ready to 
advance to meet the wishes of the British Government, even 
when those wishes included the re-establishment of Sultan 
Mahomed Khan. But the British Government showed an 
unwillingness to respond to his advances—a determined harsh- 
ness—which it is difficult to explain on any other hypothesis 
than that they were bent on forcing him into a quarrel. Their 
animus towards him may be partly estimated from the following 
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circumstance, which, we need not say, is not found in the Blue 
Book. It appears that Burnes was directed to require of Dost 
Mahomed tokens of submission to Runjeet Singh, of such a 
nature, that he declined to be the channel of any such demand, 
assigning the reason that to do so would defeat (what he then 
assumed to be) the object of his employers. ‘ The difficulties 
had been great, without adding to them. Had Dost Mahomed 
himself assented, the Mahomedan populace would have despised 
him and probably prevented him.”—Bombay Monthly Times, 
February, 1843. 

These were the offers of either negative advantage, or positive 
injury, in return for which we required of Dost Mahomed to 
renounce his pretensions, to sacrifice every prospect of advantage 
held out to him from other quarters, and even to incur, as we 
shall see hereafter, their, hostility without any assurance of our 
protection; and because he did not gratefully accept them, he 
was charged with being “ disaffected and ambitious.” Disaf- 
fected, is, we think, a singular phrase to apply to one who was 
not, and never had been, a vassal of the Indian Government, 
who was bound to it by no ties either of allegiance or alliance. 
If disaffection means dislike, the disaffection appears to have been 
on the other side, amounting to a perverse hatred, which would 
rather accomplish its objects in spite of Dost Mahomed, than 
through him. And ambitious! the world, which has some com- 
mon sense sometimes, will apportion justly the charge of ambi- 
tion between the invaders and the defenders of Affghanistan. 

We asked much, and offered nothing; yet it did not follow 
that we should force a quarrel upon the other party because he 
demurred to so unjust a bargain. Had our mediation been more 
reasonable, Dost Mahomed, as an independent prince, had a 
right to reject it, and remain as he was; the penalty of the 
rejection being the withdrawal of those “good offices with 
Runjeet Singh” which we rated so highly. And this, in fact, 
appears to have been the only penalty held out to him, even up 
to the time of Burnes’ departure from Cabool. Lord Auckland 
had not then come to the conclusion, that the rejection of a one- 
sided, but professedly friendly mediation, is an enormity to be 
visited by war. 

But it may be said, that, although we might, under other 
circumstances, have allowed Runjeet Singh and Dost Mohamed 
to fight out their quarrels without interfering, the case became 
different when one of them, in promotion of his designs against 
the other, connected himself with those whose “schemes of 
conquest and aggrandizement” endangered our empire; that is, 
with the Persians, and the shadow or substance of the Russians. 
And this brings us to the consideration of the second question ; 
the designs of Persia, the subservience, represented to be 
voluntary, of the Barukzye chiefs to these designs, and the ground 
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for hostility which such subservience presented. If Dost Maho- 
med’s disposition to call in foreign assistance in support of his 
designs on Peshawur, had in fact placed us under the necessity 
of dealing with him as an enemy, the necessity would still have 
been created and raised by ourselves alone; by our resolute 
indifference to his claims, by our harsh refusal of any concessions. 
But, in spite of all that we had done to produce it, we were 
under no such necessity; the attack upon him was not requisite 
to our security ; and the question of Peshawur was not, after 
all, that upon which the success of Captain Burnes’ negotiation 
turned. 

The Shah of Persia, as is well known, advanced claims not 
only to the sovereignty of Herat, but to the supremacy of 
Afighanistan generally. At the time of our mission to Cabool, 
he was besieging Herat, with a view to its reduction, and was 
engaged in intrigues having for their object to induce the 
Barukzye chieftains to support his attempt upon that city and 
toacquiesce in his supremacy; acting throughout, as was sup- 
posed, under the direct influence of Russia; the assumed object 
of the latter being, by approaching her influence to our Indian 
frontier, to have it in her power to undermine our dominion. 
We need not enter into the inquiry how far the fear entertained 
of the designs of Russia against our Indian empire was in itself 
well founded; or how far the famous and mysterious Vicovitch 
was or was not an authorized Russian agent. Probably he was, 
what it is quite consistent with Russian policy to employ— 
a tool, more or less encouraged to believe himself an agent, and 
thrown aside as a tool the moment his services ceased to be 
advantageous. Possibly too, the designs of Russia were as 
indefinite as his commission, and extended only to raising up 
whatever difficulties they could against us, and taking what 
might come of them. ‘The absence of ground for such appre- 
hensions, however, is not proved by the fact, that the Russians 
afterwards withdrew whatever they thought it convenient to 
withdraw, and disavowed whatever act of their agents it was 
inconvenient to maintain. All this cost them nothing but 
words, it could not cost them a reputation for truth and honesty, 
which they had not to lose. At the time, these fears were as 
generally entertained as it now seems to be the tendency to hold 
that they were exaggerated. The amount of the danger may 
have been exaggerated, but to its existence, more or lon we 


have strong testimony. All those public servagts whose especial 

office it was to form an opinion on the politics of Central Asia, 

Mr. M‘Neill, Mr. Ellis, Captain Burnes,—are agreed upon this 

a We quote a sentence from a letter of Mr. M‘Neill’s, 
ated January, 1838 :— 


“ The evidence of concert between Persia and Russia, for purposes inju- 
rious to British interests, is unequivocal, and the magnitude ofthe evil with 
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which we are threatened, is in my estimation immense, and such as no 
power in alliance with Great Britain can have a right to aid in producing.” 

In arguing on the morality, if not on the policy, of the conduct 
of the Indian Government, we are bound in fairness to take this 
opinion of the Russian encroachments as our point of view. If, 
in one respect, it partly justifies Lord Auckland, in another it 
strongly condemns him. If it be held to prove that there was 
anecessity for doing something, on the other hand, it points to 
something as different as possible from what was actually done. 
Either there was no danger, or such danger as did exist pro- 
ceeded primarily from Russia, and secondarily from the com- 
bination of Russia with Persia. If the cause of rupture with 
Persia was, that the Shah “had openly connected himself with 
an European power for purposes avowedly unfriendly, if not 
absolutely hostile, to British interests ;” if, as Mr. M‘Neill says, 
in the despatch we have before referred to, “ our connexion with 
Persia has for its real and avowed original object to give addi- 
tional security to India, and it has been maintained for the 
purpose of protecting us against designs of the only power which 
threatened to disturb us in that quarter”—that power, of course, 
being in both cases Russia—the inference is one which it hardly 
requires much practice in diplomacy to draw. We are aware 
that, in the complicated relations of nations, the right course is 
not invariably that which would naturally suggest itself to a 
common observer on a first, and perhaps superficial, view. It 
may be necessary to strike first at the instrument, rather than 
the moving power—the hand rather than the head ; but there is 
something too repugnant to truth in the state of things which 
permits the Czar of Russia to continue our very good friend, 
while the Shah of Persia, for promoting his designs, is declared 
our enemy ; and the rulers of Affghanistan, for an apprehended 
readiness to acquiesce in the accomplishment of these designs, 
are treated as enemies. We have no fear of the Affghans, 
except as far as they may act in subservience to the Persians; 
nor of the Persians, except as aiding in the accomplishment of 
the designs of Russia. The Russians are, “for purposes 
avowedly unfriendly, if not absolutely hostile” to us, making 
the Persians their instruments, and it is to be feared that the 
Persians may be able to injure us through the Affghans. There 
is a regular gradation in the inimical feelings of the three 
parties, and we graduate our proceedings accordingly, only in 
the inverse ratio. We have a polite and friendly, and “ perfectly 
satisfactory” explanation with the Russians; we have a tempo- 
rary rupture, but no fighting, with the Persians—and we MAKE 
war on the Affghans! 

Had allour apprehensions from A ffghanistan been well founded, 
they do not appear sufficient to justify the course which we 
pursued. On the principles on which the war was undertaken, 
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a reason for war between bordering states would never be want- 
ing. If every apprehension of danger is to be held to make a 
war defensive, and therefore just, the whole of Europe might 
be involved in a perfectly just war to-morrow. We never can be 
sure of the future intentions of the most amicable neighbour, and 
we are quite sure that the stronger he is the more able he will 
be to injure us if so disposed. Our security, again, is greater in 
proportion to our strength, and what is expedient for our ad- 
vantage will, unquestionably, contribute to our security; the 
next step is to call it essential to our security, and the plea of 
necessity is made out—the old proverbial plea of tyranny. 
Since we cannot tell how soon we may need our Might to 
protect our Right, let us at once identify the two. There is no 
advantage of which we may not deprive another state, on the 
ground of securing ourselves against possible danger hereafter. 
Thus, by a short and easy road, we may pass from defence to 
aggression: from the principles which armed the Athenians at 
Salamis to those avowed by the Athenian arguer in the Melian 
controversy, to the practical, if not the confessed, definition of 
justice as the interest of the stronger. Since vice first paid to 
virtue the homage of hypocrisy, the conqueror has never wanted 
a pretext sufficient for all who chose to find it so. 

We make these remarks to illustrate the manner in which 
a principle admitted by all may be perverted into an excuse for 
conduct reprobated by all: and to show that, as it is not every 
prospect of advantage, soit is not every apprehension of danger, 
that justifies a recourse to war. The Affghan invasion did not, 
we can believe, appear to the minds of those who planned it in 
the light of mere injustice and aggression; but it is not possible 
to acquit them of jealous suspicion and consequent indifference 
to the rights of others. It was one of those pieces of cruel and 
unjust violence which are the frequent result of the combination 
of alarm with power. The strongest case that has ever been 
stated against the chief of Cabool is this:—that, with a view to 
purposes of his own, he was willing—not to attack us, not to 
join actively in any measures undertaken against us—but to 
acquiesce in the extension of Persian influence over Affghanistan. 
And when we say purposes of his own, we mean distinctly to 
exclude the supposition that any hostile feeling towards the 
Indian government, any desire to injure our interests as such, 
entered into these purposes. Whatever his objects were, it 
stands on record, and has not, as far we are aware, been ever 
disputed, that he would have preferred attaining them through 
our help, and with our countenance, to attaining them by an 
other course whatever. It was not until he had renounced all 
hope from us that he listened to the promises of Persia and of 
Russia; of Persia, be it observed, not even then in a state of 
declared hostility to the Indian government, and of Russia, 
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with whom our friendly relations had never been interrupted. 
“It should not be forgotten,” says Sir Alexander Burnes, in a 
letter written some time after his departure from Cabool, a last 
attempt to appeal to the justice of the Indian Government, 
“that we promised nothing, and that Persia and Russia held 
out a great deal.” We will assume, however, that, had the 
designs of Persia been carried out, and had Dost Mahomed 
cooperated with their successful prosecution, he might, in the 
course of events, have subjected himself to be treated as our 
enemy. But let us look at the state of facts. 

It must be recollected that the turning point of all these 
proceedings was the siege of Herat, and not the siege merely, 
but the besieging Herat, with a view to depriving it of inde- 
pendence. In the opinion of our ambassador, the Shah of Persia 
had just grounds of complaint against the ruler of that city. 
At the time when Herat was hardest pressed, Mr. M‘Neill 
actually aided in composing the draft of a treaty conceding all 
the demands of Persia with the exception of those which went 
directly to compromise the independence of Herat. We did 
not consider ourselves justified in opposing the Persian govern- 
ment until all terms, short of the entire subjection of Herat, had 
been peremptorily and perseveringly refused. Had the Persian 
government never made any such pretensions, had it relin- 
quished them on our original remonstrance, what would have 
become of the assumed necessity for interference in Affghanis- 
tan? and what name could have been assigned to our invasion 
of that country but that of mere and shameless aggression ? 
The persistance of the Shah of Persia in his claims upon Herat 
was our ground of quarrel with him, and, except their presumed 
readiness to acquiesce in this design, what ground, what pre- 
tence of quarrel, had we with the rulers of Affghanistan ? 

The Shah of Persia persisted, our minister withdrew from his 
camp, and warned him that the occupation of Herat, should it 
have surrendered, would be inaitivest as a hostile demonstration 
against England; that troops had already been landed in the 
Persian gulf; and, in short, that compliance with the demands 
of England would be refused at the price of war. Before the 
Shah received this declaration, a general assault on Herat had 
failed with great loss, and he must also have been aware of the 
assembling of a large force within the Indus. After remainin 
before Herat some weeks longer, he ultimately complied wit 
all the demands of the British minister, and abandoned his 
enterprise. The camp broke up from before Herat on the 
9th September, 1838. 

And now, let us ask, what reason was there for marching 
into Affghanistan? Every object we had professed to desire 
was attained—Herat was safe—the Perso-Russian scheme was 
broken up—the danger had passed over. If it was open to us 
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to resume friendly relations with the principal in the affair, it 
could hardly be incumbent on us to punish even active subor- 
dinates, had such been within our reach; much less those who 
could scarcely be charged with having more than passively 
favoured the now terminated expedition. Dost Mahomed had, 
we believe, given no assistance whatever to the Shah of Persia 
in his attack upon Herat; his brothers of Candahar little or 
none. 

But, it may be said, whatever effect the retreat of the Persians 
from Herat might have had on the original question ; whatever 
effect it might have produced six months, or even weeks earlier, 
it could not be expected to turn Lord Auckland from pursuing 
the course marked out in his Declaration of October Ist, pub- 
lished before the intelligence of that event arrived; nor from 
fulfilling the tripartite treaty with Runjeet Singh and Shah 
Soojah, entered into yet earlier, and binding him to cooperate 
in the restoration of the latter. We are inclined to believe that 
this was the real state of the case: that the invasion of Affghan- 
istan would never have taken place, had the knowledge of the 
retreat of the Persians preceded the conclusion of the treaty; 
had not Lord Auckland felt that he had pledged the faith of the 
Indian Government to the restoration of the exiled king. Let 
this argument be admitted to its fullest extent, and the only 
inference would be that the treaty itself was, and was proved 
by the result to be, unjustifiable. The treaty was an interfe- 
rence with the independence of the Affghan nation. Such a 
treaty could be justified only on the grounds of necessary self- 
defence. The assumed necessity had passed away before the 
time for executing the treaty had arrived—but the treaty was 
there. The precipitance, if so it is to be regarded, of the 
Governor-general, had brought him into the dilemma of break- 
ing his word to the parties to that treaty, or invading a country 
with which we had no longer any quarrel. For a remote inte- 
rest, a possible danger, a hypothetical war in which we ultimately 
never fired a shot, we had bound ourselves by treaty to sacrifice 
the independence of the Affghan nation. It would have been 
better, at least for the two principal parties to the contract, if 
we had not kept the promise so rashly given. We kept our 
word, and perpetrated the crime. 

If it be said that, although the danger had passed, yet the 
course we followed was justified bythe possibility of its re- 
currence,—that, the experience which had shown the existing 
condition of Affghanistan to be capable of becoming dangerous, 
vindicated the Todian Government in resolving to alter that 


condition for its own future security, we would ask, where is 
the independent state which may not endanger the well-being of 
its neighbours ? which they might not, perhaps, devise some way 
of settling more in accordance with their own interests? Had 
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Napoleon nothing to apprehend from independent Spain? and 
was it not probable that the empire of France would derive 
security from the establishment of his family in the Peninsula ? 
Has the Russian empire, in case of war, nothing to fear from 
the occupation of its mountain frontier by the yet unsubdued 
Circassians ? Yet we English are in the habit of designating 
Napoleon’s invasion of Spain as an act of gigantic injustice ; we 
should read with exultation in to-morrow’s Times, that the 
Circassians had gained another exterminating victory. This 
is the old plea ina new form—an attempt to confuse the limits 
of self-defence and advantage; limits which it is easy to 
distinguish, except when our own interests are concerned. The 
Affghans were not our subservient allies, but they were not our 
enemies. We thought it for our advantage that they should be 
the former; and we marched an army into their country to 
make them so. And the means we selected for the attainment 
of this object were such as no common hostility could justify— 
the imposition upon the nation of a sovereign whom they had 
dethroned. To this not ordinary result of even bitter warfare, 
defensible only where experience has shown the impossibility of 
remaining at peace with the existing government, we resorted 
at once, and in the first instance. In announcing our intention 
of deposing the Barukzye brothers, and restoring Shah Soojah, 
we took a step equivalent to the assertion of an absolute right 
of conquest. It was an interference with the internal affairs 
of an independent people, which, even after a direct attack 
by them, would have been questionable. In all our proceedings, 
there is something like a careful reversal of what justice would 
have dictated. As we made war in preference upon the least 
offending of three powers, so for a very slight provocation we 
thought fit to exact an extraordinary retribution ; a retribution 
amounting not only in theory, but, as the subsequent events 
show, in fact, to a deprivation of independence. 

We dwell the more on this plea of just self-defence, which, 
when looked at closely, resolves itself into the unjust, but 
expedient, because these seem to have been the considera- 
tions which in fact determined the course of Lord Auckland 
and his advisers. 

The approach of danger from the side of Affghanistan sug- 
gested to them the natural idea of using the Affghan tribes and 
mountains as a means of keeping it at a distance—of making 
Affghanistan, in the words of the Edinburgh Reviewer, a barrier. 
Through all the changes and chances of negotiation and in- 
trigue, this haunted them, until it became a fired idea; anda 
fixed idea, like the conception of the monomaniac, must berealized, 
if not in one way, then in another. That the Affghans could 
have any rights, except in relation to the British government,— 
that the mountains and their inhabitants lay, as they had lain 
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for thousands of years, between the rivers of the Punjaub and” 
Persia, for any other purpose except to serve as a “barrier to 
British India,”—was a conception of which they had grown in- 
capable. To the principle that Affghanistan must in any case 
be made a barrier, the rest of course followed. It was a minor 
question of expediency only by what means this object should 
be effected. If Dost Mahomed would not become our sub- 
servient ally, and Shah Soojah would, so much the better for 
the latter. So strongly had this view, to all appearance, taken 
hold of the minds of the originators of the war, both here and 
in India, that its reappearance in Lord John Russell’s speech 
in the recent debate, is not extraordinary. The main question 
for Lord Auckland’s decision is there stated to be, whether he 
should have anything to do with Affghanistan at all: through 
whose means he should interfere was, it is said, a minor con- 
sideration. ‘That is to say, whether he should in the attempt 
to accomplish his aims, respect the independence of the country, 
by allying himself with the existin, chieftains, or in violation 
of its independence, force upon it a dethroned king, thirty years 
in exile, was a minor consideration. It may perhaps be worth 
while to illustrate further the prevalence of this view among 
the men whose counsels were the more immediate cause of 
the war. 

In the third volume of Mr. Masson’s work, in a letter to the 
author from a prominent actor in the subsequent transactions, 
occurs a sentence which we do not recollect to have seen hitherto 
noticed, though it appears to us well deserving of attention. It 
was written in May 1838. Let it be observed that, throughout 
Burnes’s negotiation, at that time only just terminated, the 
Indian government had been profuse of expressions of friend- 
liness towards the people of the Affghans, with whom, indeed, 
it never professed to have any quarrel. In bringing back Shah 
Soojah, we represented ourselves as conferring upon them the 
greatest of benefits; the settled government of a ruler whom 
a great part of the people would gladly see restored; and, in 
short, the Indian government was always unwilling to confess 
that it was at war with the Affghans asa people. Let it be 
recollected too, that the Sikhs are the deadly and hereditary 
enemies of the Affghans; so much so, that at this time, according 
to Burnes in one of his letters written during our occupation 
of Affghanistan, a Sikh could not have safely appeared in the 
streets of Cabool in his national dress; finally, that we entered 
on this question with the professed desire of holding the balance 
fairly between the Sikhs and the Affghans, who, as Lord 
Auckland says in a letter to. Dost Mahomed, “are a brave 
people, much respected by the English nation ;” and then let us 
estimate, dispassionately if we can, the morality of the following 
suggestion :— 
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“ Would you oblige me by stating ...... whether you think that the 
Sikhs, using any (and what ?) instrument of Affghan agency, could establish 
themselves in Cabool?”’ 

Mr. Masson states, that in his reply he deprecated this “ex- 
travagant notion,” and recommended the establishment of Shah 
Soojah ‘as the lesser evil,” which perhaps it might be. 

The writer of this letter seems to have coincided fully in 
the opinion quoted above, that the question of the means to 
be employed in accomplishing our object, of making A ffghanistan 
a barrier, was indeed entirely secondary. We hardly know 
where to look for a parallel to the political immorality displayed 
in this short sentence; to the self-contented calmness, the 
courteous tranquillity, with which it suggests the commission 
of an enormous wrong. Would you oblige me by stating your 
views of the means by which we may most completely and 
safely deprive the Affghans, “a brave people, much respected 
by the English nation,” of their independence? Can you 
suggest a plan for bringing them under the dominion of a nation 
whom they detest with the fully reciprocated hatred of opposed 
races and religions? Name, if you can, a fitting instrument to 
aid in this scheme for subjugating his countrymen, and we are 
ready to adopt and support his cause. Such is the scarcely 
disguised suggestion of the prime mover in the scheme adopted 
a few months later, of which, a few years later, he became the 
principal and memorable victim. Such is the calmness with 
which a man of eminent abilities, of moral qualities, which appear 
to have won for him the respect and affection of most of those 
who surrounded him, can contemplate the attainment, by any 
means, of an object he has taught himself to consider necessary. 
This letter is signed W. H. Macnaghten. Truly for once “the 
wheel has come full circle.” 

Hitherto we have, generally speaking, as far as the question 
of Herat is concerned, and of the subservience of the Affghan 
chiefs to Persian influence, given the originators of the invasion 
the benefit of their own statement of the reasons on which it was 
undertaken; and we have attempted to show that, assuming the 
conduct of Dost Mahomed and the Affghan chiefs to have been 
what it was by them represented, the course followed by the 
British government was still unjust and aggressive,—doubtful, 
previous to the retirement of the Persians from Herat,—after 
that event, unnecessary and unjust. It has appeared that the 
hostility attributed to the Affghan chiefs amounted at most to a 
disposition consequent on the promises of the Persian court, to 
acquiesce in the accomplishment of its schemes, and the ex- 
tension of its supremacy over Affghanistan ; but did it in fact 
amount even to this? The Barukzye chieftains are said to have 
identified themselves with the aggressive poliey of Persia, with 
a view to their own aggrandizement. But what if it shall 


appear that adherence to Persia was the result of fear, not of 
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ambition ? if they were prepared to acknowledge the supremacy 
of that power, merely to protect themselves from being forcibly 
subjugated by it? An examination of the correspondence 
relating to Affghanistan presented to Parliament, will furnish 
an answer to these questions. It will there be seen that the 
alternative presented to Dost Mahomed and his brothers, by 
the advance of the Persians, was on the one hand alliance with 
Persia, on the other, its hostility,—that what they required of us 
on this point, was to guarantee them in their independence 
against Persia, or otherwise protect them,—that during the 
residence of Captain Burnes at Cabool, they requested from us 
some assurance on this point, not once, nor twice, but con- 
stantly,—and that their request was met by that officer, in 
obedience to his instructions, by a direct refusal, or an evasive 
reference to the value of our sympathy, as evinced by our having 
sent an agent to Candahar. Captain Burnes had no choice but 
to speak thus. In the early part of his mission at Cabool, he 
had in anticipation of the reduction of Herat, and the conse- 
quent advance of the Persian army on Candahar, thought it 
right to offer to accompany Dost Mahomed and his force to that 
city, and to furnish money towards the expenses of its defence ; 
an offer for which it appears that he was visited with the 
severe censure of his employers.* Henceforth, all that the 
Affghan chiefs had to contrast with the positive and advantageous 
terms offered them by Persia, under the ostensible guarantee of 
Russia, were these vague assurances of friendliness and sympa- 
thy, coupled occasionally with an appeal to their national pride, 
which in such a subject seems almost ludicrous, and which was 
unquestionably adopted by our able emissary, in the conscious 
absence of anything better to say—“ Why, surely you, the brave 
Affghans, the Dooranees, who have before now carried your 
swords to Ispahan and Delhi, are not afraid of the Persians!” 
Such is the answer occasionally given to earnest representa- 
tions of the danger to which they were exposed, and requests 
that England, so profuse of assurances of sympathy, would pro- 
mise to do something for them in the way of protection against a 
dreaded enemy, then offering them the choice of peace or war. 
Throughout the whole correspondence, during Burnes’ resi- 
dence at Cabool, these two points stand forth as those upon 
which the fortune of the negotiation turns—an arrangement 
with Runjeet Singh respecting Peshawur, and protection from 
Persia. ‘The defenders of Lord Auckland’s policy are apt to 
omit reference to the latter, as the Edinburgh Reviewer, in the 
passage we have above quoted, has done. 

He charges the Barukzye chieftains with having “ refused to 
break off their negotiations” with the Persians, unless we con- 
sented to despoil Runjeet Singh, &c. It would have been 








* Bombay Times, Aug. 1842. 
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nearer the truth to have said that they were ready and willing 
to break off their negotiations, but we declined pledging our- 
selves to protect them against the consequences of doing so. 
It is true that, on the occasion of Burnes’s offer, to which we have 
referred, the chiefs of Candahar showed some insincerity, repre- 
senting themselves as fearing more from Kamran, the prince of 
Herat, their old enemy, than Persia ; but they afterwards changed 
their tone, and earnestly requested protection against the latter. 
At once endangered, and strongly tempted, there is nothing 
very strange in their wavering; they were in a situation in 
which every allowance should have been made for them. But 
for Dost Mahomed, in truth, none was needed. He is charged 
with having flung himself into the arms of those powers to whom, 
urged by the strongest impulses of hope and fear, we at length, 
and with difficulty, drove him. 

In the despatch of the 25th of April, which contains Captain 
Burnes’s account of a conference between himself and Sirdar 
Mehir Dil Khan, of Candahar, speaking both for himself and his 
brother, Dost Mahomed, we find that, after a pledge of protec- 
tion from Persia has been asked and declined, and the promises 
of that power, and their guarantee by Russia brought forward, 
Captain Burnes asked “if they reposed confidence in these 
— ‘Most certainly,’ was the reply, ‘since they are from 

furopeans, whose word is inviolable.—‘ But,’ continued I, 
‘is not Russia to aid you, through means of Persia; and 
how does the Shah act towards you? He addresses you as his 
vassals, and calls your country a part of his own. Are Lord 
Auckland’s letters or views couched in such terms? Cer- 
tainly not.’-—*‘ That may be all true enough,’ said the Sirdar, 
‘ but a powerful enemy threatens us; and if you will do no more 
than use general terms, and go no farther than keeping Mr. Leech 
at Candahar, we must take measures to secure ourselves in the 
manner best suited for our advantage.” 

At page 28 of the fifth Number of the Parliamentary Papers, 
occurs an extract of about twenty-two lines, the sad relics ofa long, 
important, and mutilated despatch—anutilated, did we say? evis- 
cerated—the whole contents being torn out, and little more than 
the beginning and end given. The original* contains, among 
much bearing on the same question, and the same side of the 
question, from the mouth of the good Nawab Jubbar Khan, 
the following exposition of the case of the Affghans—true in 
every fact, unanswered, and unanswerable. 

After stating that the offer of protection against Runjeet Singh 
was not of the value the British government seemed to suppose, 
since there had never been any fear of his attacking Cabool, the 
Nawab goes on— 
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“ That it appeared we valued our offers at a very high rate, since we 
expected in return that the Affghans would desist from all intercourse with 
Persia, Russia, Turkistan, &c. Were the Affghans to make all these powers 
hostile, and to receive no protection against the enmity raised for their adhering 
to the British? As for Peshawur being withheld from the Ameer, it might be 
got over..... 

To which Captain Burnes could only reply by an assurance 
that we did “ most sincerely sympathize with his brother and all 
the Affghans,” and by repeating that he had promised all which he 
had authority to promise. We are not surprised that the Nawab 
“ took his leave, telling me that he hoped for the best, but that 
he, too, was disappointed.” 

Again, in a conversation with Dost Mahomed himself, reported 
in the despatch of March 25th, after Captain Burnes has stated 
that the British Government “ had no desire to guide him, and 
that if he did not approve of its offers, he need not accept them,” 
expressions curiously contrasted with its subsequent conduct, 
Dost Mahomed at once replied—“I do not see what you are 
aiming at. I am either kept in the dark, or misled. Never was 
there such excitement in this land; the Persians are before 
Herat, openly aided by Russia; that power has sent an agent 
here, and your Government have deputed you. I wish no coun- 
tenance but that of the English, and you refuse all pledges and 
promises, and mean, I presume, as you are people of your word, 
to do nothing for me.” To which Captain Burnes, as we find, 
replied, by referring him “ to Sinde as an instance of the value 
of a British connexion ;” words upon which a melancholy com- 
ment is furnished by the last intelligence from India. 

We find this same point, of protection from Persia, urged in 
the last letter from Dost Mahomed to Lord Auckland. “ When 
the Shah of Persia came to take Herat, which, along with the 
country of Candahar, is the abode of the Affghans, I asked 
Captain Burnes to point out the remedy against the Per- 
sians, since the English are noted for sympathizing with the 
Affghans.” 

N oted for sympathizing, indeed! it will be long before the 
English cease to be noted for the manner in which they have 
shown this sympathizing—long before the Affghans forget the 
nature of the sympathy which has been shown to them. 

Dost Mahomed afterwards says, “ It is now eight months since 
Captain Burnes came into this country, and about five months 
since the Persians have besieged Herat; the expectations of the 
country of Peshawur being restored, or Candahar protected 
against the Persians, which were entertained for a long time, 
are gone now from the hearts of the Affghans....... I 
the restoration of Peshawur required a longer time, there was 
no harm in saying so; but it was necessary that Captain Burnes 
should give pecuniary assistance, that we might be able to pro- 
tect Herat, and, if unsuccessful, certainly to save Candahar 
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from the Persians. Captain Burnes gave us no assurance on the 
above-mentioned subjects; perhaps he has no power to do se.” 

It may perhaps be said that this fear of Persia was merely 
cdeaniiiews mere pretext for that “ranging themselves in 
subservience to a hostile power, and seeking to promote views of 
conquest and aggrandizement,” which Lord Auckland’s procla- 
mation denounces with such righteous reprehension. It might 
be sufficient to reply that the fear is often and earnestly expressed, 
and is in itself highly probable. We find, too, an evidence of 
sincerity in the perfectly natural manner in which this point is 
urged, with a varying earnestness corresponding to the com- 
pletion of the news from Herat. 

When the prospects of the besiegers are adverse, it is brought 
forward more carelessly, and withdrawn on the British envoy’s 
referring as a sufficient answer to,the late intelligence; when the 
reduction of the besieged is expected, it is dwelt upon with the 
earnestness of real and pressing alarm. At the time of the 
termination of Burnes’s mission, we know that news of its cap- 
ture was almost daily expected ; and we can show from his own 
words, that he believed the chiefs to be perfectly sincere in the 
fear that they expressed, and that this, and not the restoration 
of Peshawur, was the point which immediately led to his depar- 
ture from Cabool, and to the failure of the negotiation he was 
instructed to conduct. We first give a passage, which actuall 
appears in the papers presented to Parliament, and which, if 
nothing more had appeared, would have been sufficient to esta- 
blish the utter defiance of justice shown by the Indian govern- 
ment in this matter. It occurs in the commencement of the 
despatch of the 25th April, already referred to. “ The imme- 
diate cause of such a step” (that is, his quitting Cabool) “ being 
necessary, is the arrival of Sirdar Mehir Dil Khan from Candahar, 
and the demands in consequence made by him, in which he has 
been joined by the Ameer, for a direct promise of protection 
from Persia, should Herat fall, of which there is no doubt now 
entertained by the authorities here.” 

This is enough; but yet more direct and strong is his lan- 
guage in a private letter written immediately after his retirement 

rom Cabool, in which, after referring to the failure of his mission, 

he hints that possibly he may be now ordered to lead the ex-king 
against the Barukzyes. “ This last I will not do (would that 
he had kept this resolution!) The Barukzyes consigned them- 
selves to us, and merely asked for Persia to be warned off, and 
we would not do it!—fear, not will, therefore, made them 
desert us!”—Bombay Times, August, 1842. 

In the letter of Dost Mahomed to Lord Auckland, to which 
we have referred, as well as in other parts of this correspondence, 
the feeling is expressed with a kind of affecting simplicity, that 
he could not enlists the English ; that they required much 
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and promised little; that they séemed to attach little value to 
his friendship, at the same time that they demanded it; that 
they called on him to sacrifice the good-will of others without 
the return of their protection. And such, in fact, seems to 
have been their feeling. They were willing to grant him the 
honour of becoming their tool, if he on his part was willing to 
become so; but they would not pledge themselves that he might 
not be broken in the process. They left him to choose between 
—their sympathy coupled with a danger from which they would 
not engage to protect him—and offers of the most tempting kind 
presented at the sword’s point by a powerful enemy. Because 
he chose the latter, they made war upon him. Expressions of 
indignation would be wasted upon conduct of which the mere 
recital is so damning. 

The case would be incomplete if we did not add that the 
Indian government, consistent with its policy of mystery and 
insincerity—its systematic attempt to bind the Affghans by 

ledges while refusing to bind ourselves—never appears to 
fons fairly laid before Dost Mahomed the peril he might incur 
by refusing compliance with its demands. The envoy, as 
instructed, spoke vaguely of our friendship, referring him as 
above to Sinde for an instance of the advantage ‘of British 
connexion—and mysteriously of the loss of our friendship— 
expressed his wishes as a personal friend, that Dost Mahomed 
would see that a connexion with the British would be of advan- 
tage—his hope that the Ameer might never see cause to repent 
of the course he had pursued—but that was all. As he never 
definitively promised, so he never definitively threatened. 

He never laid—his employers had not instructed him to lay— 
before the Affghan chief the tremendous alternative of alliance 
or war with the greatest power within his knowledge, which 
the rejection of his proposals involved. 

What the answer to such an alternative would have been 
may be questioned. Dost Mahomed could not know, what the 
British government apparently had not yet brought themselves 
to determine, that this was, in fact, the alternative presented to 
his choice. A vague fear of possible danger seems occasionally 
to have been excited in his mind, and repressed by the natural 
thought that he had done nothing which could justly expose him 
to the hostility of the British. “ The Affghans have done 
nothing wrong, that other governments should blame them; nor 
have they received any injury from the English.” 

We have seen in the despatch of the 24th of: March, the envoy 
disclaiming on the part of the Government any intention to 
“ guide” the Ameer. A letter, addressed by him to Dost 
Mahomed, on April 24th, immediately before his departure for 
Cabool, after speaking of the views of the British government 
towards the Aftghan nation, as full of friendship and disinterest- 
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edness, proceeds to refer in these terms to the alternative pre- 
sented to Dost Mahomed :—* If the Ameer receive the good 
offices of any power to the West, he need not complain”—of what ? 
of having his country invaded, his followers slaughtered, himself 
deposed by a British army ? No— “of being refused those of 
the British Government in his difficulties hereafter,”—and, shortly 
after, follows this sentence: ‘‘ The Ameer will observe that he 
has the perfect exercise of his discretion, and that if he considers 
the Governor-general’s views at variance with his interests, he 
is the best judge.” 

If these words are not,—what the character of the writer, 
and his feelings towards Dost Mahomed, forbid our considering 
them,—a mere piece of deceitful irony, they have no other 
meaning than this:—We have offered you a close connexion 
with us; you are not satisfied with the terms of our offer, and 
you reject it; you are the best judge of your own interests, but 
you may, perhaps, hereafter regret having done so, when the 
time comes at which our aid might have been useful; having 
rejected our offer, you cannot complain if we refuse to help you 
in your difficulties. We are as we were before; bound to each 
other by no relation of peculiar friendship. 

On this head we cannot help referring to Lord Auckland’s 
last letter to Dost Mahomed, which the reader will find at 
page 44 of No.V. of the Parliamentary Papers. It conveys no 
threat ; it says nothing of possible measures which may hereafter 
be found requisite to our security ; it utters no whispers of war ; 
it begins with courteous regret upon the failure of attempted 
“mediation for the settlement of the unhappy differences existing” 
between Dost Mahomed and Runjeet Singh; and ends with a 
deserved acknowledgment of the attention and kindness shown 
to Captain Burnes and the other British officers. Think of 
what followed upon this. This was the last direct communica- 
tion from Lord Auckland to Dost Mahomed; the next was 
indirect—the proclamation of Simla. Conduct for which such 
a letter was a fitting return, was afterwards held to justify the 
Affghan war. We need not press this further. To have 
denounced war as the alternative of Dost Mahomed’s acceptance 
of the terms offered, would, in our judgment, have been an act 
of unprincipled violence, but still open and bold. The Affghan 
chief could not have accused us of misleading him; the state of 
the case would have been before him, and (whatever his oe 


8 
towards us might have been) his estimation of our power might 


probably have induced him to accept our terms. But, standing 
as it does, we designate the act as one of perfidious violence. 
It reduces the British Government below the comparative 
honesty and humanity of the highwayman, who at least presents 
his victim with the alternative of “ Your money, or your life.” 
The letter from Dost Mahomed to Lord Auckland, before 
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noticed, may be considered as expressing the feelings with which 
that chief, on his part, viewed the termination of the negotiations. 
Its style is pathetic and earnest: it refers to the hopes which the 
mission of Captain Burnes had excited, and to the failure of those 
hopes, in a tone certainly of disappointment, but of anything 
rather than hostility ; and its conclusion seems to point at a hope 
that the British Government may yet see fit to befriend him. Its 
last words are striking: “ What is worthy of the good name of the 
British Government, it, I hope, will come to passin future ;” words, 
simple in the meaning with which they were used, but which 
now seem to have been suggested to Dost Mahomed by the 
bitter irony of Fate; like the careless, but fateful, sayings which 
the Greeks believed to be prompted by an approaching Nemesis. 
What, one naturally asks, must have afterwards been the half- 
taught, yet dumaehteh and high-spirited, Mahometan’s opinion 
of the men with whom he had been dealing? of these rulers 
of India, these Englishmen, these Christians? who approached 
him with proffers of advantage, with professions of disinterested 
friendship and sympathy? who raised large hopes by vague 
generalities, which they would not fulfil in any particular; who 
expected of him entire adhesion to their plans, yet would not 
pledge themselves to protect him against the possible conse- 
quences of such adhesion; finally, who, parting with him on 
terms of courtesy, returned with twenty thousand bayonets to 
set their puppet in his place, and bear down the “ factious oppo- 
sition” of the people they had so often professed their wish to 
befriend ! 

The Indian Government, however, were apparently well 
satisfied with their own conduct towards Dost Mahomed; they 
wiped their mouth, and said they had done no evil. There is 
a curious and really edifying paper addressed, in August, 1838, 
by Lord Auckland to the Secret Committee, announcing the 
conclusion of the treaty with Runjeet Singh for the restoration 
of Shah Soojah. Parts of it, indeed, read like the high tone of a 
man attempting to persuade himself out of a suspicion that he 
has done wrong; but there is one portion peculiarly worthy of 
notice. After talking confidently “of the justice of assisting 
to his throne the lawful sovereign of Affghanistan,” (as if that 
were any concern of ours)—after giving in words, part of which 
were afterwards borrowed by the Proclamation of Simla, the 
reasons which we have already examined for deposing Dost 
Mahomed and his brothers—their identifying themselves with 
“schemes of aggrandizement and conquest,” and the hostility of 
Dost Mahomed to our old ally, Runjeet Singh, (the “ unprovoked 
a of the Proclamation,) Lord Auckland proceeds as 
ollows :— 


“ Still it must be admitted, that in one respect the conduct of the Baruk- 
zye chiefs is not without some colour of excuse; and, though a spirit of 
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ambition was, unquestionably, the governing motive of Dost Mahomed’s 
conduct, yet he and his Candahar brothers may not have been without 
apprehension of the displeasure of the powers to the westward, in the event 
of their holding back from the Persian alliance.” 

So there was some excuse; and Lord Auckland himself 
admits that the fear of consequences, against which he directly 
refused to guarantee the Affghan chieftains, was really felt by 
them; that they were in earnest, and spoke the truth, when 
they spoke of their apprehensions from Persia. We take this 
admission for what it is worth—that is, for a complete unan- 
swerable establishment of the point for which we have been 
above contending—that we would not secure them against a 
danger which we visited them with war for not disregarding. 
But we are yet more anxious to draw attention to the continua- 
tion of the paragraph :— 

“It is my intention, therefore, when our preparations are sufficiently 
matured, to tender to Dost Mahomed Khan an honourable asylum in the 
Company’s territories.” 

Noble and generous enemy! It was actually your intention 
not to give up the head of an independent state, the courteous 
host of English emissaries, the brave man who held by the 
consent of his countrymen the highest place amongst them ; 
who had repelled, by their aid alone, the rival whom you were 
about to restore with a foreign army,—not to give him up, 
though subdued, to the mercies of an implacable enemy, but to 
offer him,—never the enemy of the British Government, till it 
made him so by attacking him,—an honourable asylum in the 
British dominions! We do not wish to be mistaken. Lord 
Auckland, if wrong in every other particular of his conduct, 
was right in this ; but it was the least he could do, and not, as he 
seems to have thought, the most; and we cannot wonder if 
Dost Mahomed received the offer of an asylum, coupled with 
the announcement of his own deposition, without any transport- 
ing gratitude. 

e may here terminate our remarks on the originating 
causes, as far as we have been able to discover them, of this 
unjust war. We have not thought it necessary to waste argu- 
ment upon the talk, put forward in full consciousness of its 
ineptitude, with the mere view of raising a mist to obscure the 
real nature of the transaction, respecting the lawful sovereignty 
of Shah Soojah and the usurpation of Dost Mahomed. In that 
sense, the Great Mogul is the lawful sovereign of India, and the 
King of Sardinia, or somebody else, we forget at present 
who, of the British empire,—and the rule of the English in 
India, and Queen Victoria in England, is an usurped dominion. 
Neither is it requisite to enter into a comparison of the moral 
character of the ruler, whose friendship we had rejected, and 
the king whose allegiance to our cause we were content to 
purchase at so dear a cost; and as it seems, purchased insecurely. 
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Whether Shah Soojah was only weak, as some of his friends 
allowed, or, as his enemies stated, weak, perfidious, and cruel : 
whether Dost Mahomed was the brave, just, and able ruler 
which he appeared to most of the European travellers in 
Affghanistan, and which many even of those Affghans who, 
on our advance into the country, under apprehension of a 
power which they thought it useless to resist, left his cause for 
that of Shah Soojah, proclaimed him to be: all this is beside 
the question we have had to consider. That question was, 
whether the Affghan chiefs had merited at our hands the 
infliction of an aggressive war. We have also avoided mixing 
up the question of the necessity and justice of the war, with 
its conduct and our subsequent misfortunes. This view, and 
the consequent tendency to make Lord Auckland’s original 
policy answerable for the disasters which followed upon it, is 
not uncommon. Itis earnestly argued against by the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, from whom we have quoted some passages; and we 
agree with him that it is unjust and misleading. We may 
indeed measure, in some uncertain degree, the oppression we 
exercised, by the exasperated reaction it provoked: but this 
is all, and applies perhaps more to our subsequent conduct 
than to the justice of the original quarrel. If any one into 
whose hands these pages may fall, should be conscious of sharing 
the feeling we have noticed above—of doubting the justice of 
our conduct only when our losses began to make the policy look 
questionable—we would remind him that this is but to repudiate 
iniquity when its wages fail us; that, in the history of the world, 
injustice has often been perfectly successful; and that the in- 
justice of our attack would be what it is to-day, had we still our 
foot upon the neck of our enemy. 

The crime, if crime has been committed, is one of which the 
responsibility is shared by every Englishman. It is no new 
thing to say that a nation, and especially a free nation, is 
generally accountable for the conduct of its government. But 
with respect to such transactions as the Affghan war, the English 
people has a more direct and heavier responsibility. Our position, 
as rulers of India, not only places in our hands the destinies of 
our hundred million subjects, but makes us to the greater half 
of mankind the representatives of Christendom and European 
civilization. We may teach them to identify the idea of an 
European with wisdom, mercy, and justice, or with the fearful 
intelligence and strength, guided by the disposition of a demon. 
What Asia shall be, a hundred years hence, lies in our hands. 

Yet this responsibility is slightly felt, is sparingly acknowledged. 
It is confessedly difficult to excite interest upon Indian or 
Asiatic topics, whether in Parliament or elsewhere. Many a 
worthy friend of civil liberty, who follows up with virtuous 
indignation the case of a drunken man unjustly knocked down 
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in the next street by a policeman, cares little whether it is with 
justice or injustice that we have slain our tens of thousands in 
Asia. Many a subscriber to Bible Societies, many a zealot in 
the cause of converting the heathen, hears with coldness, and 
considers with indifference, the recital of actions which may turn 
the hearts of countless millions against the very name of 
Christianity. This indifference is the cause, but it is in part 
also the consequence, of ignorance, and of ignorance which is to 
a great extent unavoidable. The distance, the pressure of nearer 
and more familiar interests, the real difficulty of understanding 
any particular topic, without more general information on the 
subject than is possessed by most men, render its entire removal 
impossible. But it is possible, and most desirable, to obviate 
its worst effects. In proportion as the conductors of our 
foreign relations, and especially the rulers of our Asiatic empire, 
are necessarily trusted with a greater amount of unlimited power, 
frequently exercised beyond the sphere of the knowledge of 
their countrymen, and quite removed from the daily check of 
their opinion, it becomes more and all important that they 
should act under the fullest conviction that the use, or abuse, of 
this power is not a subject to which their countrymen are 
indifferent—that the responsibility transferred by the nation to 
them, is in no degree diminished by the transfer—that they are 
trusted only as a man ignorant of law trusts his agent, toa 
certain end, in which he is nevertheless deeply interested—and 
that the power with which they are entrusted is used in 
violation of the purpose of the trust, if used unjustly. If 
the country cares little for all this, its representatives abroad 
will share in its feelings. If the country feels fully the 
criminality of an unjust war, and is deeply and sincerely anxious 
that its power shall be used in the furtherance of good, means 
are not wanting to impress a similar feeling on the delegates of 
its power; the men whose words, often without its previous 
consent, set in motion its distant armies. 

That the nation felt thus, would by no means interfere with 
that enlarged and liberal confidence which, under certain 
limitations, it is both right and expedient it should repose in its 
servants. It would not for any idle cause, or vague rumour, 
question the conduct of those whom it had thought right to 
confide in. But, if on any occasion there should appear strong 
grounds for believing that injustice had been perpetrated, it 
would not rest satisfied without some certainty on such a subject; 
it would not acquiesce, as it has lately acquiesced, in a mere 
vague suspicion. Honest Tories would not be contented with 
believing that the late Government had done something more 
wrong than usual in Affghanistan, from the consequences of 
which Sir Robert Peel had perhaps too generously sheltered 
them. Honest Whigs would not be quite easy under the thought, 
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that the Affghanistan war was an awkward business, about 
which the less that was said the better. Inshort, Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion would have been conceded, or if refused, refused on 
very different grounds from those assigned by its opponents, 
and in particular by the Premier. He would not on an occasion 
so grave as a motion for inquiry, whether the power of England 
had been used cruelly and unjustly, have begun by resorting to 
the very Parliamentary, but rather worn-out jest, of proving out 
of Hansard the inconsistency of an individual member. Neither 
would he have rested his refusal of the motion on a long list of 
inconvenient inquiries which might arise from granting this 
one; a precedent, as it would prove, for digging up ten years 
of buried diplomacy. 


‘Twill be recorded for a precedent.” 


Sir Robert Peel is a brave man; but there is one thing which 
Sir Robert Peel seems to contemplate with panic terror—an 
inconvenient precedent. He has less fear of a pistol than a 
precedent. “If this inquiry is ted, we shall be called upon 
to nt a dozen others, and shall not be able to refuse with 
such a precedent before us.” 

Need we state the obvious answer? If this inquiry be 
applied for on sufficient grounds, grant it—it is your duty to do 
so. If other inquiries be applied for on equally sufficient 
grounds, grant them; if on insufficient grounds, refuse them; 
you will have established no precedent against doing so; you will 
only have established a precedent applicable to all cases, though 
inconvenient in some, of acting rightly and justly. 

Neither would he have thought it an answer to say, that the 
time for inquiry was gone by; that the affair, which might have 
been a very bad one, and indeed of which he had uniformly 
disapproved, ought to have been censured formerly, if at any 
time; but that all had been ready to acquiesce in it then, and 
made themselves parties to the transaction. “Let bygones be 
bygones” is a good and true saying, as between the wronged and 
the wronger, not as between the judge and the offender. It 
might, indeed, have been true that all were in fault, though not 
all equally ; and we have sufficiently shown our opinion that all 
were so; but this, whatever bearing it might have upon the retri- 
bution due to individuals, proms, te rather than diminishes, 
the reason for national retrospect and inquiry. 

To say that these reasons appear to us frivolous, is to say 
that they are not, in our opinion, the grounds upon which Sir 
Robert Peel really acted. The actual reasons for the course 
which Sir Robert Peel adopted may be guessed ; and they were 
not frivolous, but strong. He knew, that to grant the inquiry 
demanded would expose him to the charge of vindictive parti- 
sanship ; of an ungenerous use of his power as a minister to the 
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injury and disgrace of his former rivals; of having made the 
pretended interest of the public a screen to the gratification of 
private animosity. He knew that this charge would be made 
by all the other side, and believed by many of his own; that 
the large proportion of all parties to whom politics are a game 
would regard this as an unfair move; that it would embitter 
against him an hundred for one whom it conciliated; that it 
would change political opponents into personal enemies. It 
would have become a question of passionate interest; it 
would have thrown the country into agitation; it would have 
interfered with the progress of other and important business : 
it would have disturbed many minds sincerely intent upon 
discovering, if possible, a remedy for the existing distress, and 
fixed them for the time on the events of some years back, and 
the doubtful report of a committee. All statesmen would have 
felt the weight of these reasons, but some would have placed in 
the opposite scale the benefit of a solemn renouncement and 
reproval of injustice, and have thought that it overweighed 
them all. 

Inquiry, however,—the inquiry which the voice of the country 
might have compelled—has been refused, and will certainly not 
now be granted. The public indifference, the parliamentary 
carelessness, about a question which never yet turned an 
election, threw away an occasion of demonstrating that England 
required from the trustees of her power justice in their dealings 
with weaker nations. It seems the more desirable that all who 
have formed a decided opinion on the case as it lies before 
them, should express it; not only for the duty of doing so, 
but for the chance that the collective opinions of individuals 
may ultimately produce some fraction of the effect which might 
better have arisen from a national judgment; as at some place 
of crime, unmarked by any solemn and public memorial, every 
passer-by contributes to heap up an expiatory monument of 
abhorrence, at once a protest and a record. e have added 
our stone to the cairn. 

The length to which these remarks have extended, makes it 
impossible for us to include in our present number, any notice 
of the subsequent course of the war, of its strange and romantic 
character, its brilliant exhibitions of courage on both sides, its 
terrible and overwhelming disasters, its eventful and singular 
conclusion. These, with some of the works which have appeared 
on the subject, we hope to be able to notice in our next 
number.* 





* In a part of our impression of this article, the reader is requested to make the following cor- 
rections :— 


Page 606, line 11, for it is true, it, read it is true. It 
— 606, — 4 from bottom, for Hamram read Kamram 
— 610, — 29, for have, read leave 
— 616, — 6 from bottom, for Russian, read Persian 
We must also mention that the first part of the paragraph in p. 615, printed in small type as an 
extract, belongs, down to the sentence beginning “ Runjeet Singh,” &c., to the body of the article. 
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Life of Bishop Bedell. Republication by Monk Mason. 


Tue reprint of such a work as this in Ireland naturally directs 
our attention to the present state of that country, as regards the 
religious prospects of the Romish part of its population, among 
whom our good Bishop Bedell laboured and suffered so much, 
and about whom, we, at the present day, hear so many various 
accounts, so many indeed, and so various, that it is anything but 
easy for a plain man to find his way through them to truth ;— 
and, as we fear an additional account from ourselves (if at all pro- 
fessing historical accuracy), might vary so considerably from 
those already current, as only to increase uncertainty in minds 
unprepared to receive it, we have decided, that, for the present, 
it is more desirable to confine ourselves to some few general 
remarks on the subject. 

Interesting as Ireland is, and always has been, there can be 
little doubt, we think, that, now-a-days, some of the chief, if not 
the chief, points of interest connected with it, are the religious 
and social state of its Romish inhabitants, the aspect of our 
Church towards them, their aspect towards us, and the means 
either already undertaken, or yet to be undertaken, for re-bringing 
both to their proper level. These are points of deep and 
anxious interest, in fact they are the very turning points of 
Ireland’s welfare, for upon them depends the advance of all 
sound principles, the increase of all healthy practice, — upon 
them depends the completion, as only it ought to be completed, 
of the blessed work of reformation, as opposed to, and distinct 
from, the progress of religious division and dissent; for the 
reformation, which either starts from, or ends in such con- 
sequences, or the principles which involve them, is no blessing 
to a country, but the reverse, endangering as it does the very 
foundations of all that should be most fixed and lasting. 

As anxious also as are these considerations, so difficult is it to 
know how to deal with them; that is, supposing Romish dis- 
senters to be ina state to receive instruction from the Irish 
Church, how is that Church to give it to them; how is it to 
engage in the most difficult of all work, the work of conversion ? 
for that such should be the avowed object of the Irish Church 
no one can deny who understands the impossibility of persons 
differing on questions of vital importance, and yet suffering no 
harm from such difference—no one can deny it who achibdivlodices 
the blessing of a pure and apostolic creed, and who, moreover, 
will not admit that the Irish Church has forfeited one fraction 
‘of her ancient rights—no one can deny it, who has taken the 
solemn vows, by which, at ordination, the clergy have bound 
themselves to endeavour the banishment of all “error in re- 
ligion ;” and, if so, the question is not so much, How are the 
Irish clergy to assert that such is their object ? but rather, how 
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are they to act out their assertion, and so discharge the impor- 
tant duty belonging to their first commission, the duty of 
——— the Gospel to every creature: in a word, how are 
they with boldness and prudence to undertake and carry on the 
work of proselytism. 

This is a declaration which may astonish some who are in the 
habit of indulging sickly notions of liberality and honour; per- 
sons who value the seeming preservation of an unsound peace 
more than the real advancement of Christian truth; persons 
who apply principles of worldly policy to a subject where they 
are wholly out of place. But it ought not to astonish any per- 
son who appreciates the one and undivided nature of Divine 
truth, and the important connexion which exists between that 
undivided truth and the best and most lasting interests of man- 
kind. It ought not to astonish those who believe, that the prin- 
ciple of true religion is a social principle, and not an individual- 
ising one; a principle connatural with the most generous and 
human feelings we possess, and intended to cultivate and mature 
them. In addition to which, let it be observed, that no man can 
be honestly and deeply persuaded of the truth and importance 
of the religion he belongs to, without seeking to advance that 
religion, and so, as he conceives, “set hice the salvation of 
all men”—for when a man does not so regard his religion, he 
must, as a matter of course, be more or less tolerant of all reli- 
gions, that is, he must think it a matter of indifference to what 
religion men belong; he must think that there is some high 
philosophical ground, in which all kindreds and tongues may 
take their stand, for the time forget their differences,—a ground 
which, be it remembered, distinctly recognises their differences, 
and unites not in their destruction, but in their acknowledgment ; 
which, of course, is infidelity in one of its most subtle and in- 
sidious forms—an infidelity which leaves us the empty husk of 
religion as a substitute for the kernel it has abstracted. 

But, notwithstanding that it is the duty of the Irish Church, 
(as well as of all other branches of the Church Catholic) to be 
openly, what it is in reality, an avowed and bold proselytiser of 
the people; still there is need of great caution pot prudence, in 
order that it may be able to confer true and substantial benefits 
on those outside its fold, who belong to the Romish and other 
dissenting bodies, and not such as are chiefly, if not only, seeming 
and superficial ; that is, the efforts of the Irish Church to instruct 
such dissenters, must be definite, and under the control of proper 
authority, not indefinite and desultory, and, moreover, they must 
be influenced by those prudential considerations which, in par- 
ticular cases, may law act as conditions of truth. When we 
say that the labours of the Irish Clergy must be definite, what 


we mean is, that they must be proved according to a certain fixed 
form; and when we say that they must not be desultory, but 
NO. XXIX.—N. 8. 40 
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under authority, we mean that individuals, as such, are not the 
proper persons to fix that certain form ; and, when we say that 
the influence of prudential considerations must be permitted to 
limit the proclamation of truth, we mean that men are not always 
to be carrying on the assault, without ever thinking of what is 
the proper time and place; for such conduct would most pro- 
bably result in the very worst consequences, as thus, many might 
receive a first bias against truth, which it is so difficult to change 
into a second bias for it. 

The great thing, then, for Irixh churchmen to avoid, when 
labouring among Romish dissenters, is that vague and, too often, 
angry combination of negatives with which the Romish body in 
Ireland has been sometimes assailed ; and which seems merely to 
evidence a desire to break off members from that body, without 
caring much what other body a become united to, provided 
only it be a body of negatives likewise, a body which denies 
Popery, but asserts anything else in the world, which by the 
most ingenious system of interpretation can be called Christi- 
anity. Does it not, however, seem that such a method of pro- 
ceeding is not only unkind, but illogical and absurd ? for, surely, 
nothing can be more unkind to any responsible moral being, than 
to refuse to distinguish between the truth and error which co- 
exist in his mind, and so at the same moment blindly attack 
both; and if such attacks do produce any effect, must they not 
issue in a total abandonment of both truth and error; must not 
the unhappy victim of such a system be driven, naked and un- 
armed, into the middle of a thousand contending parties, each 
anxious to secure him to itself? Many people, however, do not 
think of the consequences; all they place before their minds is 
disunion with Rome. We do not say that in every case they are 
satisfied to obtain this on any terms, though we think they too 
often are; but we do say, that, generally speaking, it is the one 
proposed end of all their hewn and, provided it be gained, pro- 
vided they succeed in disuniting from Rome, they do not much 
think of what men ought to be united to. We said, also, that 
this system was illogical and absurd, and so it is; for ought we 
not, in the first place, to examine how far we agree? instead of 
commencing, as a system of negatives does, with differences, 
must we ae some common ground to stand on? and if we do 
not, is not all our labour mere beating the air? and is it not 
absurd, and worse than absurd, to tell a man, that his faith is an 
unmixed mass of superstition and error, when it may be that 
some holy truths are living and growing in his heart, which he 
knows to be there ; associated, indeed, with error by him, con- 
founded with it by us, but most carefully to be distinguished 
from it by every one, who understands how possible it is to dis- 
lodge both,* when we think we are only attacking one, and how 





* Lest when thou root up the tares, thou root up the wheat also. 
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almost impossible it is ever to restore the truth thus dislodged ? 
For, be it ever remembered, there is no disposition in the human 
mind for error, as such ; it brings always some show of truth, 
which captivates and deceives,—some present good which hides 
some distant evil; and on this account, no man’s faith, as it exists 
not in his creed, but in his heart, can ever be entirely erroneous. 
Perhaps some may imagine, that, because we thus openly 
speak of the Irish Church as a proselytising, or mission 
hurch, it is therefore impossible for us to weigh well the mo- 
mentous nature of the change which conversion to it from 
Rome involves. But we are disposed to believe, that the very 
persons who most strongly assert the duty of the Irish Church, 
in this respect, are the very persons who most anxiously consider 
the importance of that duty; for it is, in a great measure, 
because they do so consider its importance, that they make such 
an assertion, and which, therefore, excludes all interference in 
such a delicate and solemn business, except from those to whom 
the Almighty has given means whereby to make that inter- 
ference a blessing. And most truly do we call it a solemn and 
delicate business ; for what else can we call a change of religion, — 
a change which must give a shock, greater or less, to all a man’s 
old associations, and to his moral being—placing the subject of 
it, as it does, in an attitude of opposition and judgment towards 
many things which before he loved and reverenced? It is, in- 
deed, such a change, that the whole course of a man’s after life 
depends upon the manner in which he makes it; and it is only 
by the greatest watchfulness and care, that any, under Gods 
blessing, can be brought safe through it, with all those moral 
feelings and associations undamaged, which make up the very 
Guat of our existence, and preserve us in perpetual remem- 
brance of our responsibility as accountable beings. What ad- 
vantage is it to any person who is, perhaps, blindly or supersti- 
tiously deferential to authority, if you do away with that blind 
and superstitious deference only by doing away with all defe- 
rence? What blessing is it to ease a person of disproportionate 
reverence for some sacred things, by leading him to reverence 
none? Is prayer to saints and angels to be done away, by exclu- 
ding the invisible world of spirits from our thoughts altogether, 
and by teaching people to pray seldom to God? Is the servile 
bondage of private judgment only to give place to its absolute 
tyranny? Surely not. And it is because we may justly fear 
such results from any vague or desultory attack upon Romanism 
in Ireland, that we consider the Irish Church should be pro- 
claimed in her rightful character, as a missionary or proselytising 
Church. Is it not the case, also, that the Irish Church possesses 
many advantages, both as connected with the national character 
of the Irish people, and as belonging to the mere history of its 
theology, which must greatly facilitate all its missionary labours, 
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and enable it to take its hereditary place, and assert its dominion 
over the length and breadth of the land, so as to deny with 
authority those misstatements of facts, upon which, in Ireland, 
Rome rests pretended claims? for, although along with Rome, 
we maintain the principle of spiritual authority in opposition to 
her ; we deny the fact, that in Ireland her’s is that authority. 
We said that the Irish Church had much to encourage it, in 
its labours to extend Catholic truth through Ireland, as regards 
the national character of the people: and so it has; for we hesi- 
tate not to assert, that there are few people who more pre- 
eminently possess the elements of a truly noble, and a truly 
religious, character, than the Irish people. We find in their 
character (not as perverted by political partisans, but in its 
unspoiled state) great respect for authority, both civil and eccle- 
siastical: so great, indeed, that it is recorded of them, that there 
were no martyrdoms in Ireland previous to the English invasion 
in Henry the Second’s reign; and this singular fact is accounted 
for by historians, from the great respect which the Irish always 
entertained for religious characters, to obey being one of the 
principles of their nature, in religious matters especially, where 
they seem to act according to a happy and divine instinct, which 
tells them that religion is exclusively a matter of authority, and 
not a subject for investigation; for surely the great point to be 
discovered in religion is, Whom are we to obey ? who has God’s 
delegated authority to direct and control us during our proba- 
tion for a future life? and not merely (as some men seem to think) 
How far such and such statements of doctrine or opinion may be 
logically and theologically correct? This last is a formal and 
unreal method of proceeding, which treats men more as machines 
than as human creatures—human creatures who have human 
hearts to be warmed and instructed ; and it is only through per- 
sons, not through dogmas, that this or any other process can be 
carried on in the heart. In this respect, then, we find the natural 
and national disposition of the Irish to be as it ought, and when- 
ever such disposition has been spoiled and perverted, it may, 
generally, if not always, be traced either to the baneful influence 
of a false political system, or to an imperfect social state—imper- 
fect we mean, as not having been perfected or sufficiently 
developed by /aw in its most comprehensive and philosophical 
sense; for we are fully persuaded, that the unsettled state of 
nage far as it-‘may be considered unsettled), does not result 
from difference on the subject of religion, so much as from these 


two causes; and nothing can be surer, than that the Romish body 
in Ireland have as much cause as and more than any other to dread 
the increase of that unnational and democratic spirit now to a 
certain extent prevalent. Such a spirit cares not for authorities, 
whether they be popish or catholic; its one aim is the destruction 
of all real, all divine authority, that it may bring into its place 
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that phantom of such reality, such divinity, which, in either 
religion or politics, is infidelity. But the ultra-montane portion 
of. the Romish body in Ireland does not see this danger, or, at 
least, does not fear it, and they are, therefore, rashly fostering 
what loyal Romanists cannot approve of—they are fostering in 
their bosom the viper which may one day poison their life-blood. 
And, although we cannot profess to desire such an issue, changing, 
as it would, a bad religion for what is worse still—no religion at 
all; still there can be no doubt, that, in Ireland, just as in France 
and elsewhere, such will be the result, unless the Church is 
enabled to interfere and infuse sound and healthy principles into 
the national mind, and the one object after which so many are 
vaguely sighing will be obtained, namely, the abolition of Popery 
in Ireland. 

But, to return to the advantages which we said the Irish 
Church possessed in the national character of the people. We have 
said, that they are instinctively respectful to all authority as such, 
and not merely because they acknowledge it to be such; and, in 
addition to this, we may say further of them, that they possess 
another great element of true religion, namely, faith ; which is ex- 
actly what we might expect as the natural consequence of their 
respect for authority—faith being the proper correlative of autho- 
rity. It is scarcely necessary, we suppose, to say here, that, when 
thus speaking of faith, we do not speak of it as a theological virtue, 
or as connected with the dogmas of any religious system, for 
national character, in its primitive elements, is distinct from all 
such associations; it is only the progress of time and civilization 
which can so overlay it. We speak of faith as that divine and 
spiritual faculty which is both the cause and effect of deference 
to authority, and essentially our point of contact with the invi- 
sible world of realities, upon which all we see and handle depends 
for its existence and meaning, regarded in which manner faith is 
decidedly a part, and an important part, of the Irish character, 
as we may see exemplified in a thousand different ways; in the 
way in which they treat poverty; in their ready response to 
whatever is generous and noble; in their voluntary dependence 
on circumstances, or more properly speaking, on Providence ; in 
their form of expression, in the very idiom of their language ; 
in their frequent benedictions; we may see it even in their cre- 
dulity, which has been produced in them by an improper and 
unauthorised appeal to the faculty of faith; im fact, it would be 
difficult to influence the Irish people, as they may be influenced, 
were they not, as I say, a people of faith; and it is the existence 
of this faculty in them, which makes it so important that, in 
seeking to instruct them, we should endeavour to place before 
their minds, as we can, the just claims and position of the Irish 
Church—claims and position which must be admitted if but 
fairly represented to them; and not only this, but that we 
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should avoid addressing them in any such rationalistic and preety 
negative manner, and which supersede the exercise of faith, and 
so suggest to them a new foundation in religion, and new motives 
to its practice. 

Another important part of the Irish character is reverence for 
sacred things, which is a disposition naturally produced in them 
by both their deference and faith; for, as a matter of course, we 
find them willing to reverence all that proceeds from authority, 
and not too curious in seeking an explanation of what is above and 
beyond both reason and sense, and therefore not commensurate 
with either. And it is on this account that they are not easily stag- 
gered by an apparent want of proportion between the sign and the 
thing signified in any religious mystery; but, on the contrary, are 
content to regard every such positive appointment with respect ; 
and, both in religion and in nature, they are disposed, when 
looking at things, to look through them, and see by faith the 
invisible and mysterious substance which upholds and dignifies 
all: thus it is, therefore, that we see them so reverential in their 
places of worship, and when engaged in any religious service ; 
reverential, indeed, to so great a degree, as often leads them to 
travel close upon the — extreme, when they thus blindly 
yield themselves up to the direction of an authority which abuses 
their confidence. It is remarkable, also, how, in some instances, 
the undue appeals made to their reverential disposition, have 
operated to impair the disposition itself; and so render the Irish 
people indisposed to submit implicitly to their religious teachers, 
as is now evidenced in many parts of the country, by the people’s 
resistance to the money exactions of those teachers—a species of 
reform,” (as some call it) on their part, which cannot be attri- 
buted to the influence of sound principles, and correct views of 
Romish misstatements; but is rather, in fact, the result of that 
unlogical training by which ultra-montanists in Ireland have 
ever been seeking to damage their natural and national feelings 
of reverence, which in every healthful state of society ought 
to bind all men, in obedience to the providential arrangement 
under which they find themselves placed ; for we hesitate not to 
assert, as a general rule, that in Ireland it is impossible for either 
ultra~Romanists or ultra-protestants to train men as loyal sub- 
jects, or as good Christians; and whenever exceptions to this 
rule occur, as of course they sometimes do, we may rest satisfied 
that they are, what we call them, eaceptions; caused by some 
happy accident, or individual peculiarity, which counteracts the 
bad effects of unsound teaching, and so makes men better than 
their principles, in spite of themselves. We have no desire to 
boast ourselves as prophets, but, at the same time, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that, if ever Ireland be cursed by another 
rebellion, that cade will have been brought about by the two 
influences we have just alluded to; the one straining the reins 
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of authority until they snap, and the other eating out the very 
vitals of the principle itself. 

Here, then, are some of the advantages, connected with the 
national character of the Irish people, which we said the Irish 
Church possessed. It has a people susceptible of impressions 
on the very side they ought to be impressed on—a people en- 
dowed by God, in their national character, with the elements of 
true greatness and true religion. And, although ultra-montane 
policy has done much to destroy the susceptibility we speak of, 
and rob the Irish of their national character, by its exaggerated 
conduct towards them, still it is something to have them as they 
are, even in their spoiled state; it is something to know that, so 
far as dispositions are concerned, (apart from any connexion 
which may exist between those dispositions, and Rome’s dogmas 
as such) we have not to change them, but merely direct them to 
their proper objects: and instead of endeavouring the entire 
overthrow of the religious and moral training of such disposi- 
tions, (we mean this to be understood independently of the confor- 
mity of single acts with creeds, and systems of ethics) we have 
chiefly, if not only, to get rid of their exaggeration, and wrong 
bias, that we may then place before them their proper objects; 
there not being a difference in kind, between the education of 
habits and dispositions (speaking in the abstract) which the Irish 
Church should seek to give to the members of the Romish 
schism in Ireland, so much as a difference in degree, and object. 
When we say this, however, let it be observed, that we are 
speaking of education in the most general manner in which it 
is possible to speak of it, abstracted from the peculiarities of 
any system of divinity or morals, Romish or protestant; so 
that in no way ‘can it be construed into a recognition of Rome’s 
teaching, except in those general and catholic outlines, which, 
however faintly, she still, nevertheless, endeavours to trace round 
her ministrations ; and in this way it is, that any system, no 
matter what, which cultivates at all, although erroneously, these 
habits and dispositions upon which, properly cultivated, the very 
foundations of true religion rest, leaves less to be done in this 
way ; and, therefore, (if pe oem te done in this way) less. to be 
done in other ways also, than that which adopts other founda- 
tions and neglects these; and it is on this account, as well as 
because the mere reception of truth by any mind is not of so 
much importance as is the manner in which it is received, that 
we consider Romanism is to be thanked for the proper feelings 
which she has endeavoured to associate with wrong facts ; for it 
is almost impossible to alter the habits and tendencies of a life, 
whereas the facts to which those habits and tendencies refer 
may be.cha: 

Now, to take an illustration of what we mean by this, suppose 
a Romanist and a Presbyterian to be each converted to the 
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church in Ireland, according to the system in which each has 
been trained; that is, suppose the truth (we do not use this 
expression dogmatically) to be presented to the mind of each 
along the line, by which each had previously learned what they 
conceived to be truth. Now, in such a case, although it is quite 
possible that the new creed and practice of each convert may 
exactly coincide in form, yet, still, we would look with more 
hope and confidence to the permanence of the truth in the one 
case than in the other; we would rather trust the endurance of 
the convert whose reformation had been conducted according to 
principles of authority, than that of the convert whose reforma- 
tion had been conducted according to principles of reason—that 
is, by a syllogistic process. We contend for it, therefore, that, in 
those parts of Ireland where national characteristics remain, not- 
withstanding the pernicious policy of ultra-montanism, the Irish 
Church has much to encourage it in missionary labours, for it has 
a people capable of recerving and appreciating the kind of edu- 
cation it wants to give them; a people prepared to receive 
instruction in the very way most conducive to sound and fixed 
principles ; a people willing to acknowledge authority, and dis- 
posed to obey it; and, unless this preparation on their part be 
attended to by those who seek to influence them, we may be 
quite sure, as we said before, that, if any effect is produced, it 
will be done by the suggestion of low or secular motives, and 
must issue in either gross scepticism, or that more refined form of 
the same thing, which is now so prevalent, under the name of 
“ toleration,” and “union on the fundamentals of the Gospel:” 
these fundamentals having previously undergone such a process 
of abstraction, as necessarily deprives them of all distinctive 
character, and so makes them cease to be such. 

In addition to these advantages, which we have just noticed 
the Irish church as possessing in the national character of the 
people, we said, also, that it possessed other advantages as con- 
nected with the history of its theology, which ought to facilitate 
immensely its missionary labours amongst the Romanists ; and 
we shall now, briefly, allude to a few of these; for it is too 
common in this country to regard the Irish church as little more 
than a mere political machine, introduced by England into Ire- 
land for the advance of English interests there, and, in order to 
ensure the complete conquest of the country; whereas, if the 
truth were known, the Irish Church has no connexion with 
England, except that which has been detrimental to itself. It 
has never received from England, more especially during the 
reformation, and at present, anything like fair dealing, or fair 
speaking. If we mention the names of Bedell, Bramhall, 

aylor, and Strafford, we have nearly completed the list of Eng- 
land’s favours to the Irish church. But, enough of this just 


now. 
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Independently, then, of the great controversial fact, that Rome 
is merely a pretender and schismatic in Ireland, (a fact for which 
we have the fullest and most unexceptionable proof, and on 
which the Irish church should take up its first position, offensive 
and defensive,) is it not the case, that there are many other 
historic facts connected with the theology of Ireland, which, if 
properly advanced, ought to have a decided and most wholesome 
influence over the minds of Irishmen ? As, for example, if Irish- 
men are unwilling to read the Holy Scriptures as their rule of 
faith and practice, cannot we teach them what was the practice 
of their ancestors in this respect? cannot we show them the 
ancient method of using God’s word, in the ancient Irish church? 
cannot we quote, further, on this point the opinion of some of the 
early Irish divines? cannot we tell them that Sedulius, “one of 
the most ancient writers that remaineth of this country,” as 
Ussher says of him, who lived in the latter part of the fifth cen- 
tury, has left this comment upon certain passages in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, “ Search the law in which the will of God is contained,”* 
for “he would be more wise than is meet, who searcheth those 
things that the law does not speak of ?”+ In addition to him, 
also, we may refer them to another eminent Irish divine, 
Claudius by name, who lived in the early part of the ninth 
century, and who has left it recorded as his opinion that men 
“therefore err because they know not the Scriptures: and be- 
cause they are ignorant of the Scriptures, they consequently 
know not Christ, who is the power of God and the wisdom of 
God,” } and then, for the purpose of enforcing what he had said, 
quotes the famous canon of Jerom, “This, because it has not 
authority from the Scriptures, is with the same facility con- 
demned wherewith it is avowed.”§ Then, again, cannot we tell 
Irishmen that it is recorded by Bede of the successors of Colum- 
kille, the great saint of their country, that they “observed only 
those works of piety and chastity, which they would learn in the 
prophetical, evangelical, and apostolical writings;” || and that the 
same historian says of Bishop Aidan, that “all such as went in 
his company, whether of the clergy, or of the laity, were tied to 
exercise themselves, either in the reading of Scriptures, or in 
the learning of psalms;”’{ and, as Ussher goes on to say in his 





* Scrutamini legem, in qua voluntas ejus continetur. Sedul. in Ephes. cap. 5. 

+ Plus vult sapere, qui illa scrutatur que lex non dicit. Id. in Rom. cap. 12. ' 

} Propterea errant, quia scripturas nesciunt, et quia scripturas ignorant, conse- 
quenter nesciunt virtutem Dei, hoc est, Christum, qui est Dei virtus et Dei sapientia. 
Claud. in Matth. lib. iii. 

§ Hoc, quia a scripturis non habet authoritatem, eadem facilitate contemnitur qua 
probatur. Id. 

|| Tantum ea que in propheticis, evangelicis et apostolicis literis discere pote- 
runt, pietatis et castitatis opera diligenter observantes. Bed. lib. iii. Hist. Ecclesiast. 
cap. 4. 

{ In tantum autem vita illius anostri temporis segnitie distabat; ut omnes qui 
NO. XXIX.—N. 8. 4p 
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“Religion professed by the ancient Irish,” from which at pre- 
sent we are quoting these testimonies; long before this time, it 
was the observation which St. Chrysostom made of both these 
islands, (England and Ireland,) that, “although thou didst go 
unto the ocean, and those British isles, although thou didst sail 
to the Euxine sea, although thou didst go unto the southern 
quarters, thou shouldest hear a/l men, everywhere, discoursing 
matters out of the Scripture, with another voice indeed, but not with 
another faith, and with a different tongue, but with an accordant 
judgment.”* Surely such facts as these must have weight with 
the Irish people, if properly presented to them; at least, there 
is no reason, we know of, why they should disregard the opinions 
of their most ancient and eminent divines and historians, but, on 
the contrary, every reason why they should not. Has not, 
therefore, the Irish Church, in this way, as well as in others, 
much to assist and strengthen its hands, when enforcing upon 
Romanists such an important duty as the study of holy Scrip- 
tures? continual meditation upon which, St. Patrick + tells us, 
was held to give special vigour and vegetation to the soul; and, 
could it fail to impress them with the opposition which exists 
between the Romish modern system of education in Ireland, and 
the catholic ancient system in that same country, if we told 
them that an English king, in olden time, was esteemed “ much 
learned in the scriptures,”{ in consequence of his having been 
educated in Ireland; that others were taught in God’s word 
“from the time of their very childhood,” and that Columbanus 
“had the treasures of scripture so laid up in his heart, that 
within the compass of his youthful years he set forth an elegant 
exposition of the book of psalms?”§ Is it possible that they 
could see any resemblance between such a system, and that which 
leaves God’s word outside the school, in which the rising gene- 
ration of Ireland is being educated, or only introduces into it 
partial selections from, in a bare historical narration of the facts 
contained in, that word; as if, in such a way, any Irishman 
would receive sufficient instruction in what his forefathers 





cum eo incedebant, sive ad tonsi, sive laici, meditari deberent, id est, aut legendis 
scripturis, aut psalmis discendis operam dare. Id. ibid. cap. 5. 

* Ky eis tov dxeavdv drérOns, ndv mpds Tas Bperayvixds ynoobs exelvas, kav eis Tov 
Evt{ewov wrevons wévrov, Kav mpds Ta vdria dréAOns uepn wévtwv, dxobons mayTaxou Ta 
dnd Tis ypaphs pirocopotvrav, dwrf wey erépg, wiore: 3€ ody’ érépg, Kal yAdoor piv 
diapdpy, diavolg 8¢€ cupgpavy. Chrysost. in serm. De utilitate lectionis scripture, op. 
tom. iii. page 71. 

+ Bonis semper moribus delectatur et consentit ; et assiduis scripturarum medita- 
tionibus et eloquiis animam vegetat. Patric. de abusionibus seculi. cap. 6, de 
Pudicitia. 

} Suceurrit Egfrido in regnum Alfrid, vir in scripturis doctissimus. Bed. lib. 4, 
hist. cap. 26. 

§ Tantum in ejus pectore divinarum thesauri scripturarum conditi tenebantur ; ut 
intra adolescentiz ztatem detentus, psalmorum librum elimato sermone exponeret. 
Jonas. in Vité Columbani, cap. 2. 
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weet their chief riches, according to the words of Colum- 
anus : 
“Sint tibi divitiee, divinee dogmata legis*.” 

With respect also to the editions of Holy Scripture much used 
inancient Irish times, cannot we tell Irishmen, that “the principal 
authority was still reserved to the original fountains ;” and that 
the divines of the Irish Church, at that period, were in the habit 
of recommending, in the Old Testament, “the Hebrew verity” f 
(“usually following the translation, taken out of the Septuagint, 
instead of the vulgar Latin now used in the Romish Church”), 
and that, in the New Testament, they often corrected “ the 
vulgar Latin” according to the truth of the Greek copies? Nor 
did they depart from the traditions of the elder Church, re- 
garding the apocryphal part of the Bible, but ever reserved, as 
they should, due reverence for the ancient bounds of the canon. 

In matters of doctrine, also, is it not the case, that the ancient 
Irish Church denied all merit. to man’s works, as Rome is now 
said to assert it; and that the proper ground of man’s acceptance 
with God was then, as now, truly taught by the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of the land; the just distinction and con- 
nexion between faith and works being then clearly maintained ; 
and man’s want of merit, at the best, so inferred as to leave no 
room for modern supererogations? With respect, also, to the 
doctrine of purgatory, surely none but those who are unac- 
quainted with St. Patrick’s writings would assert that it is 
therein contained; inasmuch as it is wholly incompatible with 
those portions of his teaching which have been handed down to 
us : ¢ and likewise entirely at variance with all the writings of our 
early Irish divines,§ and the canons of our early Irish synods ; || 
nor had prayers for the dead, nor requiem masses then, any 
connexion whatever with purgatory, as is most evident from 
Claudius and other eminent Irish writers. On the subject also 
of the worship of God in Liturgies and the Holy Eucharist, we 
have the opinion of Sedulius,{ and others of his time, to show 
us what was then thought of in any way sharing God’s honour 
with another, either mediately or immediately; and we know 
that it is generally believed, by those who have examined the 
point, that the Liturgy introduced by St. Patrick into Ireland 
was Eastern in its origin, and different from the Romish use, 
which was not settled there until the year 1171. How unlike, 





* Columban. in Monastichis, et in Epistola. ad Hunaldum. 

+ Hebraicam veritatem. Sedul. in Galat. cap. 3, et Hebr. cap. 7. 

t Patrick, de tribus habitaculis. 

§ Sedul. in Rom. cap. 7; Id. in 1 Cor. cap. 3, and Claud. in Galat. cap. 3. 

|| Custodit animam usque dum steterit ante tribunal Christi; cui refert sua prout 
gesserit propria. Nec archangelus potest ducere ad vitam, usque dum judicaverit 
eam Dominus; nec Diabolus ad f traducere, nisi Dominus damnaverit eam. 
Synod. Hibern. ; 
§ Sedul. in Rom. cap. 1; Id. in Rom. cap. 2. Claud. lib. 2, in Matth, 
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also, was the sacrifice in the Eucharist of early Irish times, 
to the popular Romish belief on that subject at present. How 
real and mystical was it in its character!—not fanciful and 
rationalistic. ‘Then indeed Irishmen, “in the use of this sacra- 
ment, received the Eucharist in both kinds,” not being misled 
by unsound or human distinctions. Then, again, was not con- 
fession, as used in the ancient Irish Church, quite a different 
thing from what it is now in the modern Romish schism ?—a 
Catholic confessional, different from a popish one! inasmuch as 
the Irish doctors of those times never taught men to believe 
that they could receive remission of their sins, without bringing 
forth “fruits meet for repentance.”* Early Irish divines,+} also 
asserted the power of the keys in its proper and apostolic sense, 
and not merely asserted it, but used it, for the deepening of 
morality and the increase of religion. Nor did they teach in 
those days that marriage was a sacrament, or that the clergy 
were obliged to celibacy.t At that period, likewise, monastic 
institutions were amongst the chief means whereby scriptural 
knowledge was preserved in the land. Monks were not then 
slothful moralists, or political partisans, but, on the contrary, 
they were strict,§ devotional, || and industrious; given up.to the 
care of the poor, and the instruction of the young; obedient to 
episcopal authority, and anxious to uphold it; working also with 
their own hands, that they might have to give to them that 
needed ; so that begging-friars were unknown to the Church for 
twelve hundred years. And, on the important subject of the 
foundation of the Church, and its Head, on whom was it built? 
and who is its chief governor ? cannot we adduce the testimony 
of the ancient doctors of Ireland, to prove how different was 
their interpretation of the famous passage in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel { (chap. 16, v.18) from that with which Romish com- 
mentators have usually perverted it ? and cannot we show from 
the same sources, how scriptural and catholic was the foundation 
on which they built “the pillar and ground of truth?” If we 
turn also to the question of the pope’s spiritual authority in 
Ireland in ancient times, (a question, be it observed, independent 
of that concerning his present authority in the same country, ) 
we have the word of no less a person than St. Bernard as our 
warrant, when asserting that no Romish legate was sent into 
Ireland before the twelfth century ; nor did any archbishop seek 





* Matt. cap. iii. v. 8. + Claud. in Matt. lib. ii. 

~ Quicunque clericus, ab ostiario usque ad sacerdotem, sive tunica visus fuerit, etc. 
et uxor ejus si non velato capite ambulaverit: pariter a laicis contemnentur, et ab 
ecclesia separentur. Synod. Patric. Auxil. Isserim. 

§ Quotidie jejunandum est, sicut quotidie reficiendum est. Columb, Regul. 


cap. 6. 

|| Claud. lib. ii. in Matt. 

{ Sedul. in Hebr. cap. 11; Id. in Rom. cap. 9; Id. in Ephes. cap. 2; Id. in 1 Cor. 
eap. 4, and Claud. lib. ii. in Matt.; Id. in Gal. cap. 2; Hymn. in aud. 8, Patricii. 
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his pall from Rome before that same time.* These are im- 
portant facts, and, in addition to them, we may ask our Romish 
riests in Ireland, to tell us what Irish saint was canonized by 
his holiness before the betrayer of Irish independence, Arch- 
bishop Malachius? and cannot we tell them, that the Irish kings 
and people kept the nomination of their archbishops and bishops 
in their own hands for many centuries, and were not, as now, 
dependent on the Pope? t Cannot we tell them that no visita- 
tions of the Irish clergy were held in the pope’s name, { and that 
no indulgences were sought from him, for many a long day? 
that Irish bishops did not, in ancient times, take the resolutions 
of the Romish court as infallible? § that they maintained a long 
and obstinate controversy with Rome, concerning the celebration 
of Easter? that the great cycle of 532 years,|| and the Romish 
manner of celebrating Easter, were not introduced into Ireland 
until some time in the seventh century? that the Northern Irish 
and Albanian Scotch{ had little or no respect for the bishop 
and Church of Rome, and even refused to associate with them ? 
that the power of working miracles was not spoken of in 
those primitive times as confined to such churches as ac~- 
knowledged Rome ?** that appeals were made from Ireland, in 
the middle of the ninth century, to the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople to inquire of “certain ecclesiastical traditions, and the 
perfect and exact computation of Easter?” from which it appears, 
as Ussher says, “ that the resolution of the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople was sought for from thence, as well as the determination 
of the bishop of Rome, who is now made the only oracle of the 
world ;” and do not we know, likewise,++ that those in Ireland 
who opposed the Church of Rome in that time were as much 
esteemed in Christendom as those who agreed with it?—a fact 
somewhat at variance with the modern doctrine on this subject ; 
and was not the prosperity of Ireland so far from being injured 
by such opposition, that, according to the testimony of Colum- 
banus, it then so “ flourished in the vigour of Christian doctrine, 
that it exceeded the faith of all the neighbouring nations?” tt 
Does it not appear, then, that, when supplied with theological 
facts such as these are a sample of, the Irish Church is not un- 
fortified by history, in any attempt she may make to instruct 
Romanists. But, even supposing the Irish Church did not 
possess these and other such advantages, is it not the case, that 
the single fact of the Irish Church having reformed itself in the 
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sixteenth century, through its bishops and convocations, and by 
the authority of a proper representative of the Church itself, is 
sufficient to convince reflecting men of the true nature of Rome’s 

retensions to ecclesiastical authority in Ireland? The true 
Trish succession is still retained in the Irish Church; for, even if 
it was the case that in England the lines of apostolic succession 
were faint, or broken, (which they were not,) we know that in 
Ireland they were definite and strong, binding their Church, 
ostensibly and firmly, through successive ages, to “ the glorious 
company of the apostles” and their Great Lord and Head. This 
it is which Rome can never answer but by evading it. The 
Irish Church broke no faith with antiquity at the time of the 
Reformation; it despised no authority; it made God’s holy 
Word the foundation of its restoration, and Christian antiquit 
the guide; it left heresy, where the ancient Catholic Chure 
left it, outside the first four general councils; and it left ortho- 
doxy where that same Church kept it, inside those same councils ; 
it acknowledged the Bishop of Rome no further than its 
ancient doctors acknowledged him, and it submitted, as it ought, 
to the providential and rational authority under which it found 
itself placed; and, although individuals and politicians may have 
betrayed it into some blunders, it still remains, what it always 
was, a true branch of the Catholic Church. 

When such a fact, then, as to the hereditary position and 
authority of the Irish Church is established, does it not get rid 
of the thousand difficulties which must otherwise meet every 
attempt to impart religious education to the members of the 
Romish schism in Ireland? For does it not at once enable the 
Irish clergy to teach from God’s word with authority ?—so that, 
instead of sitting down with their opponents to argue over it, as 
merely a collection of data from which certain conclusions are 
to be drawn, and thus immerse themselves in a sea of logic and 
uncertainty, they may then assume their true, their ancestral, 
position, and teach, not dispute. Men need not have their heads 
stuffed with barren dogmas, and logical subtilties, when labouring 
amongst poor Romanists in Ireland. The chief things to be 
impressed on such persons are, reverence for God’s Word, and 
respect for His commission. They must be treated as human 
creatures, not as theological machines. They must be carefully, 
and not flippantly, dealt with. Their affections must be dis- 
ciplined,—their senses must be redeemed from the bondage which 
has destroyed them, by contradicting them ;—their respect for 
themselves must be restored to a proper foundation ;—their indi- 
viduality must be asserted, without injuring their social sym- 
pathies, that so their ethical system may be made what it should 
be. They must, in the truest acceptation of the word, be taught 
to walk by faith, and not by sight; and we would almost sa: 
that none of these things can 2 done by any system which 
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approaches Irish Romanists along the opposite line from that 
marked out by sound Church principles. 

If, therefore, any attempt is to be made by the Irish Church 
to use, for home-missionary purposes, those historic and national 
materials which are lying at its own feet, some endeavour must 
be made to provide means suitable to such an end—means of 
such a kind as recognise proper authority, and are provided, as 
far as possible, against the many contingencies to which anything 
human is exposed. It will not do merely to suggest what might 
be done, and then leave the doing of it to the chance goodness 
and ability of individuals. It will not do to make hasty and 
superficial arrangements—to get rid of long-established and solid 
grievances. Irish clergymen must labour like men who know 
the depth and intricacy of the evil they have to contend with, 
—like men who are working for future ages,—like men who 
have faith enough to respect difficulties in principle more than 
difficulties in practice, and who will not, therefore, so yield to 
any mere temporary annoyances, as may injure the permanence 
of their labours. No flippant sorties will overcome their 
opponents,—no chance shots will intimidate them,—no political 
tricks will entrap them,—no rhetorical declamations will conquer 
them. All their efforts, then, must be regular, systematic, 
united, and based on the soundest and most enduring principles; 
and they must look chiefly to the ultimate and distant result of 
their toil, and not to the incidental and near advantages which 
may follow from it—that is, they must not, in any case, permit 
themselves to be induced to abandon one fraction of principle 
for the sake of obtaining any probable, or even certain, present 
influence ; but they must be careful to recognize their here- 
ditary and social position in the great march of human gene- 
rations, and, undismayed or uninfluenced by the peculiarities 
of the generation in which they find themselves labouring, they 
must conduct all their efforts on the abstract and catholic grounds, 
supplied by those great divine and human laws which belong to 
every age, and the fundamental principles on which they are based. 

Such, then, being the case, there can be little difficulty in per- 
ceiving that all missionary labours in Ireland, amongst the 
Romanists, should be entirely subject to the control and 
guidance of the proper ecclesiastical authority of the country, 
that such labours may not be so much the bye-play of evil- 
intentioned, injudicious individuals; but, as it were, the actual 
and energetic working out of the Church-system itself, by its 
parochial ministers, as such, and also by those other means which 
must always exist in any vigorous and well-furnished ecclesias- 
tical constitution. For thus it is that sound principles of 
reform will be deepened among all classes, and the work of 
reformation be carried on within the Church, as well as without 
it, and the superior beauty and power of a true specimen of 
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catholicity be produced, to overcome and put to shame the 
counterfeit. This, we think, is only obvious; for no mere indi- 
vidual efforts of any kind can give any pledge of their being 
always correct, always fixed; individual efforts chiefly, if not 
only, regard the attainment of some immediate and showy 
return, which of course is not the first thing to be thought of in 
religious matters. They exist but, as it were, for the realiza- 
tion of some quick and abrupt result. Their chief good is some- 
thing sudden and out of the way. They live in a constant state 
of excitability, and, being irresponsible, they are naturally less 
fastidious, than should be, in the choice of means to attain their 
end, and, without denying that there is something providential 
in such an arrangement, clearing the way, as it often does, by its 
very indiscrimination, for the advance of more cautious and 
well-balanced movements, still it cannot be that it is ever to be 
recommended or sanctioned. 

May it not be said, therefore, that all efforts to proselytise 
Romanists in Ireland, although originating with individuals, 
must be based on the sanction of ecclesiastical authority, and be 
subject to its entire and free control ?—not placed under it in form 
merely, for the purpose of gaining an argument to meet some 
objectors, or, in order to make a display of sentiments of defe- 
rence and respect which do not exist, but really subject to its 
direction and guidance, and, in a true and enlightened spirit of 
reverence, acknowledging its authority? We think so much 
may be fairly assumed, on such a sabject, as not merely expe- 
dient, but axiomatic; for is not proselytism one of the most dif- 
ficult parts of religious education, and that part which is en- 
compassed with most dangers? and ought it not, therefore, 
always to be conducted, mediately or immediately, by and 
through the authority of that divine commission which the 
Almighty has given to His Church, for such purposes? To this, 
also, we may add, what is so obvious that we might almost be 
excused mentioning it at all,—that if Irish clergymen hope to 
see their home-missionary labours crowned with even a measure 
of success, they must, in some way, attempt to use the natural 
vehicle for instruction, which, in Ireland, and, indeed, every- 
where, conveys so surely and persuasively whatever is intrusted 
to it,—we mean the language of the country; for unless they 
approach their countrymen with some such recognition of their 
common nationality,—some such abjuration of foreign op- 
pression, they cannot expect to attract their sympathies, or 
gain their confidence. Surely they cannot,—surely every effort 
to save Ireland which neglects this point is vain, superficial, and 
decidedly opposed to the well-considered judgment of some of 
her wisest and best friends: to prove which we need not do 
‘more than mention the name of Bedell. Would that some of 
the wise measures of that good bishop were now more thought 
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of by the Church he so faithfully served! for, if they were, 
Ireland might once more raise her drooping eye with hope 
towards her moral and religious renovation, with all the social 
and political blessings which must ever accompany such a change. 
We do not say that such blessings would be obtained in twenty, 
thirty, or one hundred years; but we say that, sooner or later, 
they would come, if a sound ecclesiastical system was worked 
out in the country. 

At present, we peculiarly desire to draw attention to some 
such views as these concerning Ireland, since, apart from them, 
it is not easy to see how the Irish clergy can endeavour to 
extend the reformation in Ireland, on sound and deep principles; 
or in a manner honestly and broadly separated from party 
feeling, individual or shifting authority, and the prevailing 
tendencies 'to low and vulgar expedients. We say this, also, 
the more earnestly, because of the many dangerous proselytisin 
movements which have hitherto been soliciting notice in Irelan 
—movements which have been too much given up to the pro- 
duction of immediate results of any kind, and which have 
depended too much on popular tricks and expedients, to allow of 
our regarding them in any other light than as irregularities, 
permitted by Providence for the time, until men’s minds were 
awakened to deeper and more solemn thoughts. They had 
their use, it may be, and served their generation; and there 
can be no doubt that the motives and spirit which originated 
them were fervent, and, in most instances, pure ; but no thinking 
man ought to seek to push them further than this ; for should 
men attempt to do so, there is great danger lest they themselves 
change their real opinions on the point in question, and so end, 
by defending as best, what they merely began by advising as 
expedient. any wise and good men hare forced themselves 
through this process before now ; it is the case of the continental 
protestants; they endured their reformation at first, as the best 
they could have; now, they defend it as the best they would 
have. All men, therefore, should beware how they yield their 
judgment to the influence of their sympathies for irregular 
attempts to get rid of deeply-felt grievances, for, we may observe, 
that there is a providential and judicious arrangement in such 
cases, which generally leads those who act thus into a blind and 
obstinate adoption of conclusions the most remote from their 
professed principles. 

There are two classes of objectors in especial, who are likely 
to dissent from what we have said concerning proselytism in 
Ireland; we mean those persons, who, on both sides of sound 
Church principles, are disposed to run into vicious extremes, 
and act on purely individual or human authority, in opposition 
to external divine authority, under which every member of a 
true national branch of the Church catholic finds himself placed 
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by God’s providence, and to these we now desire to say a few 
words, before concluding. 

It is but too true, we fear, both here and in Ireland, that 
there are some members of the Church, to say the least, who, 
either consciously or unconsciously, differ much on the two sides 
of latitudinarianism and superstition, from the received and 
authorized teaching of our Church—that is, there are some who 
are dissatisfied with their Church because “ it goes too far,” as 
they express it; and there are others, who (to use the same 
phraseology, ) are dissatisfied with it, because ‘‘it does not go far 
enough.” Now, we are far from attempting to say that it is not 
perfectly allowable for churchmen to hold, as private theories, 
on certain points not involving terms of communion, without 
teaching them dogmatically, opinions which so far differ from 
the teaching of our Church on these points, as is inseparable from 
their being further expansions of that same teaching —expansions, 
it may be, which were more generally sonata at one period 
of the Church’s history than at another ; and at present, without 
the express sanction of the Church, solely because of its national 
position, which, there can be no doubt, has in many ways given 
it an aspect of hostility towards tenets and practices which, 
most probably, nothing would have induced it to abandon except 
being forced to take up the offensive against many and grievous 
errors which had been associated with those tenets and practices 
—we say we can understand men holding their own opinions on 
these points, and pursuing various inquiries as to the judgment 
of our best divines on them, provided they are not contrary to 
the dogmas of our Church, but merely above and beyond it—a 
further carrying out of what is found essentially in these dogmas 
themselves. 

In the same manner, also, we can understand men on the 
opposite side of Church principles—that is the lower side—en- 
deayouring to reconcile with the teaching of their Church, tenets 
and practices which they never learned from her, but which, 
nevertheless, from the way in which they may happen to have 
received them, have been associated with some of the best and 
most lasting interests of their moral being—tenets and practices, 
which, most probably, they think our Church would have 
adopted and authorized, had it not been for some unhappy in- 
fluence which at the time swayed her councils. We can under- 
stand this, we say, always supposing (as in the former case,) 
that the opinions of these private theorisers do not manifestly 
go against the plain and express voice of the Church; but are 
merely such as men may honestly adhere to, without in the least 
contradicting the directions of the ecclesiastical authority to 
which they have voluntarily submitted themselves. 

In both these ways, then, we are far from attempting to deny 
any person that heaton of thought and action, which is, 
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perhaps, notwithstanding the blind zeal with which some con- 
tend for it, as the chief thing needful) for their happiness, one of 
the most solemn and responsible privileges granted to man. 
What seems objectionable, in either case of supposed difference 
from our Church, is, men acting on those differences, in opposi- 
tion to their Church, and obtruding as dogmatic teaching (and 
not as deferential investigations, if they are to be made public at 
all,) what may, for aught we know, from the nature of the case, 
rest exclusively on the dangerous basis of private fancy or 
caprice; and it is to such objectors as these that we now desire 
to offer a few suggestions as to the integrity and beauty of our 
Church, (so far as she goes,) and, also, as to her efficiency, if 
properly used, either here or in Ireland, for the banishment of 
all “error in religion.” 

Now one class of these supposed objectors, those who are 
below our Church, those who permit themselves to judge her 
according to their own preconceived theories on religious 
matters—those persons only tolerate her because they think 
they have discovered some ingenious system of interpretation, 
by which they are enabled to reconcile their own tenets with 
the spirit, if not the letter, of her formularies; for, in conse- 
quence of the long neglect of everything like Church principles 
in the country, through which many are disposed to regard a 
great part of the religious system of our Church as having 
become obsolete, either from zoluntary omission on the part of 
Church authorities themselves, or because of the change which 
has occurred in the religious and political circumstances of the 
times ; and, also, in consequence of revived religious sympathies 
having been connected, in most instances, (previous to the last 
ten years,) with a great deal that is opposed to the Church, and 
totally diverse from it, in principle; is it not the case, that, 
hitherto, the serious-minded portion of the community, in both 
England and Ireland, have been more accustomed to look upon 
the Church as a name than as a reality? In fact, has not oppo- 
sition to its teaching, and a supposed kind of elevation above the 
formality of its doctrines, been too often considered as the test 
of what is denominated spiritual and evangelical religion? Men 
have used our Church, not as a machine instinct with life, and 
as the only compliment of their natural powers, which can give 
those powers a proper and wholesome influence, but as a clumsy 
instrument, formed too much on old precedents to make it 
generally useful, and, like the steps of a tread-mill, obliged to 
the observance of a great many hard conditions, which impede 
man’s usefulness, and mortify his self-complacency. As a matter 
of course, therefore, persons who entertain sentiments such as 
these, must be incapable of judging as to the merits of any 
Church system of proselytism; they have their own way of 
doing the thing, which, in their estimation, is a vast improve- 
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ment on the Church way ; ‘and, in this way of theirs, we hear 
them talking a great deal about the importance of putting Holy 
Scripture into the hands of Romanists, and also about the pre- 
sentation of certain abstruse doctrines to their minds; the only 
accompaniment with which they think it necessary to encumber 
the presentation of such doctrines, being a strong and indiscrimi- 
nate censure of everything which they call Popery. 

Then, again, as to the other class of supposed objectors which 
we noticed—those who are rather disposed to outstep Church 
principles—-it will be generally found, we believe, that these 
persons are in the habit of looking at our Church and her formu- 
laries from quite a different point of view, so that they are 
induced, both by predilection, and likewise by the influence of 
associations, originated and strengthened in other ways, to give 
a far more generous and catholic interpretation to these formu- 
laries, than perhaps they were intended by our Reformers to 
possess. So far are they from thinking that an ecclesiastical 
system is an hindrance to those who wish to reform, that 
they cannot understand men dispensing with it; except when 
they intend destruction, not reformation. And, in addition to 
this, they see so many imperfections in the practical working 
of their own Church, and so much which requires correction, 
that it appears to them but a poor proof of charity, when any 
endeavour is made to reform others which has not for its first 
step a reform of ourselves,—a sentiment by no means devoid of 
truth. And, therefore, when such men are asked to sympathize 
with the Irish Church, in its labours among the members 
of the Romish schism in Ireland, it is quite possible but 
they may hold back, as not being quite sure whether the Irish 
Church is in a position to do anything except mourn over what 
she has lost, either through her own fault, or by the harsh 
treatment of politicians. Now, if there be persons who belong 
to either of these classes of supposed objectors, we would desire 
to suggest to them the following considerations :— 

To the first class of supposed objectors, we would say, what 
in substance we have said before, How is it possible for any 
person to ensure the continuance of his own orthodoxy and 
usefulness, no matter how energetic and sincere he may be, 
unless his creed and practice are strictly and honestly con- 
nected with the sanctions and direction of a definite ex- 
ternal authority? Are not these things, likewise, (which some 
allow themselves to speak of as hard and impolitic conditions,) 
are not they not merely wholesome and necessary conditions, in 
an expedient point of view, but the very sine qua nons, without 
which every attempt at religious education is a mere nullity, or 
worse? And, although churchmen will be found to be the last 
people in the world to deny the supreme importance of Holy 
Scripture in any educational system, and the value and need, in 
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the same way, of certain vital doctrines, (such as may be termed 
the fundamentals of Church communion, ) yet still it remains to 
be asked, how best these Scriptures, and these doctrines, are 
to be presented to any mind, or used in any system, which 
professes for its object sound education and social reform,—must 
not some leading facts, touching Church authority, and the 
most prominent features in our ecclesiastical polity, be first 
made good, as the best, if not the only, preservation against 
the abuse of those Scriptures, and those doctrines ? 

To the second class of supposed objectors, we would say, like- 
wise, In what is the Irish Church so deficient, as to incapacitate 
her for making good her ground in Ireland, against sectarians of 
every sort?—and is it not more than probable, we may almost say 
certain, that few things would contribute more towards her own 
reform, wherever she may require it, than a bold and authori- 
tative assertion of her hereditary position, and an honest and 
unflinching use of all the functions of a true apostolic church, 
which she may exercise? As a national church, placed in the 
relation to the civil power she at present occupies, it would not 
be possible for her, perhaps, to be other than she is; and, without 
expressing any opinion as to the expediency of changing such 
relation, may it not fairly be asked, whether, even as things are, 
the Irish Church is not capable of meeting and cultivating all 
those high sentiments of devotion and piety, which belong to 
any real revival of religion ?—may it not be asked, whether if the 
Irish Church was strictly acted out in practice, as she is in 
theory, there would be any cause to forbear calling her, a 
“ Catholic and Apostolic Church ?” 

To both classes of objectors, then, and to all whose judg- 
ment is of importance, we candidly submit—that the Prayer- 
Book should be the measure and condition of the labours of all 
clergymen, both amongst those who are within the fold, and 
likewise amongst those who are without ; and, also, that it should 
be the limit in practice, if not in theory, of every individual 
attempt at a restoration of what, as a church, we may have lost, 
as well as of every system of dogmatic teaching ; pa even if it 
was not advisable, as a matter of prudence, ineffective of obe- 
dience to authority, that clergymen should acknowledge such a 
condition and limit of all attempts at reform, either amongst our- 
selves, or others, is it not, practically speaking, the case, that, so 
long as they continue ministers, not to say members, of the 
Church in these countries, they can act on no other hypothesis ? 
for, although in proper ways, proper reforms may always be 
suggested by individuals, still, as individuals, they can do no 
more; but whether it be in the Church universal, or in a branch 
of it, it is only a proper representation of that Church, such 
as constitutes its legal legislative assembly, which can make 
any change in what itself a imposed: and whenever, in such 
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matters, we refuse to acknowledge this authority, or endeavour 
to act without it, (which, practically, is one and the same thing, ) 
we have no hesitation in saying, that there is every reason to 
apprehend consequences fraught with the most destructive ten- 
dencies—there is every reason to apprehend that human autho- 
rity will become paramount, and the whole of religion be 
resolved into an evidential, shifting system, from which infidelity 
and scepticism may follow, as readily as anything else. Are we 
not taught, then, by every obligation of duty, as well as by 
every consideration of prudence and expediency, that the Prayer- 
Book is our safest, our only interpreter of Holy Scripture, so far 
as dogmatic teaching is concerned (for we merely speak of it 
in reference to those necessary dogmas of religion, which must 
have some authority to rest on, and can never safely be rested 
on human authority)? or, if it be not, let us ask, what other inter- 
preter in such things has secured the sanction of our branch of 
the Catholic Church ? 

And, if we look to the important matter with which the 
Prayer-Book is pregnant, shall we not find there a more or less 
distinct assertion of all the fundamentals of the Christian reli- 
gion? Shall we not find there the principle of a divine com- 
mission, as connected with an apostolic system of Church polity, 
clearly laid down, even in the Thirty-nine Articles, which, 
according to the opinion of some, are less expressive of Catholic 
truth than any other portion of the volume in which they 
appear ? Shall we not find there, likewise, those deep and solemn 
doctrines concerning the sacraments, the remission of our sins, 
and the increase of our spiritual strength and holiness, together 
with others of a similar description, which especially belong to, 
and depend on, that divine commission? And, if we turn, also, 
to the provisions for ordering her children’s conduct, in the public 
and private service of God, which our Church professes in her 
ritual, shall we not find much of the strictness and dignity, which, 
it may be, we are sometimes tempted to think she might advan- 
tageously possess to a greater degree, as she once did, before 
human judgments and human suspicions were aroused? But, if it 
be the case, that there is deficiency in the circumstantial dignity of 
our religion, as well as in the severity of its discipline, may not we 
rest satisfied with the assurance, that the germ of everything 
which the most piously ardent mind could desire, is still amongst 
us? We have, as yet, as a Church, denied nothing which the most 
ancient, the most holy, and the most orthodox, defenders of our 
Faith would wish us to assert. Circumstanced, however, as every 
national church must be, which is divided from communion with 
nearly all the rest of Christendom, it would be almost impossible, 
from the nature of the case, to expect more, it may be to have 
more, than at present we enjoy; and if it be that the amount 
and kind of blessings which in other ways we possess, could not 
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have been purchased at a smaller price, should we not, on this 
account, prize these blessings the more highly, and learn to 
regard whatever provocation we may suffer because of them, as 
a or infliction, which may be reversed when we prove our- 
selves worthy of such a favour, by showing that we are faithful 
in the use of what we still have? If we are cut off from union 
with Christendom as it is, let us still keep up our union with 
Christendom as it was. 

But if, beyond this limit, within which, we may say, it seems 
wise that the dogmatic teaching of clergymen should be con- 
fined, they desire to go further for instruction in, and illustration 
of, the principles therein contained, where, then, can they so 
well, or so safely, o, as to that learned and pious body of divinity 
which has been ae by the great doctors of England and 
Ireland, during the first and second centuries subsequent to the 
Reformation—a store-house from whence the Irish Church may 
draw advantageously, in all her controversial exigencies? and 
although, no doubt, we shall find some of the great and good 
men differing among themselves, in their private theories, and in 
their subjective views of many important details of faith and 

ractice, still we pray to be informed by any man, where and 

ow, in the main, they differed from each other, or from their 
Church, in their dogmatic teaching? They lived in different 
eras of our country’s history, and, according to the influence of 
national character, and the peculiar bias of education, and poli- 
tical and other associations, they constituted a succession of men, 
who had different phases of the same truths occasionally pre- 
sented to them, which would, we think, in any progressive move- 
ment of the mind of the individual, or the nation, adequately 
account for greater apparent variety, when speaking of these same 
truths, than is to be found even amongst yy Some of them 
admitted the influence of foreign Reformers and foreign tenets 
to a greater extent than others ; some of them sympathized more 
with Puritans than with Romanists, and some more with Ro- 
manists than with Puritans; but, be this as it may, we find 
them, one and all, in the main, deferential to their Church, 
patient of its restraint, if not satisfied with it, and never dis- 
posed to imply, or express, material difference from its teaching, 
on any of pa fundamental points, which both they and it, no 
doubt, considered settled, so far as a negative process could 
settle them, and which, most probably, they regarded as too 
momentous for a national church to venture to settle in any 
other way. 

Is it not an axiom in theology, that everything new, every- 
thing novel, is to be distrusted? that is, everything which 
proceeds on principles of disrespect, or indifference, to Christian 
antiquity, and the sanctions of that divine authority, which, 
during the progress of centuries, we find, here and there, stamp- 
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ing with its warrant the devout and humble labours of man,— 
and if so, where can we so safely turn for instruction as to 
those who taught and acted on these principles, and were almost 
tempted to regard novelty as but another name for heresy? 
Would it not, also, in every instance, be a happy change for 
our students, both here and in Ireland, if they were turned 
to the sound learning and strong sense of our elder divines, 
from the superficial, fanciful, subjective divinity, with which 
most modern writers on religious subjects have deluged the 
country ? Surely it would. Surely we might not in vain hope 
for greater unanimity amongst the clergy in Ireland, and more 
prevailing labours against their foes, if individual or human 
teachers were dismissed, and if all empty efforts at a combi- 
nation, on negative grounds, of the various sects which are on 
the same side of popery, were at once and for ever abandoned. 
Let Irishmen be but true to themselves; let them only resolve 
to meet one another in faith, nothing doubting; let them con- 
fess but one external national standard, by which to measure all 
individual varieties; let them be content to believe that men 
ya f and must differ (so long as they are men,) on many points, 
and in many forms of expression—and it would seem that much 
might yet be done to realize the wishes of good Bishop Bedell, 
and reinstate the whole land in its ancient birthright of 
Catholic truth. But if men will be suspicious, will become 
judges where they ought to be learners, will enforce the 
tyranny of certain arbitrary forms of expression, as their 

incipium unitatis, and will not labour to regain Romanists, as 

edell did, by obeying and exalting God's commission in his 
Church, we much fear that the difficulties and dangers of the 
Irish clergy will only be visibly increased, without any pro- 
portionate increase in their provisions for defence; and, in 
addition to this, the ranks of their opponents will be so rallied 
by their losses, that, if threatened storms without, and cold 
hearts within, can chill their love, and break their endurance, 
neither will long remain. 

Does not all history teach Ireland, that union is its only 
strength ? and that nothing more effectually paves the wa 
towards a complete prevalence of scepticism and infidelity, with 
all their horrid train of political and moral woes, than religious 
dissensions among those who ought to be united? A national 
church rent with internal divisions, is a sure forerunner of the 
downfal of national truth, honour, and happiness ! 
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1. Pious Harriet, &c. By the Author of “ The Retrospect,” &c. 
Nisbet and Co. 1829. 

2. Little Ann. By the same. Nisbet. 1840. 

3. Food for Babes ; or, the First Sermons that very little Children 
are able to understand. By the Rev. D. Barctay Bevan, M.A. 
Second edition. Uatchards. 1841. 

4. Line upon Line, &c. By the Author of the “ Peep of Day.” 
Hatchards. 1841. 

5. The Missionary Catechism, to help forward the Young Lambs of 
Christ's Flock in understanding and promoting the Heavenly 
Work of Christian Missions. Second edition. Suter. 1837. 


A BEGINNER in Church History, approaching the records of the 
apostolical age, and that which immediately succeeded it, with 
the feelings and views of the nineteenth century, probably finds, 
in the whole picture presented to him, no phenomenon more 
utterly strange than Gnosticism in any or all of its varieties; and 
is apt, in all likelihood, to imagine that there have been few 
performers on this world’s stage more unlike himself and the 
men around him than the Gnostics: and, certainly, in the bare 
statement of any of their marvellous creeds we see nothing but 
exploded absurdities, such as can hardly visit the earth again. 
But this is not the right way to look at Gnosticism, or any 
other great manifestation of man’s perversity. In such cases, 
the actual creeds, even when creeds they really are, are but the 
accidents, and we must look deeper for the characteristic prin- 
ciple. The men, who, in the days of Ireneus, spoke swelling 
words about the Pleroma and the AXons, would, in the present 
day, have probably taken up with the reveries of German specula- 
tions; would have used christian phrases as good veils wherewith 
to wrap transcendental metaphysics, and substituted an inward 
pietism for the objective creed of the gospel. The manifestation 
would have been thus exceedingly different ; but the men, their 
character, and their disease, would have remained the same. 
The men, who, in the former period, must needs ascribe the visible 
creation to a subordinate rebellious Demiurge, blaspheme the 
whole Old Testament as his work, and teach Christians to regard 
their own bodies as altogether polluted and cursed things, would 
now be found perhaps among the Quakers, perhaps among the 
school which considers the ordinary inflections of the voice as 
incompatible with Christian sanctification, which considers a rite 
or a duty satisfactorily set aside by terming it a form, with 
whom the whole question of a visible kingdom of God is suffi- 
ciently disposed of when it is pronounced a Jewish notion; the 
school that regards spirituality and immateriality as convertible 


terms, that can see little or no place for the Old Testament in 
a Christian mind, and that blasphemously denies God’s power to 
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hallow his own creation, and make visible elements channels of in- 
visible grace. For, the real characteristics of Gnosticism obviously 
are its placing the intellectual features of religion in the centre, 
and its want of faith in the redemption of our whole nature 
through Christ, of which latter its asceticism and its anti- 
nomianism are the two poles. How much the former perversion 
prevails in our own time we need not at present say; but we 
must pause on the latter, as lying at the root of the subject 
now before us. 

That Christ has redeemed and consecrated the whole of man’s 
nature; that every original property of that nature, and all its 
genuine relations, all that are appointed for it, not perversely 
chosen by the individuals who bear it, can now, in their several 
places, be used in God’s service, and made to minister to His 
glory, is a truth which, however easily acknowledged in words, 
can be carried into steady and consistent practice only by a 
strong and well-ripened faith. There is, perhaps, no great prin- 
ciple of religion, the recognition and recollection of which are 
more absolutely necessary, in order that our minds may be clear, 
and our movements bold and free in every situation, and under 
every emergency, and yet none their glimpses of which begin- 
ners find more difficult to detain and fix—none which is more 
apt to escape us at the very moment when we need it. 

Now, if this be so, if the practical recognition of this principle 
require in each individual a vigorous and ripened faith, it seems 
almost necessarily to follow that any imperfect apprehension of 
the Creed, or any distortion of heavenly truth, any want of 
harmony in our acceptance and application of its several fea- 
tures, must betray itself here—must have for one of its leading 
symptoms, the Gnostic misbelief of condemning or rejecting 
some part of that which Christ has redeemed and made holy. 
The more difficult it is practically to master any principle of the 

rh the more need we have of the whole harmony of the 
aith, in order that we may surmount such difficulty ; and, there- 
fore, in this age of bai & se we fail especially in surmount- 
ing that in question; like the Gnostics, we come short of the 
great truth, that our whole being has been redeemed by Christ, 
and call that common which God has cleansed. 

This practical error shows itself in many ways; but in none 
more conspicuously and painfully than in what concerns the 
religious education and development of children. The sequel, 
we trust, will explain our meaning. 

In fact, the religious development of children seems to us 
one of the great problems we have got at present to solve,—one 
of the matters on which most of us at the present day are at 
sea,—on which neither parents nor clergy are guided by any 
consistent code or satisfactory canons. 

And here we need not speak of actual doctrinal error con- 
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cerning the position and privileges of children in the Covenant 
of Grace, of the anti-Pedo-Baptist, who reasons as if our Lord 
had never said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me ;” or the 
still more inconsistent members of the Church, who seem to 
think that He said so to little purpose,—that it is right to bring 
infants to His holy Baptism, but that they are little the better 
for receiving it. A little thought will enable our readers to 
see how much both errors are to be ranged under the grand 
Gnostic one, and how the real confutation of each is the great 
principle that man’s whole nature has been redeemed by Christ. 
Ve will, however, illustrate the prevalence of the latter even 
amongst those who may be unconscious of it, who never dreamt 
of denying baptismal regeneration, by means of an anecdote. 

Some years ago, then, there was a family, the head of which 
took what is termed a very religious turn, and accordingly 
became careful to have his entire household modelled on the 
strictest principles of Puritanism. His children, of course, became 
the objects of his most anxious care in regard to the one thing 
needful, and were made to undergo the full treatment prescribed 
by the school; and one of the boys promised to reward this 
tendance, showing, it was thought, some decided promise both 
of gifts and graces. An aunt, more judicious than the family 
themselves, was in the habit of visiting them, and did her best 
to correct, in a quiet way, the mischiefs that seemed impending 
from so strained and misjudged an education in general, and the 
dangerous distinction that had been conferred on Tommy in 
particular. Now Tommy, with all his sanctity, was very pas- 
sionate; and on one of the occasions on which, in some matter 
with his brothers and sisters, his temper had got the upper 
hand, and in which he was plainly in the wrong, his aunt 
remonstrated with him as follows :—‘ But I thought, Tommy, 
that you were a Christian; a Christian surely does not get into 
rages like that.” “I’m not a Christian,” roared Tommy, stamp- 
ing vehemently: “I’m not a Christian; I won't be a Christian.” 
“Oh! yes, Tommy,” exclaimed the little band, “ you are a 
Christian, you know; Papa, you know, always says he thinks 
there is a spark of grace in you.” 

Now were this. anecdote repeated generally, we venture to 
predict, that, in nine cases out of ten, the censures on Tommy’s 
education would not light on the right point, or at least not on 
the point most deserving them. Nine people out of ten would 
reflect solely on the injudiciousness of dubbing him a Christian ; 
and, as regards the way in which it was done, they would no 
doubt be right. But how few comparatively would be struck 
with what was still more censurable, and still more awful, the 
allowing the others to view themselves as mere heathens, without 
even “a spark of grace” in them. Some, no doubt, would think 
all this doctrinally right ; but of such, as we have said, we speak 
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not now. Take the common run of people, who have no 
conscious sympathy with the deniers of baptismal regeneration, 
and this point, vital as it is, will never strike them. There 
must surely be something very wrong here. 

In truth, the most part have no belief that children have any 
religious capacities at all. If they see any manifestation of 
such, they never view it as according to the law of things,— 
“somebody has been putting it into the child’s head.” The 
father coming home from his day’s business, expects a child 
after dinner on each knee, pretty much as he expects the 
dinner itself, or his arm-chair by the fire, and glass of wine 
at the close of it. The children, indeed, are the objects of 
feelings different from the other comforts, but still they are 
classed with those comforts. That anything they say, or do, or 
feel, can be a matter of serious consequence; that they are 
capable of faults, except such as infringe on the comfort or pro- 
priety of the household, he in nowise imagines; and as little 
that they can possess moral graces beyond good humour, a dis- 
position to be pleased, and a readiness to do as they are bid. 
That laughter in connexion with sacred things, or irreverence 
of demeanour on sacred occasions, should be looked on with 
serious displeasure, is what neither parent believes: ‘‘ In such a 
child what can it signify?” How little faith there is in the 
truth that their children have really received the christian 
calling, may be seen from the motives to which too many parents 
are contented in the management of them to appeal; from their 
teaching them to view the pleasures of the palate as worthy to 
be looked forward to, and perhaps laughing at any manifestation 
of peculiar sensuality in regard to those pleasures. How few 
even of the fondest parents seem to look on their children as 
sacred, to be awed at their development, at the dawnings of 
reason, affection, and will within them, to tremble at the fearful 
alternative which these are destined to bring with them. Would 
children be spoiled if parents felt, that, in addition to all its 
other evils, the doing so involved sacrilege ? 

But let us turn to those who make a juster estimate of their 
children’s capacities, and who do believe them to be susceptible 
- of christian influences, whether or not they trace such suscepti- 
bility to the sacrament from which it ought to be dated. Even 
here we shall, too generally, find a want of faith in the great 
principle which we have been laying down; and which, as it is 
the clue to our guidance of ourselves, is eminently the clue to 
our guidance of our children ; even here we shall find a Gnostic 
rejection of part of our nature, as unredeemed and unconsecrated 
by Christ. 

But how can this be, when the very case we are supposing is, 
that parents acknowledge their children to be the legitimate 
subjects of christian influences, and susceptible of christiar 
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excellence? It may seem that these conditions do in themselves 
set aside the charge which we are preferring. But, however we 
may acknowledge the redemption and christian calling of our 
children, we do not very clearly see in what they issue, what are 
the spheres consequently provided for Christ’s little ones. We 
admit that our children are made His; but we do not know how 
they are to feel and act as His. We confuse their condition 
with that of christian adults, not seeing that in consecrating 
children Christ has consecrated Childhood. For this is the result 
of His presence and touch, that whatever He has thus hallowed 
is to retain all its distinctness, nay, to he seen in fresh liveliness 
of outline, as being invested with new meaning, and connected 
with higher purposes than before. The universal dispensation 
has manifested its universality, not in the obliteration, but in the 
comprehension, of all natural boundaries and conditions. In the 
Catholic Church, families, kindreds, nations, callings, and ages, 
are not meant to disappear, but are to be visibly contained. 
The husband in rule, and the wife in subjection, are still to be 
presented to our view, although now “in Christ Jesus there is 
neither male nor female,” which great truth, instead of destroy- 
ing, upholds and brings out the natural relation between them. 
And, exactly in the same way, if our children be, through 
Baptism, partakers of the heavenly calling, then the condition 
of childhood is not to be lost in the community of christian 
sentiment and experience, but to have its own place there, and 
to be seen more distinctly than ever. 

This, however, as we have said, has been but little considered 
among us. We wish our children to be religious, but we do not 
see in what their religion is to consist. If they are to be reli- 
gious, we cannot imagine their being so except after one parti- 
cular type, and that the most foreign to their condition and wants. 

It is true, indeed, that as God is one, the Faith one, and the 
Church one, so true religion (as we now-a-days cali the obedi- 
ence of faith) is essentially one also. But though renewal unto 
holiness be always the same in whomsoever we find it, its mani- 
festations must necessarily be very different. Where the sins to 
which different people are tempted are unlike, their avoidance of 
them will be proportionably unlike; where duties are dissimilar, 
the doing of them must be dissimilar too; where the calling is 
different, the tone, temper, and general bearing must needs be 
different also. 

In aiming, then, at the religious development of our children, 
we must carefully keep in mind what Childhood is. As we have 
seen, Christ has sanctified that state, and, therefore, instead of 
being more faintly, it is to be more distinctly, seen in the world 
of grace than in that of nature. If we keep this in mind, we shall 
be saved one or two great practical errors in regard to children. 

Such notions of their religious development as have hitherto 
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had most sway among us are to be found in little tales, or 
biographies, meant to celebrate signal trophies of divine grace in 
early years. Two things are very observable in the generality of 
such compositions,—that they turn on conversion, in the modern 
sense of the term, and that the narratives represent their heroes 
or heroines as preachers, evangelists, or missionaries to the 
people about them. Both, we say, are founded on an entire 
misapprehension of what Christian Childhood is meant to be, and 
what alone it can suitably be. 

With regard to the first, we partly intimated our mind on a 
former occasion. We then admitted the frequent existence of 
what is usually meant by conversion, as a fact, to which, like 
other facts, we have no wish to shut our eyes; nay, which we 
feel bound to look at, contemplate, weigh, and digest. We do 
often, as we then allowed, see persons who have long lived 
unchristian lives, graciously turned in the right direction at 
some definite epoch of their lives, and in connexion with certain 
revolutionary circumstances. Such a change must doubtless be 
very great. We would not have them forgetful of it; we would 
not have them look back to it otherwise than as to a great crisis 
of their lives. If it be right that those lives should be recorded, 
then such changes ought to be dwelt on in the records as among 
their most prominent features; nor do we object to their being 
called conrersions in the sense sanctioned by St. James, (v. 20,) 
and so long as such use of the word is carefully distinguished 
from its primary and more catholic one, and is not permitted to 
disparage the benefit of Baptism. For, however frankly we may 
admit, and however gladly we may contemplate, that wonder of 
Divine Grace, whereby the man who has long wandered from his 
baptismal standing is brought back to it, we must never permit 
ourselves to view such cases as according to the general rule. 
In their way, they are anomalies, wonderfully illustrative, 
indeed, of the long-suffering of God, but not the unthwarted 
growth of His own plan of salvation, which, in the first in- 
stance, contemplates Baptism as the beginning, and then the 
christian character steadily growing out of that beginning. 
This, we say, is the Divine plan, as communicated to us; and, 
even could the cases in question be proved to be numerically 
the majority, they must remain ideally the exceptions. With 
these necessary limitations, however, we admit the fact as fre- 
quently occurring in the case of adults, its importance as a 
fact, and the propriety of occasionally recording and consider- 
ing it. 

But has it any place among children? So seldom, if at all, we 
answer, that it ought not to be presented to them. For, though 
children have the same evil nature, doubtless, as adults, yet that 
evil is in great measure undeveloped ; and though, like adults, 
there is with them continually, first, the presence of sin, and 
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then of repentante, yet it is under some very different conditions 
from their grown-up brethren that this takes place in them. 

One of the most prominent, and to us awful, differences 
between children and the grown-up, is, that the former have no 
history, and do not exist in protracted states of being, but are 
completely under the influence of each fresh impression. In 
infancy there is, perhaps, but a succession of sensations, percep- 
tions, and emotions; in childhood, occupations and interests are 
added, but still, by the same law of succession, the past disappear- 
ing in the present, as that in its turn must give way to the 
future. Gradually, as years roll on, is the character, as we say, 
formed; gradually does the whole being cease to be projected 
upon each perception, enjoyment, or occupation; but a state is 
established into which these are received as they occur, and 
from which, with all their variety, they take an uniform tone. 
Then the manifestations of the human being, instead of varying 
with each successive hour, are made as it were in large masses; 
his history tends to a great and decisive unity, and he is choosing 
his portion, fixing in himself a permanent character, and enroll- 
ing himself among one of the opposing armies of the universe. 
Surely this is not the case in childhood; surely, putting doc- 
trinal questions aside, nobody, in the practical habit of his mind, 
can consider the character of children fixed for good or for evil. 
Who would regard a ehild’s faults with despondency? who would 
say that he had chosen his portion with evil? or who, even if a 
believer in final perseverance, would feel quite easy about a 
child, however satisfactory his religious state may appear in the 
meantime, supposing he were to be thrown out of the way of 
religious instruction and example? The very notion of religious 
and moral education has for its correlative the truth about 
childhood which we are trying to enforce. 

If this be so, it is obvious that the notion of conversion, even 
when harmonized with catholic truth, has no place when we are 
dealing with children. Their existence is a succession of bright 
intense states; it has not yet shaped itself into large masses. 
Last year is nothing to them. ‘They can, therefore, have no 
cognisable history, and cannot be called on to take the place of 
permanent penitents. We must get them to repent for the sin 
of each day, and to feel that they have a sinful nature, over 
which divine grace only can make them conquerors; but we 
cannot hope to make them livelily sensible of anything that is 
fairly past as still adhering and belonging to them. Alas! how 
does this preaching of conversion to them defraud them of their 
blessed privilege,—the privilege of knowing that they are lambs 
in Christ’s fold, from which they need never wander,—that they 
may, if they please, go on steadily “ from strength to strength,” 
—that they may be “ever with” their heavenly Father, so that 
all which He has shall be theirs,—that they need never “know 
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that bitter thing to have the Lord their God,”—that there 
needs— 
“ be no dreary space 
Between their present selves and past, 
No dreary miserable place, 
With spectral shapes aghast ; 
But the full graces of their prime, 
May, in their weak beginnings, be 
Lost in an unremembered time 
Of holy infancy.” 

This beautiful and cheering possibility, however, seems to 
have little charm in some eyes. Christian renovation is hardly 
recognised by such, when it appears according to this, its true 
and legitimate, course. The author of “The Retrospect,”—a 
gentleman who seems to have made it his business to dress up 
narratives of interesting children in various parts of England, 
whether he ever saw them himself or not,—was once, by his 
own account, standing by the death-bed of a child of eleven, 
whose spiritual condition struck him as eminently beautiful and 
satisfactory. With that we think he might have been well 
contented ; but no— 

«‘ [ was anxious to know what book, or sermon, or individual had been 
first commissioned to arrest her mind; and by what means the work had 
been carried on in her soul to its then advanced state; and the more I in- 
quired,” &c.—Litile Ann, p. 8. 

And so, a child who seemed ripe for the other world, was 
called in her dying illness to the most unwholesome and unsuit- 
able task that could have been proposed to her—the raking 
up by-gone reminiscences, and attempting to pronounce on 
by-gone states of being! And this not, we infer from the tone 
of the narration, at all to help a present self-examination, or 
merely to trace the ways of Providence, but to bring the case 
completely under the received rules. It never seems to have 
been doubted by this writer that a post-baptismal conversion 
there must have been. 

This demand for conversion in children may easily be made 
to illustrate the practical Gnosticism to which we have so often 
referred. But it is still more manifest in another demand 
closely connected with the former, and made by the same 
parties—that for experience. Hear again the biographer of 
Little Ann :— 


“In the course of my different conversations with this child, I learnt 
that it was a considerable while ago since the Lord had more especially 
convinced her of her fallen and lost condition as a child of Adam. She gave 
a very clear and Scriptural account of her experience.” —Little Ann, p. 8. 

According to the principles we have been laying down, a child 
cannot, except under very extraordinary circumstances, have 
any experience; but why this anxiety that one should have? 
Is it not from a defective apprehension of the extent. to which 
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childhood is sanctified through Christ, and from a consequent 
wish to assimilate the piety of a child to what is conceived to 
be the only adult type? We must make them cease to be 
children before, forsooth, we can be satisfied that they are 
among Christ’s little ones; we must strain their past history 
into an imaginary resemblance to that of the adult penitent ; 
they must have had vicissitudes of feeling such as God has 
spared to their tender age. 

One word in this place to prevent misapprehension. A con- 
sciously dying person of any age may have what is called expe- 
rience ; and a dying child is taken in many respects out of the 
category of childhood. But then one in so peculiar a situation 
ought not to be set before other children as a pattern. Suppos- 
ing, indeed, such records to be faithful, they may sometimes be 
useful, not as presenting to the young pictures of a condition in 
which they ought, meanwhile, to be, but as specimens of the issue 
to which holiness, in any condition, and at any age, may come. 
The death-bed in this case will be viewed, not as the Christian 
course itself, but as its termination, and, in its striking accidents, 
distinct from it. But we see no sign of such discrimination in 
the biographies with which we are dealing. 

And this confusion of a child’s religious condition with that of 
an adult becomes very observable whenever the writers quit 
vague notions of conversion and experience, and apply them- 
selves to any details of duty. Their children, as we have said, 
act as reprovers, teachers, preachers, and missionaries. The 
sometimes enter (witness the juvenile hero of “ Judah’s Lion,”) 
into religious discussions, astonishing the company by pulling 
out their Bibles, and backing their opinions with chapter and 
verse. They go about doing good, turning the sinner from the 
error of his ways. Now any one of such incidents, sayings, and 
doings, may have been natural, and seemly, under some one 
set of circumstances; but that in combination or frequent 
occurrence they are features in the true calling and right 
character of children, we altogether disbelieve. It has been well 
observed, that we must do right before we venture on doing 
good; and, we may add, that we must first learn to do right 
before we can well know how to do good. Childhood is the 
season appointed for such learning, nor can it be safely broken 
in upon by the interposition of schemes for doing good ? 

To teach children, indeed, to exercise compassion, to practise 
self-denial for the good of others, to be “ willing to give and 
glad to distribute,” to teach them that they owe a debt of love 
to those around, and that in payment of it they must bear their 
share of other a eielioan, is necessary to anything even 


approaching a christian education. But where are such lessons 

to be learnt by them? Manifestly at home, in the relations of 

family life, in the regulation of their demeanour to their parents, 
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their brothers and sisters, their relatives, and the household 
around them. ‘Then come school, and the sway of masters, and 
a narrow, yet unmistakeable, line of duties, in the observance of 
which may, by God’s grace, be acquired the elements of forti- 
tude, temperance, energy, concentration of purpose, and perse- 
verance. Need we violate this order of providence? Need we 
infringe on what the unvitiated sight at once feels to be the 
proprieties of the childish age and condition? Need we try and 
imprint on them any peculiar character distinct from that of 
their fellows, and beyond what is implied in the fulfilment of 
their baptismal vows? Need we make them conspicuous by the 
adoption of fashions, or the entering into proceedings which 
cannot be necessary ; can effect no good in the world that may 
not be supplied in some other way; can produce within them, 
at best, a questionable interest in divine things, are nearly sure 
to be felt either as an irksome restraint or as a too gratifying 
distinction?* Have we no fears on the score of endangering 
sincerity, the common possession, as it is nearly the brightest 
gem, of healthy childhood? Can we not believe that He who 
lived thirty years in the world before he entered on the work of 
His mission, and who during those thirty years consecrated by 
His participation and example each state of being, and its 
attendant duties which they brought with them, has, indeed, by 
His childhood, consecrated childhood ; and that now the little 
duties of a child are invested with a meaning, a dignity, and a 
bearing on eternity which they could not otherwise have had ? 
Can we not believe that their little humble self-denials may be 
practised for Christ’s sake, that their parents may be obeyed in 
the Lord, that their masters may be submitted to as delegates of 
a Master in heaven, that their bright enjoyments may be accom- 
panied with hearty thanksgiving, and their pains and sorrows to 
wear the mark of the cross? Cannot each little task be per- 
formed as the will of their Father who is in heaven? Cannot 
their natural affections be hallowed as fastening themselves on 
holier relationships than could be formed merely by the flesh? 
Verily, all this requires not the doing any great thing ; the pro- 
vision “ Wash, and be clean,” supplies us with all that we 
want here. 

At present, however, we allow we have not yet got much 
beyond negations. In our next we propose to offer a few posi- 
tive hints on the religious development of children. ven 





* Our readers cannot have forgotten the Islington Children’s Church Missionary 
Associations which we exposed last year, and one of the doc ts nected with 





which stands at the head of our article. We fully believe that such extreme 
absurdities are rare in any class; but we suspect that many, while with instinctive 
good taste they avoid them, know not how to ground their avoidance, and err after 
the same fashion in a less offensive way ; or, if they do not, abstain with uneasy con- 
er ag and to such we recommend the considerations which we have been en- 

reing. 
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then, however, we shall have a few more perversions against 
which to protest,—a few more errors to point out. Meanwhile 
we would wish to impress on our readers, that it is better, in 
such a matter, to be at a loss how to do all we wish, than to do 
anything injudicious or unsound; better to forego positive 
advantages till we know how really to make sure of them, and 
to be thankful for those ancient, tried, and trustworthy provi- 
sions of family life and family discipline, which, with or without 
any particular theory, christian parents can ever command 


1. Children’s Employment Commission. First Report of the Com- 
missioners. Mines. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
ety of Her Majesty. London, &c. 1842. Folio. Pp. 
xii. 269. 

2. Children’s Employment Commission. Second Report of the Com- 
missioners. Trades and Manufactures. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. London, &c. 1843. 
Folio, Pp. xvii. 228. 

3. Report, §c. from the Poor-Law Commissioners on an Inquiry into 
the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population of Great 
Britain. With Appendices. Presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by Command of Her Majesty, July, 1842. London, &c. 
1842. Pp. xxx. 457. 

4. Sanitary Inquiry: England. Local Reports on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Labouring Population of England, in consequence 
of an Inquiry directed to be made by the Poor-Law Commissioners. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her 
Majesty, July, 1842. London, &c. 1842. Pp. iv. 444. 

5. A Plea for National Holy-Days. By Loxrpv Jonn Manyers, 
M.P. Second edition. London: Painter. Pp. vi. 40. 


Every body knows who has tried it—and we trust that there are 
few so thoroughly debased and hardened as never to have attempted, 
at least, the practice—what a hard thing self-examination is. Ce 
vilain fonds de Vhomme, as Pascal has it, is not attractive untilled. 
The dark corners of the soul require a stern effort to sweep and gar- 
nish; the more needful, therefore, and the more healthful this 
exercise, the rarer is it to begin, and the more difficult to carry 
through. For the most part, it seems that we go on not knowing 
much what we are, living in an unreal, hazy atmosphere, in a per- 
petual mirage, where truth and falsehood, health and sickness, heaven 
and hell, good angels and bad, sin and striving, brief repentance and 
transient good resolves, are mixed up confusedly and painfully, the sick 
man’s vain dreams, ignorant alike that he is sick and dreaming. And 
what souls are states are: for it is a great Christian mystery, as 
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Shakspere* knew, that states are souls; that there is a national con- 
science ; that we have a corporate existence as accountable in the 
aggregate as in the individuals; that God deals with peoples and 
kingdoms as such, and that we may collectively so grieve the Spirit 
of comfort, that He will, in the end, give us up to our own hearts’ 
lusts ; and that unexampled national prosperity, such as in this king- 
dom, in the way of temporal things, we have for nearly the last two 
centuries enjoyed, rather than be deemed a signal mark of God's 
favour, may possibly be the vial of His wrath ; remembering in His 
dealings with His ancient people—in which He furnishes, at least, the 
lesson of His providence, written among the stars, for us in humility 
to read—that “when He gave them their desire, He sent leanness 
withal into their soul,” (Ps. evi. 15,) as though to exemplify the 
solemn warning, “ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Perhaps it may be a tendency towards presumption to endeavour 
to identify too closely the hidden chain of events, which are God’s 
great secrets, or to pronounce confidently this or that particular 
incident to be of His more especial direction—though we might 
religiously refer everything to His care without whom not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground-—to the exclusion of other circumstances, which 
seem, and perhaps only seem, to be of minor importance. It were 
certainly safer to institute no comparisons ; more reverent it may be 
to take the whole as of His appointment, and the-details of which 
may be known only to the angels, certainly not to us: for, as things 
are, “the euphrasie and rue” have not touched our eyes, that we may 
“behold the mountain of the city of God, full of horses and 
chariots of fire :” we are are not yet fitted for the heavenly vision. 

Disclaiming, then, both the desire or the capacity to say how far, 
or in what particulars, we may trace God’s present judgments upon 
ourselves, we desire now rather to throw out certain hints, and to 
indicate some few lines of thought, which, if pursued and collected, 
may help us to the understanding of what we are, and to the healthful 
and subduing knowledge of our real state in God’s sight ; for, if per- 
sonal self-knowledge is, as we have said, a difficult thing, a thousand- 
fold are the chances increased that as a people we shall never gain 
that disclosure of our hidden state which, rehearsing as it were the 
day of judgment, shall be the sole hope of being permitted to repent 
and amend our ways. 

Far are we from saying that we can, or are disposed to, exhaust 
this most momentous subject ; nay, we ourselves are not fitted to 
praise and blame that to which every one’s own unworthiness con- 
tributes more than he would dare to own; but so infrequent are the 
occasions, and so scanty the means, of gaining anything like a general 
and comprehensive view of any one age, or of society in the mass, 
that we most thankfully, however painfully, avail ourselves of such 





* “ There is a mystery in the soul of state, 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than our mere chroniclers dare meddle with.”"—7'roilus and Cressida. 
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opportunities as the publication of the reports named in our heading 
affords towards national self-examination. For, in truth, we know 
very little about the world; we are, the best informed of us even, 
but flies on the column ; with very imperfect powers, even if we had 
the possibility, of extricating and evolving the tangled and intricate 
web of human things; the vapour and smoke of the world’s delusions 
dulls our eyes; the din, and ceaseless and confused clamour, of 
populous cities stops our ears to the entrance of truth; we hail, 
therefore, such authentic accounts of our real state as our only hope ; 
if we treat them as a voice from another world, if we hear that in 
such a state of things as that of which we form part, 
‘“‘ Our parting genius is with sighing sent,” 

and that these solemn self-revelations may be, the prelude of a more 
awful peraBalvwuev EvrevOev; if we assure ourselves that as we are 
herein held up to our own view, such and still more frightful is the 
picture of once Christian England mirrored in the great “sea of 
glass, like unto crystal, before the throne of God;” then, but not 
otherwise, we may profit by them ; and as such they have presented 
themselves to us. They are a rare call to repentance, bain par- 
liamentary reports; they were neither ordered, nor planned, nor 
prepared, as we fear, for a Christian end; their gloomy particulars 
are jotted down with the cool, business-like air of a grocer’s day-book ; 
but there they stand in scorching, withering words—of doom if we use 
them not as God willeth,—of mercy, if we take to ourselves confusion 
of face, and say, “ Behold, I am vile; what shall I answer Thee ? 
I will lay mine hand upon my mouth: once have I spoken; but I 
will not answer; yea, twice; but I will proceed no further.” 

We must then try to be permitted to gain some general and broad 
view of the condition of millions of baptized Christians in a land, 
which, more than any other, boasts of its civilization, advancement, 
the purity of its national Church, wealth, power, magnificence, ships, 
colonies, and commerce, empire, valour, and freedom, its glorious 
constitution in Church and State, its glorious Reformation, and 
glorious revolution, and ten thousand more glories which nune per- 
soribere longum est. In point of fact, we have had a complete plethora 
of glory; we have been stall-fed with successes; we have gone on 
growing and growing, till we have fairly burst with grandeur; we 
have strutted and swaggered through the whole world, crowing over 
every peaceful farm-yard, and bullying and roystering about with our 
hats cocked, and our hands in our pockets, insolently dashing our 
well-filled purse in the face of every poor suppliant, whom we fondly 
imagined was created only to be kicked by our most condescending 
foot. We are perfectly aware of the confusion of metaphors with 
which we are sporting ; but designedly we have sketched a medley- 
monster,—like him who drew the devils in Mr. Williams’ Baptistery, 
we are not ashamed to join the pot-belly of satiety, the peacock- 
plume of vanity, the goat-foot of lechery, the big boar’s-tusk of 
cruelty, into one hideous whole,—such things are significant 
truths: and no compound can be too wild or startling to figure out 
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the pride and vanity and overbearing unchristian character of that 
impersonation of all that is selfish “ John Bull.” Cromwell boasted 
that he would make the name of Englishman as much respected as 
that of an ancient Roman. We have done more,—missing even 
such miserable credit as its iron and impressive dignity could confer— 
we have made the “ tight little island” synonymous in every country 
under heaven, among Christians and heathen alike, with all that is 
covetous and irreligious and grasping. If we could but “see our- 
selves as others see us,”"—not only as our fellow-sinners, which were 
much, behold us, but—and we now speak with all solemnity—as 
weeping angels look down upon us, we should be rather nearer to a 
true estimate of England’s spiritual condition, than by turning over 
Mr. G. Porter's book on the fiscal state of the British empire. We take 
it that the prayers of the very pagans would be a blessing for us now. 
The population of the three kingdoms is about 27,000,000 ; and 
what the proportion of rich to poor is, without troubling ourselves and 
readers with very accessible statistics, may be ascertained by a rough 
estimate, when we say that the poor—are the millions to the thou- 
sands of their more fortunate (?) brethren. Now, who knows any- 
thing about the poor? The Clergyman knows something, but much 
less than he fancies ; and the doctor knows more ; and the relieving 
officer knows most: but, after all, the higher and middle classes know 
next to nothing of what is the lot of poverty; it is not in their homes 
alone that we can estimate even the lansieal condition of the labouring 
and manufacturing poor; bad, and miserable, and most filthy as are their 
homes, these, with that mere instinct which all animals possess, are at 
least better than their state away from such homes : it may be only 
the natural magic which surrounds the word home ; but there is always 
something worse than this to the poor. First, then, we desire to 
remark upon the universal ignorance of the state of the poor—which 
ignorance alone were a national sin of no light or trivial danger. 
Attend, then, all ye who delight in May meetings, and who give 
your unsparing subscriptions to cultivate the swamps of the Niger and 
to introduce the gospel to the shores of the Yellow Sea, and learn 
what worse than heathen darkness is mantling over your own doors ; 
ye who “ pity poor Africans,” have you no sympathy for those whose 
veins carry your own blood, and who are, in a nearer sense, men and 
brethren ? Learn what ghastly shapes of misery and vice are stalking 
unobserved, and, we trust, in mercy, unknown, about your very thres- 
holds ; ye who ungrudgingly gave—and it was a righteous purpose !— 
twenty millions to annihilate a state of physical slavery which, perhaps, 
God sanctioned, and, it may be, might sanctify, remember that there 
is a darker slavery of the spirit, which has debased many millions of 
your own countrymen, here in boastful, privileged England, to a 
condition infinitely below that of the beasts who perish—which is 
daily consigning body and soul alike to hell—the sweet smile of 
innocent childhood, the maidenly proprieties of girlhood, the decent 
dignity of womanhood, those holy graces of sex, which, ever since He 
‘“ abhorred not the Virgin’s womb,” it has been the especial dignity 
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of the gospel to exalt and purify; learn, we say, that these things are 
perishing from among us, and that heathenism, the very darkest and 
dullest, is a condition infinitely higher and more blessed than protestant 
England, with all its arts and arms—with all its Bibles—with all its 
schools and churches—with all its hospitals and charitable societies— 
with all its colonies and missions, now exhibits. If even pagan piety 
shrunk alarmed at the ghastly recollection of a time when a people 
could no longer support its own vices and their remedies, how shall we 
tremble at the awful picture of the results of our social sins and of our 
wilful blindness to duties which lie at our own homes? ‘The lovely 
visions of our laughing villages and the homes of England so beauti- 
ful, are displaced in the eyes of a christian moralist, by the stern 
realities of our mines and factories and manufactories, than which 
Dante’s hell never pictured so awful a scene of the uncontrolled 
triumphs of sin and sorrow in their wildest forms. Truth is more 
terrible than fiction, and it were worse than folly—it were tempting 
God—to think of enlarging our tents till conversion has began at our 
own Jerusalem. How dare we offer the gospel of peace to others, 
till we have shown that it has so far influenced our hearts as to remain 
no longer ignorant of what we are ourselves? Are we to plant the 
cross on the Himalaya, or to preach it in populous Pekin, while its 
sign is worse than unknown in Sunderland, and its doctrines trampled 
under foot and forgotten in London and Manchester ? 

We, at least, as Christian Remembrancers—and our title is a 
startling memorial of personal duties, from which we cannot shrink— 
desire this paper to be considered a solemn confession, at least on 
our own part, of unparalleled and continued national sins, and, in its 
measure, for ourselves and readers, a prayer to avert the coming judg- 
ments and wrath. 

The two folio volumes of Reports are upon the employment of 
children, specifically, but they embrace our entire manufacturing 
system; and, being composed, for the most part, from the indirect 
testimony of unwilling witnesses, their evidence is the more trust- 
worthy. We say this to avoid the not unnatural imputation of over- 
stating the case. Few comments accompany them; they are naked 
truths, which he who runs may read. We hear much, and rightly, 
in these days, of baptism; let us see how we “suffer the little 
children to come unto Him,” and how we “take care that they be 
taught, so soon as they shall be able to learn, the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and be virtuously brought up 
to lead a godly and christian life.” 

If there be one gift of God which, in this land, is supposed to be 
at the foundation of our national wealth and importance, the hidden 
strength of all our greatness, outweighing in value the gems and ores 
of all lands, it is our coal-field: we can recall with what nervous and 
not unnatural anxiety the learned have measured the contents, and 
calculated the resources of our fuel ; as though, which were of course 
the truth, England’s political sun would set when her furnaces were 
extinguished. Such is the virtue of this mighty agent, that Sir John 
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Herschel tells us, that the combustion of two pounds of coal, pro- 
perly applied, would place a man on the summit of Mont Blanc; 
seven bushels of coal would swing the Menai Bridge aloft and whole 
into mid-air where it now stretches pendant six-score feet above the 
sea. The powers of coal are such that Archimedes’ boast were the 
simplest of its efforts. It might have been anticipated then, that to 
attach a grateful value to this blessing, we should have at least ac- 
quainted ourselves with some of the details by which we gain this 
most powerful yet secret blessing: blessing, that is, if religiously 
received. But what are the facts ? 

“It was notorious that some of these occupations are among the most 
laborious in which it is the lot of human beings to toil; but no Committee of 
the House of Commons had instituted inquiry into the actual condition of this 
class of labourers ; no Commission had been issued to investigate that condi- 
tion; no attempt of any kind had hitherto been made to ascertain the ages at 
which the children in question really begin to work, the number of hours 
during which they labour, the exact nature of their employment, nor the im- 
mediate and ultimate effects of such employment on their morals and health.” 
—Vol. I. p. 4. 

Let us then follow this division, however confusedly :— 

In South Staffordshire children are set to work in coal mines when 
between seven and eight years of age; in Shropshire as early as six: one 
case of a child of four years of age is mentioned ; in Coalbrook-dale 
“there are very few (!!) under six who are employed to draw weights 
with a girdle round the body.” In Warwickshire and Leicestershire 
the same early age occurs. Of children in Yorkshire, W. Carter 
(p. 12) is a specimen who says, with all the sad simplicity of suffer 
ing, “I went in at five, but it was a sad let-down to me in point of 
education ;” but, perhaps, the climax occurs in the evidence of— 

“Joseph Ellison, Esq. of Birkenshaw, near Birstall, says, ‘ I have been prac- 
tically acquainted with collieries nearly all my life. I know it as a fact that a 
collier now living has taken a child of, his own, who was only three years old, 
into a pit to ‘hurry,’ and when the child was exhausted it was carried home, 
stripped, and put to bed. This is a rare occurrence; but I can prove it, if 
required, by undeniable evidence, to have been a fact.’ Another witness, John 

bbotson, aged forty-three, collier, examined at the same place, says, ‘I have 
been forty-five* years in the pits. I knew a man, called Joseph Cawthrey, who 
sent a child in at four years old; and there are many who go to thrust behind 
at that time, and many go at five and six ; but it is soon enough for them to go 
atnine or ten. Zhe sooner they go in the sooner their constitution is mashed up.” 
—P. 12. 

“Children, both boys and girls, of these ages are taken out of their beds at 
four o’clock, and brought to the pits.” —Jbid. 

Though, perhaps, in atrocity this instance may be excelled by 

“« One case which is recorded in which a child was regularly taken into the 
pit by his father at three years of age. ‘It was made to follow him to the 
workings, there to hold the candle, and when exhausted with fatigue was 
cradled upon the coals until his return at night.’ ”—P. 14. 

The diary of one of these little unfortunates is graphic :— 

“ The Sub-commissioner says, I visited the house of the parents of a little 
boy whom I saw keeping a door down Flatworth Pit, on the 20th of May; it 
was about seven o’clock on the Sunday evening, and the boy, ‘Thomas Roker, 





* [ Hereis some discrepancy in dates, which we do not profess torecon¢ile.—Ep. C. R. | 
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was in bed asleep. His mother said he was aged about six years and seven 
months, and that he had been down the pit about a month or six weeks. The 
boy was at school at three years old, and his father wished to make him a better 
scholar before he went down, Always put him to bed early, because he must 
get up every working morning at three o'clock : and he often rubs his eyes when 
he is woke, and says he has only just been to sleep. He gets up at 3 a.m., and 
goes down the pit at 4 o’clock a.m. He gets his dinner directly he comes home, 
about half-past 4 p.m. or a quarter to 5 p.m., and then he washes himself, and 
goes to bed between six and seven; so that he will never be up more than two 
hours from the pit for eating, washing, and playing. When his son gets alittle 
more hardened to the pit, his father means to send him to night-school, and 
stop an hour off his sleep. Thomas generally goes down the pit in a corf, with 
a good few boys in it, and sometimes he goes up on his father’s knee. It is a 
dusty Pit but he never complains, though he tells many a queer story of the 
pit. The pit does not hurt him, but makes him a little whiter, and perhaps 
thinner. He was a very fat boy when he was three years old. Johnny Fiddis 
was younger when he first went down ; thinks people send their bairns earlier 
down the pit than they did.”—Pp. 17,18. 


In Scotland the same state of things exists: in the Fordel 
colliery 


Py Girls begin to draw with the chain [of which more anon] from six years 
of age.” 


And in Wales and Ireland the same. The consequences are em- 
phatically summed up by the Rev. W. Parlane, of Tranent (p. 19) : 


“Children of amiable temper and conduct at seven years of age, often 
return next season from the collieries, as an old teacher says, with most 
HELLISH DISPOSITIONS.” 


And small wonder, for the next section of the Report contains 
evidence which we dare not extract: suffice it, however, to say, and 
we trust that no false delicacy will prevent the truth from being fully 
known, that every order of nature is reversed ; if girls work in boys’ 
clothes such is a rare sight of decency, for the rule is for the men to 
work stark naked in the pits, with girls, not their own relations, naked 
to the waist, or with tattered rags “‘ hurrying ” for them, the trousers 
which such girls wear being usually in holes, 


“ Patience Kershaw, aged seventeen, Mr. Joseph Stock’s Booth Town Pit, 
Halifax: ‘I hurry in the clothes I have now got on, trousers and ragged 
jacket; the bald place upon my head is made by thrusting corves; my legs 
have never ended, but sisters’ did when they went to mill ; ji hurry the corves 
a mile and more under ground and back; they weigh 3 cwt.; I hurry eleven 
a-day ; I wear a belt and chain at the workings to get the corves out; the 
getters that I work for are naked except their caps; they pull off all their 
clothes; I see them at work when I go up; sometimes they beat me, if I am 
not quick enough, with their hands; they strike me upon my back; the boys 
take liberties with me sometimes, they pull me about; i am the only girl in the 
pit; there are about twenty boys and fifteen men; all the men’ are naked ; 

would rather work in mill than in coal-pit.’—[Sub-commissioner : ‘ This girl 
is an ignorant, filthy, ragged, and deplorable-looking object, and such a one as 
the uncivilized natives of the prairies would be shocked to look upon.’] ”"— 
Pp. 80, 81. 

‘‘ Betty Harris, aged thirty-seven, drawer in a coal-pit, Little Bolton : ‘I have 
a belt round my waist, and a chain passing between my legs, and I go on m 
hands and feet. The road is very steep, and we have to hold by a rope, and, 
when there is no rope, by anything we can catch hold of. There are six women 
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and about six boys and girls in the pit I work in; it is very hard work for a 
woman. The pit is very wet where I work, and the water comes over our clog- 
tops always, and I have seen it up to my thighs: it rains in at the roof terribly; 
my clothes are wet through almost all day long. I never was ill in my life but 
when I was lying-in. My cousin looks after my children in the day-time. I am 
very tired when I get home at night; I fall asleep sometimes before I get 
washed. I am not so strong as I was, and cannot stand my work so well as I used 
to do. I have drawn till 1 have had the skin off me; the belt and chain is 
worse when we are in the family way. My feller [husband] has beaten me 
many a time for not being ready. I were not used to it at first, and he had 
little patience : I have known many a man beat his drawer.’ —P. 27. 

Perhaps the abominations which the following reveals are actually 
among the least horrible :— 

“ Betty Wardle: ‘I have worked in a pit since I was six years old. I have 
had four children ; two of them were born while I worked in the pits. I worked 
in the pits whilst I was in the family way. J had a child born in the pits, and 
I brought it up the pit-shaft in my skirt ; it was born the day after I were 
married—that makes me to know.’”—P. 27. 

This “ hurrying” varies considerably ; in some, (and terrible wood- 
cuts represent the process with frightful accuracy,) the “ hurriers” 
buckle round their naked persons a broad leather strap, to which is 
attached in front a ring, and from the ring runs a chain between the 
legs, which is fastened on to the “corve,” or small waggon, which 
the hurrier, male or female, pulls along a passage so narrow, “ in 
some cases from 16 to 20 inches in height,” (p. 78,) that the work 
must be done on all fours; and in others, they push the corves 
before them. These corves sometimes weigh twelve and a half hun- 
dred weight, (p. '75,) the pit bottom is deep in mire, (p. 80,) and 
the distance traversed is often eight and a half miles per diem, (p. 89.) 
In order to illustrate the system, we make some random extracts. 

“ Alexander Gray, ten years old, pump boy,—‘ I am obliged to pump fast, 
or the water would cover us. The water frequently covers my legs.’ (P. 61.) 
Janet Cumming,—‘ the water frequently comes up to the calves of my legs.’ 
(Ibid.) Isabella Read,—‘ in the pits there is difficulty of breathing; the lights 
often go out.’ (Jbid.) William Ghent is seven years old ; ‘is sure he has worked 
nearly two years ; has to work nearly up to his knees in sludge all day.’ ” 

We do not know that anything struck us more than this “ one 
touch of nature” from S. Richards, who says, “when beans are 
coming into flower, that's the awkwardest time for a collier,” (p. 61.) 
Alas! poor soul! what for him are the sweet bean-flowers—the 
pleasant uplands—the thymey hills—the blue sky? His home is 
**in the pit, which is so hot that sweat and water are constantly run- 
ning down his face” (cbid.); where “it rains from the roof,” and 
where “they are very much put about by the black damp, which 
swells their bellies, and makes their heads ache,” and where “ men 
have been burned to death by the wildfire,” and where “ it is very 
*smothery’ and ‘as hot as a stove,’ ” (tbid.)—where “a thick mist 
or fog pervades the whole pit,” (p. 50,)—and where “the bottom is 
in some places near knee-deep in mud and water, full of holes, and 
most painful to walk, much more to hurry, in; so much carbonic gas 
is present, that the candles were repeatedly put out,” (p. 54,)—where 
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“the salt-water-drops from the roof, and the heat together, strikes 
boils on the boys,” (p. 59.)—[Egyptian plagues of “ darkness that 
might be felt,” and “boils and blains breaking out on man ;”] which 
water is ‘‘ exceedingly irritating,” and produces specific ‘ carbuncles,” 
and “is more like the diluted brine of a pickle-tub,” (ibid.) ; where 
“the choke-damp gathers in soft weather,” (p. 61) ; where “ Margaret 
Watson lost her brother by it ; for he sank down, and she tried to 
draw him out, but the air stopped her breath, and she was forced to 
gang” (ibid.) ; where “ fathers die of dropsy from sitting in damp 
work and bad air ;” where “the place is always knee-deep in water, 
and sometimes belly-deep ;” where “the pit is not above twenty 
inches seam, and has a foot of water in it,—a terrible wet pit,—the 
men sit on a board when they work, and lade out the water once in 
half an hour.” (Pp. 55, 56.) 

But of all the miserable estates, look, Christian mothers, at “ the 
trapper.” “J.C. Symons, Esq.” is a limner as painful and twice as 
true as Sterne :— 


“ The trappers sit in a little hole scooped-out for them in the side of the gates 
behind each door, where they sit with a string in their hands attached to the 
door, and pull it open the moment they hear the corves (i.e. carriages for con- 
veying the coal) at hand, and the moment it has passed, they let the door fall 
too, which it does of its own weight. If anything impedes the shutting of the 
door they remove it, or, if unable to do so, run to the nearest man to get him 
to do it for them. ‘They have nothing else to do; but, as their office must be 
performed from the repassing of the first to the passing of the last corve during 
the day, they are in the pit the whole time it is worked, frequently above twelve 
hours a-day. They sit, moreover, in the dark, often with a damp floor to stand 
on, and exposed necessarily to drafts. It is a most painful thing to contem- 
a the dull dungeon-like life these little creatures are doomed to spend—a 

ife, for the most part, passed in solitude, damp, and darkness. They are 
allowed no light; but sometimes a good-natured collier will bestow a little bit 
of candle on them as a treat. On one occasion, as I was passing a little trap- 
per, he begged me for a little grease from my candle. I found that the poor 
child had scooped out a hole in a great stone, and, having obtained a wick, had 
manufactured a rude sort of lamp; and that he kept it going as well as he 
could by begging contributions of melted tallow from the candles of any Sama- 
ritan passers-by. To be in the dark, in fact, seemed to be the great grievance 
with all of them. Occasionally they are so posted as to be near the shaft, 
where they can sometimes run and enliven themselves with a view of the corves 
going up with the coals, or, perhaps, occasionally with a bird’s-eye peep at the 
aylight itself; their main amusement is that, however, of seeing the corves 
pass along the gates at their posts. When we consider the very trifling cost at 
which these little creatures might be supplied with a light, as is the case in the 
Cumberland collieries, there are few things which more strongly indicate the 
neglect of their comforts than the fact of their being kept in darkness—of all 
things the most wearisome to a young child.” 

“John Saville, seven years old, collier’s boy at the Soap Pit, Sheffield: ‘I 
stand and open and shut the door; I’m generally in the dark, and sit me down 
against the door; I stop twelve hours in the pit; I never see daylight now, 
except on Sundays; I fell asleep one day, and a corve ran over my leg and 
made it smart; they'd squeeze me against the door if I fall to sleep again. — 
Sarah Gooder, aged eight years: ‘I’m a trapper in the Gauber Pit. I have 
to trap without a light, and I’m seared. I go at four and sometimes half-past 
three in the morning, and come out at five and half-past. I never go to sleep. 
Sometimes I sing when I've light, but not in the dark ; I dare not sing then. 
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I don’t like being in the pit. I am very sleepy when I go sometimes in the 
morning.’—James Sanderson, eight years old: ‘I am a trapper. I sit in the 
dark all the day, or I run to the bottom of the pit and come back.’—Samuel 
Hirst, aged nine years and four months, Jump Pit: ‘I sit by myself. I never 
have alight. I sit still all day long, and never do anything except open and 
shut the door.’—William Martin, not ten years old, Messrs. Houldsworth’s 
Colliery: ‘1 trap two doors. I never see the daylight except on Sundays.’ ” 

“ This occupation is one of the most pitiable in a coal-pit, from its extreme 
monotony. Exertion there is none, nor labour, further than is requisite to 
open and shut a door. As these little fellows are always the youngest in the 
pits, I have generally found them very shy, and they have never anything to 
say for themselves. Their whole time is spent in sitting in the dark for twelve 
hours, and opening and shutting a door to allow the waggoners to pass. Were 
it not for the passing and repassing of the waggons it would be equal to solitary 

81. 


o 
confinement of the worst order.” —P. 


If darkness be part of hell’s punishment, well may the child pray, 
év O? pase cat dAEcaov, tel vb ror eVadEV aUTWC: 


and if we have sympathies for dead robins, have we no tcar for poor 
little “ Mary Davis, trapper ” ? 


“ A very pretty little girl, who was fast asleep under a piece of rock near the 
air-door below ground. Her lamp had gone out for want of oil; and, upon 
waking her, she said the rats, or some one, had run away with her bread and 
cheese, so she went to sleep.” —P. 31. 

“The work [says Ann Eggley, aged 18], is far too hard for me—some- 
times, when we get home at night we have not power to wash us, and then we go 
to bed. Sometimes we fall asleep in the chair.”—P. 75. 

“ Fanny Drake, aged fifteen, says: ‘I work with my head sometimes; it makes 
my head sore sometimes, so that [ cannot bear it touched ; it és soft too. [have 
often had headaches, and colds, and coughs, and sorethroats. I work for 
James Greenwood; he is no kin to me. The getter [i.e. the excavator of the 
coal] I work with, wears a flannel waistcoat when he is poorly, but when he 
is quite well, he wears nothing at all. It is about thirty-two inches where we 
hurry.’ "—Jbid. 

“ William Varley ‘has worked since he was seven years old—draws with the 
belt—his belt makes him smart again.’ J. Wilson ‘has pulled till his hips have 
hurt him so that he has not known what to do with himself,’ and ‘the belt 
chafes.’ R. Clarke, ‘until he is very sore.’”—I’. 70. 

“ James Pearce, twelve years of age: ‘ About a year and a half ago I took 
to the girdle and chain; I do not like it; it hurts me; it rubs my skin off; I 
often feel pain. I have often had blisters on my side; but when I. was more 
used to it it would not blister, but it smarted very badly. The chain was made 
of the same stuff as the rope that goes down the pit. I crawled on hands and 
feet. I often knocked my back against the top of the pit, and it hurt it very 
sore. The legs ached very badly. When I came home at night I often sat 
down to rest me by the way, I was sotired. The work made me look much 
older than T was. I worked at this drawing with girdle and chain three or 
four months. I thought that if I kept at this work I should be nothing at all, 
and I went and worked upon the honk. Many boys draw with girdle and chain 
now. There is not the railway and the dans. It is like drawing on the roads. 
I think it is a great hurt toa boy: it must be, to draw the same as a horse 
draws. A great many boys find that they are unable, and give over drawing 
with girdle and chain. It is very hard, very hard, sir. If they were to lay 
down rails, and push the coals on dans, it would be very convenient for the 
boys, though the expense might not be convenient for the masters.’ Thomas 
Hale, between fourteen and fifteen years of age: ‘I now draw a dan with a 
girdle and chain. I do not like it at all; itishard work. I have marks on my 
side ; it was cut by the girdle. ‘The work is too low for dans; it is only three- 
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— high. I never saw any dans pushed; that would be a deal better.’ 
saac Tipton, sixteen years of age: ‘1 next went to draw with the girdle and 
chain. I had a girdle round the middle, and a chain under my legs; it was 
very hard work. If I had a bit of time in the pit I laid myself down on my 
back. We had no time unless something was the matter with the engine. Long 
before night we were so tired that we could hardly walk home sometimes. The 
girdle often makes blisters. I have had pieces like shillings and half-crowhs, 
with the skin cocking up, all full of water, and when I put on the girdle the 
blisters would break and the girdle would stick, and next day they would fill 
again. These blisters give very great pain. There is no railway in the pits in 
which they use the girdle and chain. In all the pits about this part they use 
the girdle and chain. Robert North: ‘ I went into the pit at seven years of 
age, to assist to fill the skips. We cannot stop at what work we like; we are 
shifted. I drew about twelve months. When I drew by the girdle and chain 
the skin was broken, and the blood ran down. I durst not say anything. If 
we said anything, they, the butty, and the reeve who works under him, would 
take a stick and beat us. Men could not do the work, and they compelled us. 
I have seen lads of nine drawing with the girdle and chain. I have seen many 
draw at six; but they were not able to draw the full day out. If they are put 
to do the work, they must do it or be beat.’ ””—P. 68. 

** Isabella Reid, twelve years old: ‘I carry about one cwt. and a quarter on 
my back ; have to stoop much, and creep through water. When first down, fell 
frequently asleep, from heat and fatigue. J do not like the work, nor do the 
lassies, but they are made tolike it.’ (P.29.) Helen Reid, sixteen years old, coal- 
bearer: ‘ I have wrought five years in the mines in this part ; my employment is 
carrying coal. Am frequently worked from four in the morning until six at 
night. I work night-work week about [alternate weeks]. I then go down at 
two in the day, and come up at four and six in the morning. I can carry near 
two ewt. on my back. I do not like the work. Two years since the pit closed 
upon thirteen of us, and we were two days without food or light; nearly one 
day we were up to our chins in water. At last we got to an old shaft, to which 
we picked our way, and were heard by people watching above. Two months 
ago I was filling the tubs at the pit bottom, when the gig clicked too early, and 
the hook caught me by my pit-clothes—the people did not hear my shrieks— 
my hand had fast grappled the chain, and the great height of the shaft caused 
me to lose my courage, and 1 swooned. The banksman could scarcely remove 
my hand—the deadly grasp saved my life.’ —P. 29. 


We never met with a more significant and pathetic phrase than 
that “deadly grasp.” The frightful miseries of what we cannot, 
with faithfulness, omit, pass all conception of horrors. 


“ Jane Johnson, aged twenty-nine, draws coal: ‘ I was seven and a half 
years of age when my uncle first yoked me to the work, as father and mother 
were dead ; it was at Sheriff-hall, and I carried coal on my back; I could carry 
2 cwt. when fifteen years of age ; but I now feel the weakness upon me from 
the strains. 1 have been married near ten years, and had four children; have 
usually wrought till within one or two days of the children’s birth. Many women 
lose their strength early from overwork, and get injured in their backs and 
legs ; was crushed by a stone some time since, and forced to lose one of my 
fingers.’ Jane Peacock Watson, age forty, coal-bearer : ‘ I have wrought in the 
bowels of the earth thirty-three years ; have been married twenty-three years, 
and had nine children, two dead born; thinks they were so from the oppressive 
work ; a vast of women have dead children and false births, which are worse, as 
they are not able to work after the latter. I have always been obliged to work 
below till forced to go home to bear the bairn, and so have all the other women. 
We return as soon as able, never longer than ten or twelve days ; many less, if 
they are much needed. It is only horse-work, and ruins the women ; it crushes 
their haunches, bends their ankles, and makes them old women at forty. 
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Women so soon get weak that they are forced to take the little ones down to 
relieve them; even children of six years of age do much to relieve the burthen. 
Knows it is bad to keep bairns from school, but every little helps.’ Isabel 
Hogg, fifty-three years of age, was a coal-bearer: ‘ Been married thirty-seven 
years; it was the practice to marry early ; when the coals were all carried on 
women’s backs, men needed us; from the great sore labour false births are 
frequent and very dangerous. 1 have four ew married, and all work 
below till they bear their bairns—one is very badly now from working while 
pregnant, which brought on a miscarriage, from which she is not expected to 
recover. Collier-people suffer much more than others. You must just tell the 
Queen Victoria that we are guid loyal subjects; women people here don’t mind 
work, but they object to horse-work ; and that she would have the blessings of 
all the Scotch coal. women if she would get them out of the pits, and send them 
to other labour.’ [Mrs. Hogg is one of the most respectable coal-wives in 
Penston; her rooms are all well furnished, and the house the cleanest I have 
seen in East Lothian.] Isabel Wilson, thirty-eight years old, coal-putter : 
‘ When women have children thick (fast) they are compelled to take them 
down early. When on Sir John’s work was a carrier of coals, which caused 
me to miscarry five times, from the strains, and was gai ill after each ; last child 
was born on Saturday morning, and I was at work on the Friday night.' Eliza- 
beth M‘Neil, thirty-eight years old, coal-putter: ‘ Women think little about 
working below when with child; have wrought below myself till last hour, and 
returned twelve or fourteen days after. I knew a woman who came up and 
the child was born in the field next the coal-hill. Women frequently miscarry 
below, and suffer much after ; vast of women are confined before they have time 
to change themsel.’ Jane Wood, wife of James Wood, formerly a coal-drawer 
and bearer: ‘ Worked below more than thirty years. I have two daughters 
below, who really hate the employment, and often prayed to leave, but we 
canna do well without them just now. The severe work causes women much 
trouble; they frequently have premature births. Jenny M‘Donald, a neigh- 
bour, was laid idle six months, and William King’s wife lately died from mis- 
carriage, and a vast of women suffer from similar causes.’ Margaret Boxter, 
fifty years old, coal-hewer: ‘I hew the coal; have done so since my husband 
failed in his breath; he has been off work twelve years. I have a son, daugh- 
ter, and niece working with me below, and we have sore work to get mainte- 
nance. I go down early to hew the eoal for my girls to draw; my son hews 
also. The work is not fit for women, and men could prevent it were they to 
labour more regular; indeed, men about this place don’t wish wives to work in 
mines, but the masters seem to encourage it—at any rate, the masters never 
interfere to prevent it.’ "—P. 30. 


And, to crown all, there is one revolting page (32) of this Report 
which contains the details of the detestable abominations practised 
between the sexes in these hells upon earth, which far exceeds in 
atrocious horror all that we could have conceived possible. Otaheite 
itself is purity compared with “ the abominations which they do in 
the dark, every man in the chambers of his” pit. One specimen, 
and that not the most awful, is— 

“ The case of a girl, being employed as a hurrier, having been attempted to 


be ravished frequently by her father-in-law [stepfather, we suppose}, till at 
length she could not go down into the pit.”—P. 32. 


The hours of work vary, but “universally the youngest children, 
the trappers (supra, p. 683), descend into the pits first, and ascend 
last.” P. 106. 

In Derbyshire they work sixteen hours out of the twenty-four ; 
the average in England is twelve hours; in the East of Scotland, 
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“on alternate days, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, and even eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four” (p. 110); and in Wales from eight 
to ten hours. Night-work is very common (pp. 116—119) ; and of 
its terrific effects let us attend to— 


“ James Taylor, going in eleven years of age: ‘Used to work at the pit he 
was last in in the night-shift, when it was his master’s turn ; when he had been 
working at night could not sleep in the day, not more than two hours, and 
then he ran a-playing him. Felt when he slept as though he were waggoning, 
and dreamt that the waggons were all coming on t’butty and him, that the roof 
was tumbling in on them, or that George Whitehead, his butty, was ‘ puncing’ 
a or striking him]. He was a wicked lad, and one time wouldn’t let 
1im eat his dinner. When he got up to run about th’ loan [lane] after t’ other 
lads, he felt queer, and kept shuttin’ his ’een and runnin’. He couldn’t feel 
well after watching all t’neet. Could keep awake all night, constantly work- 
ing ; for if he stopped work he would go to sleep, and then he would have a 
clout i’ the mouth.’ William Dronsfield, going in eighteen years of age: 
‘ Worked night-sets in Mr. Wrigley’s pits, which are still regularly worked by 
alternate night and day-shifts. Did not like the night-work, nobody does; 
would liefer work six days than five nights, for the same money. Felt always 
quite muzzy and sleepy in the night, when working.’ ”—P. 115. 


‘George Anderson, eleven years old: ‘ Has worked in the night-shift every 
other fortnight, almost all the year. In the night-shift, went down at four 
[getting up at three] p.m., and came up at about half-past four in the morning. 
Was often sleepy. Got his hammers twice [was beaten twice] for being asleep. 
The putters beat him with their soam-stick [handles], and hurt him and made 
him cry, because he did not open the door for them.’ ”—P. 116. 


The meals are taken only by snatches ; the children are, in many 
places, most brutally treated by the “ butties” or overlookers: ‘ the 
man threw me down, and put out two of my ribs” (p. 126); and, 
to select but one portion of evidence out of scores of instances,— 


** Margaret Westwood, aged fourteen years and a half: ‘I hurry for 
Charles Littlewood; I am let to him. He does not use me well. He pays 
{i.e. strikes me] a good deal, but has not lately. He hits me with his hand. 
Sometimes he hurts me. When we get to pit’s bottom we have to wait 
sometimes for corves, and then he is angry, and that is what he pays me for.’ ” 
—P. 129. 


Halifax seems to have a bad pre-eminence in this fiendish 
brutality. 


“ At Mr. Thomas Holmes’s Shugden Lane Pit I remember meeting with one 
of the boys, crying very bitterly, and bleeding from a wound in the cheek. 
I found out his master at a remote heading, who told me, in a tone of savage 
defiance, ‘ that the child was one of the slow ones, who would only move when 
he saw blood, and that by throwing a piece of coal at him for that purpose, he 
had accomplished his object, and that he often adopted the like means.’”’ 
—P. 130. 

“ Margaret Gomley, aged nine: ‘They flog us down in the pit, sometimes 
with their hand, which hurts me very much; Thomas Copeland flogs me more 
than once in a day, which makes me cry.’ William Jagger, aged eleven: 
‘The men serve me out sometimes—they wallop me; I don’t know what for, 
except ‘tis when I don’t hurry fast enough.’ Harriet Craven, aged eleven : 
‘ What made me cry when you came down was because Ibbotson had been 
braying [beating] me; he flung a piece of coal as big as my head at me, and 
it struck me in my back.’ ”—ZJbid. 
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Nor is it much better in Lancashire. 

“ There is a lad called Jonathan Dicks, from St. Helen’s workhouse, he gets 
thrashed very ill. I saw his master beat him with a pickaxe on his legs and 
arms, and his master cut a great gash in his head with a blow of a pickaxe, 
and he threw a hundred weight at him and swelled up his eye and made it 
blue.’—‘ Were there any other lads who get them ?’—‘ Yes, there is another little 
lad, called Andrew, I don’t know his other name; he is about eight years old; 
he is half-clammed, and many a time he comes without any dinner or anything 
to eat, and we give him some of ours.’ Alice Singleton, aged twelve: ‘ Are 
you ever beaten ?’—‘ Yes, I get beat sometimes.’'—‘ What do they beat with ?’ 
‘ With a pick-arm, or a belt, or a cut, or anything, just as it happens.’—‘ Are 
girls thrashed as boys are ?’—‘ Yes. I have seen wenches Rae very much ; 
they will thrash a lass as soon as a lad.’ ”—P. 131. 

“William Holt, aged eighteen, Red Delf Pit, Over-Darwen, Blackburn : 
‘ Has been beat with pick-haum, hammer, and lumps of wood ; never made any 
bruises ; some as gets their legs broke with it, striking too hard, and [the striker] 
does not think of it; never seed any, but has heard tell of it; has seen when 
they gotten an eye knocked out by whizzing stones at them. Does not beat 
his drawers yet; does not mean to. Some as is great ones does it to some as 
is not their own.’ ”—P. 132. 

Perhaps the unearthly ferocity of the following has been unparal- 
leled in the world’s history. 

“ Robert Tweedale, aged fourteen: ‘The getter [who hews the coal] he 
thrutched for [carried for] was a wicked old fellow, named Charles Hill ; once 
he bit him by the thigh, and lifted him to the roof in his mouth ; many a time has 
he hit him on the side of his head. Worked with him a year, and has been 
with him four times over. He bit him because he had no strength to lift the 
tub on the rails when he came to them in the main-way. Because he could 
no’ work with him ‘ gradely’ [kindly], left him.”—P. 132. 


This monstrous deed occurred at Oldham. And, without sickening 
our readers with other and superfluous particulars, we rapidly group 


together— 

‘“‘ The chief accidents to which persons employed in coal mines are exposed 
are,—l, falling down the shaft, whether of apit in work or of one now 
abandoned ; 2, the falling of something on the head while descending or 
ascending the shaft ; 3, the breaking of the rope or chain; 4, the falling of 
something from the roof of the mine; 5, the being drawn over the pulley and 
dashed to the ground or precipitated down the shaft from the neglect of the 
engine-man ; 6, being crushed by a mass of coal unexpectedly falling while the 
hewers are ‘undergoing ;’ 7, suffocation by carbonic acid gas; 8, suffocation 
or burning, or both, from the explosion of carbureted hydrogen gas; 9, drown- 
ing from the sudden breaking in of water from old workings; 10, minor 
accidents from falls in the mine and injuries from the horses and carriages.”"— 
Pp. 136, 137. 
and the effects of over-working :— 

‘* William Fletcher, aged thirty-three, collier, West Hallam: ‘ Considers the 
collier’s life a very hard one, both for man and boy; the latter full as hard as 
the former.’”—“ John Beaseley, collier, aged forty-nine, Shipley: ‘ He has 
known instances where children have been so overcome with the work as to 
cause them to go off in a decline; he has seen those who could not get home 
without their father’s assistance, and have fallen asleep before they could be 
got to bed; has known children of six years old sent to the pit, but thinks there 
are none at Shipley under seven or eight; in his opinion a boy is too weak to 
stand the hours even to drive between until he is eight or nine years old; the 
boys go down at six in the morning, and has known them kept down until 
nine or ten, until they are “ almost ready to exhaust ;” the children and young 
persons work the same hours as the men ; the children are obliged to work in 
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the night if the wagon-road is out of repair, or the water coming on them ; it 
happens sometimes two or three times in the week; they then go down at 
six P.M. to six a.m., and have from ten minutes to half an hour allowed for 
supper, according to the work they have to de; they mostly ask the children 
who have been at work the previous day to go down with them, but seldom 
have to oblige them; when he was a boy he has worked for thirty-six hours 
running many a time, and many more besides himself have done so.’—Wil- 
liam Wardle, aged forty, Eastwood: ‘There is no doubt colliers are much 
harder worked than labourers ; indeed it is the hardest work under heaven.’— 
Samul Richards, aged forty, Awsworth : ‘ There are Sunday-schools when the 
will go; but when boys have been beaten, knocked about, and covered wit 
sludge all the week, they want to be in bed to rest all day on Sunday.’ Wil- 
liam Sellers, operative, aged twenty-two, Butterley Company : ‘ When he first 
worked in a pit he has been so tired that he has slept as he walked.’” 

' «¢ ##* *** enoine-man, Babbington: * Has, when working whole days, often 
seen the children lie down on the pit-bank and go to sleep, they were so tired.”’ 
John Attenborough, schoolmaster, Greasley : ‘ Has observed the collier children 
are more tired and dull than the others, but equally as anxious to learn.’— 
Ann Birkin : ‘ Is mother to Thomas and Jacob, who work in Messrs. Fenton’s 
pits; they have been so tired after a whole day’s work that she has at times 
had to wash them and lift them into bed.’—Hannah Neale, Butterley Park : 
‘ They come home so tired that they become stiff, and can hardly get to bed. 
Constantine, the one ten years old, formerly worked in the same pit as his 
brothers, but about half a year since his toe was cut off by the bind falling ; 
notwithstanding this, the loader made him work until the end of the day, 
although in the greatest pain. He was out of work more than four months 
owing to this accident.’—Ellen Wagstaff, Watnall : ‘ Has five children, three 
at Trough-lane and two at Willow-lane, Greasley; one at Trough-lane is 
eighteen, one fourteen, one thirteen years of age; and those at Willow-lane 
are sixteen and nineteen: they are variously employed ; the youngest was not 
seven years old when he first went to the pits. ‘The whole have worked since 
they were seven or seven and a half; they have worked from six to eight ; from 
six to two for half-days; no meal time in haif-days; she has known them when 
at full work so tired when they first worked, that you could not hear them 
speak, and they fell asleep before they could eat their suppers; it has grieved 
her to the heart to see them.’.—Ann Wilson, Underwood: ‘Is mother to 
Richard Clarke and mother-in-law to Matthew Wilson. Has heard what they 
have said, and believes it to be true; has known when they work whole days 
they have come home so tired and dirty, that they could scarcely be prevented 
lying down on the ashes by the fire-side, and could not take their clothes off; 
has had to do it for them, and take them to the brook to wash them, and has 
set up most of the night to get their clothes dry. The next morning they have 
gone to the pit like bears to the stake.—Hannah Brixton, Babbington: ‘ The 
butties slave them past anything. Has frequently had them drop — as 
soon as they have got in the house, and complain of their legs and arms aching 
very bad.’” 

«William Hawley, schoolmaster, Ilkeston: ‘ Has certainly perceived those 
children who work in the pits much more dull and stupid than the others, both 
at school and chapel; it is his opinion children are sent to work at the pits too 
young, and it is decidedly too long for children to work from six to eight; he 
has often to complain of the colliers’ children’s bad attendance on Sunday 
mornings, and the reply generally is they were so tired they overslept them- 
selves.’ Isaac Rowbotham, schoolmaster, West Hallam: ‘ Has observed boys 
who have been brought up in the free-school, and afterwards worked in a pit, 
and attended the Sunday-school, read much worse than they formerly did, 
appear duller, and more tired than other boys, although equally as willing to 
learn.’ Samuel Brentnall, Kimberley School: ‘Has been Superintendent 
more than six years; has observed the pit-boys much duller and more stupid at 
learning ; they are very heavy and drowsy, and frequently drop asleep during 
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the service; has observed this much more so amongst the younger ones.’ 
Daniel Hook, schoolmaster, Radford: ‘ Has often observed and mentioned it, 
that the pit-boys are anxious and willing to be taught, but he scarcely ever 
knew one but what was duller than the other boys in the school, and always 
appeared more tired and sleepy.’” [This opinion was agreed to by the other 
teachers. ]—Pp. 174, 175. 


of which one of the parents states— 


“« They come as tired as dogs, and throw themselves on the ground like 
dogs here, (pointing to the hearthstone before the fire,) we cannot get them to 
bed.”—P. 178. “ Girls of eighteen never wash themselves at night, they are 
so tired."—P. 177. Peter Gaskell used to “hear his sister complain of the 
boils on her back, and her legs all eaten with wales. She had to go through 
water to her work. She used to go out about four o’clock in the morning.” — 
Ibid. 


and the frightful diseases which their work brings on; such as “ the 
muscles developed to an unnatural degree amounting to deformity : 
the muscles of the back and loins stood from the body and appeared 
like a rope passing under the skin :” the “thin and gaunt appearance 
of adults,” “ epilepsy arising from over-exertion,” “ hemorrhagia 
purpurea (a suffusion of blood under the cuticle) from the same 
cause,” ‘stunted growth,” “crippled gait, curvature of the spine, 
in-kneed :” 

“‘ The hair is very often worn off bald, and the part is swollen so that some- 
times it is like a bulb filled with spongy matter, so very bad after they have 
done their day’s work, that they cannot bear it touching.” William Holt: 
‘* Some thrutched with their head, because they cannot thrutch enough with 
their hands alone. Thrutching with the head makes a gathering in the head, 
and makes them very ill.”—P. 187. 


nausea, vomiting, asthma, “ that disease peculiar to colliers, called 
‘black spittle,’ rheumatism, chronic diseases of the glands, local 
irritations, ruptures, premature old age,” the “average duration of 
life reduced to 40,” not “six colliersaged 60 in a population of 
1000,” and, last of all, the sad summing up. 


“From a consideration of the whole of the preceding evidence it appears 
that persons employed in coal mines in general acquire a preternatural develop- 
ment of the muscles, especially about the arms, shoulders, chest, and back ; 
that for some time they are capable of prodigious muscular exertion ; that in a 
few years their strength diminishes, and many lose their robust appearance ; 
that these then become pallid, stunted in growth, short of breath, sometimes 
thin, and often crooked and crippled, and that, in addition to several minor 
ailments, which, however, occasion no inconsiderable suffering, they are pecu- 
liarly subject to certain mortal diseases, the direct result of their employment, 
and of the state of the place in which they work.” —P. 194. 


To complete this picture of moral and physical degradation, we 
subjoin a finished study from “ E. Waring, Esq.,” Sub-commissioner 
in the Forest of Dean. 


“ John Harvey, thirteen years of age, a carter in Crown Pit (Mr. Waters’s) : 
‘Gets potatoes and butter, or potatoes fried with bacon, when he goes home 
from the pit; gets whatever he can catch; is always very hungry after work ; 
seldom has as much as he could eat. Does not go to Sunday-school, because 
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he has no clothes besides what he works in; cannot read; never had a pair of 
shoes or stockings in his life.’ Sub-commissioner: ‘This boy has evidently 
been stunted in his growth: I should say more from want of sufficient food 
than any other cause. He states that he has rarely es much as he wants, and 
subsequently acknowledged that he had sometimes gone without food for two or 
three days! He is straight, and not badly proportioned, but has altogether a 
melancholy and starveling appearance. Mr. Waters confirmed this boy’s state- 
ment, on my naming his assertion of having gone without food for two or three 
days, saying that he learnt the fact too late to obviate such sad privation. It was 
named to him immediately afterwards, and he knows this poor little fellow did 
actually work in the pit for three days, without food, for J. se poverty, which 
should not have happened had he known in time that the boy was so badly off. 
He has a drunken father, and an improvident mother.” 

“This lad is a pitiable specimen of a much-enduring class of colliery boys, 
whose subsistence depends on their own exertions, often prematurely stimulated, 
either from being deprived of their fathers by death, or labouring under the 
curse of drunken, dissolute, and unfeeling parents, who would apathetically see 
their children enslave themselves, rather than contribute to their comfort by a 
single act of self-denial. These neglected beings turn out in the morning, 
taking with them a scanty bag of provisions, to be eaten in the bowels of the 
earth, where they toil out their daily dole of eight or ten hours; then return 
to a comfortless home, taking their chance of a good meal, a bad one, or none 
at all. For a bed they are content with an old coal-sack laid upon straw, or 
occupy whatever portion they can secure of a family bed, which must suffice 
for three or four other inmates. Groveling in their habits, depressed in spirit, 
and without any stimulus to improvement, these poor boys passively. take such 
work, and wages, as they can most readily obtain; and if fe can satisfy the 
cravings of hunger, seem to abandon all expectation of anything further, beyond 
the most sordid covering for their nakedness, and a place of shelter and repose. 
Some of them will eagerly ask permission to work by night occasionally, as well 
as by day, for the sake of a small addition to their weekly pittance. 

“To these victims of ignorance and poverty the Sabbath is a day of weari- 
some vacuity, or reckless play. An act of worship is nearly as strange to them 
as to a Hottentot unenlightened by Christianity. Instruction they have no 
idea of, and, if they had, the want of decent clothing would keep them from 
mingling with their better-provided yoke-fellows at the Sunday-school. This 
is, indeed, the picture of an extreme case; but it is only too correct an outline 
which might be filled up with still darker colours in pourtraying the unhappy 
class to which Harvey belongs. It will be seen by the evidence that this half- 
fed and half-clothed Agen 2 in growth, so that his companion in carting, 
though two years younger than himself, is a full head taller—assists in drawing 
2 ewt. of coal a distance of 160 yards in a tub without wheels, I did not ascer- 
tain how many tubs are carted by these two boys, one pulling and the other 
pushing behind, during their day’s work ; but, judging from the general prac- 
tice, I should say from fifty to sixty. Even supposing them to be fewer, this is 
surely hard labour for the poor returns of 5s. 6d. weekly, that is, 3s. to Harvey, 
and 2s. 6d. to his helper. 

“The other boy has a good and careful mother, who feeds him well, and 
keeps whole garments on his back; whilst Harvey’s father is represented to be 
a drunkard, and his mother an improvident slattern. The poor little fellow 
told me he had never in his life possessed a pair of shoes or stockings. There 
is but too manifest a deficiency in nutritious diet and comfortable clothing, in 
the case of large families, where few are old enough to earn even the smallest 
pittance. Still the colliers, as a class, are considered better off than the agri- 
cultural labourers; and I have every reason to believe this to be the fact.” 


The appalling results of this inhuman course of life we learn from 
the second volume :— 
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“ James Taylor, a clever, but, like his companions in labour, an uninstructed 
child, eleven years of age, ‘ Has heard of hell in the pit when the men swear ; 
has never heard of Jesus Christ; has never heard of God, but has heard the 
men in the pit say ‘God damn thee.’ Does not know what county he is in; 
has never been anywhz2re but here, i’ th’ pit, and at Rochdale; never heard of 
London: has heard of the Queen, but dunnot know who he is.’ Some of the better 
men in the same neighbourhood say : ‘ There are plenty of married up-grown men 
about here, of thirty and forty years of age, who cannot tell a word in the Bible, 
nor reckon the wages which they have to receive, and it is they who are the worst 
characters ; they will swear very heavily, and drink terribly—drink what their 
families should have. Some of these declare their disbelief in a future state, 
and their opinion that they will die like a dog, and then be done wi’. When 
they miss Sabbath-school and week-day-school too, they become hardened, and 
they canna’ believe, and will na’ believe; such men are dirty in their habits 
and degraded in their conversation, delighting only in bawdy talk. They say 
their fathers disbelieved, and did as they do, and this is true, and from the 
same causes that are affecting the poor children now. 

“Of the state of ignorance of the colliery children in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, Mr. Symons gives, among many others, the following examples :— 
‘ Three girls (all employed in the pits), of the ages of sixteen, fifteen, and eleven, 
were examined, not one of whom could read easy words without constant 
spelling, and two of whom knew their letters imperfectly. I found two of these 
girls perfectly ignorant. They had no knowledge even of the existence of a 
Saviour, and assured both the curate and myself that they had not heard about 
Christ at all.’ A girl eighteen years old :---‘ 1 neverlearnt nought. I never go 
to church or chapel. I have never heard that a good man came into the world, 
who was God’s Son, to save sinners. I never heard of Christ at all. Nobody 
has ever told me about him, nor have my father and mother ever taught me 
to pray. I know no prayer: I never pray. I have been taught nothing about 
such things.’ ‘The Lord sent Adam and Eve on earth to save sinners.’ ‘I 
don’t know who made the world; I never heard about God,’ ‘Jesus Christ 
was a shepherd; he came a hundred years ago to receive sin. I don’t know 
who the Apostles were.’ ‘ Jesus Christ was born in heaven, but I don't know 
what happened to him; he came on earth to commit sin; yes, to commit sin. 
Scotland is a country, but I don’t know where it is. I never heard of France.’ 
‘I don’t know who Jesus Christ was; I never saw him, but I have seen Foster, 
who prays about him.’ ‘I have been three years at a Sunday-school. I don’t 
know who the Apostles were. Jesus Christ died for his son to be saved.’ The 
following children and young persons of all ages say that they don’t know who 
Jesus Christ was, and have never heard of him.” 

“Similar are the answers given by the colliery children examined in the 
neighbourhood of Halifax :---‘1 don’t know who God is. I have heard of God 
and Jesus Christ, but I cannot tell who that was. If I died a good girl I 
should go to heaven, &c. They told me that at the school yesterday. 1 did 
not know it before.’ ‘I don’t know if he (the man for whom he 
hurried, was his uncle) is related to me; I don’t know what you mean 
by uncle or cousin. I never went to day-school or Sunday-school. I 
cannot read or write. I never heard of Jesus Christ. I don’t know what you 
mean by God. I never heard of Adam, or know what you mean by Scriptures. 
I have heard of a Bible, but don’t know what’tis all about. I do not know 
what would become of me hereafter if I am wicked; I have never been told. 
If I tell a falsehood or lie, I tell a lie: it may be good or bad, but I don’t know 
the difference.’ Employer:—‘ You have expressed some surprise at Thomas 
Mitchell (the preceding witness) not having reard of God. I judge there are 
very few colliers hereabout that have.’ 

“Of the young people examined in Cumberland, the Sub-commissioner 
states that the evidence of the child, John Holmes, is a very fair sample of the 
general state of education among these benighted children. ‘I don’t go to 
Sunday-school, because I don’t like, and I’d rather play. I used to read the 
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Testament. Idon’t know who Jesus Christ was. I never heard tell of God 
neither. [One child said he had, for the men damned at him very often.] I 
am taught to say my prayers, and I say them. I don’t know who I pray to.’” 
—Pp. 155, 156. 

“A girl, eleven years of age, who states that she has been to a day-school 
and a Sunday-school, ‘has never heard of another world, nor of heaven nor 
another life.’ One young person, of seventeen years of age, did not know 
how many two and two made, nor how many farthings there were in two- 
pence, even when the money was placed in his hand. Some boys had never 
heard of such a place as London, nor of Willenhall, which is only three miles 
distant, and in constant communication with Wolverhampton. Some have 
never heard the name her Majesty, nor such names as Wellington, Nelson, 
Buonaparte, &c. But it is to be especially remarked, that, among all those 
who had never even heard such names as St. Paul, Moses, or Solomon, there 
was a general knowledge of the characters and course of life of Dick Turpin 
the highwayman, and more particularly of Jack Sheppard the robber and 
prison-breaker. 

“One boy, of sixteen or seventeen, could not tell how many twice two made, 
nor how much money four farthings made; another boy of seventeen told me 
that ten farthings made ten halfpence, &c.; and another boy, aged sixteen, 
stopped me short in some very simple questions as to how many ounces were in 
a pound, &c., by informing me at once that ‘he was no judge o’ nothin’.’ 

“Of the state of confusion, when not in absolute darkness as to religious 
subjects, in which the minds of these children are, even though they have been 
in regular attendance at Sunday-schools from five to seven years, the following 
are examples :—‘ Has attended a Sunday-school regularly for five years; does 
not know who Jesus Christ was, but has heard the name of it; never heard of 
the twelve apostles ; never heard of Samson, nor of Jonah, nor of Moses, nor 
Aaron,’ &c. ‘Has attended Sunday-school regularly nearly six years; knows 
who Jesus Christ was; he died on the cross to shed his blood to save our 
Saviour; never heard of St. Peter or St. Paul.’ ‘Has attended the Sunday- 
schools of different kinds about seven years; can read only in the thin books, 
easy words of one syllable; has heard of the apostles; does not know if St. 
Peter was one, nor if St. John was one, unless it was St. John Wesley; does 
not know anything about Job; never heard of Samson,’ &c. ‘When the 
name of Jesus Christ has been heard, extraordinary desecrations or confusions, 
the result of ignorance, have been developed in the reply to any further 
questions. One boy, on being asked if he knew who Jesus Christ was, replied, 
‘ Yes—Adam ;’ another boy replied, ‘He was an apostle ;’ another that ‘He 
was the Saviour’s Lord’s son;’ and another, a young person of sixteen years of 
age, thought that ‘ Jesus Christ was a king of London along tiie ago.’ 

““¢ Many of the children,’ continues Mr. Horne, ‘told me they always said 
their prayers at night, and the prayer they said was ‘ Our Father.’ I naturally 
thought they meant that they we ogee the Lord’s Prayer, but I soon found that 
few of them knew it. They only repeated the first two words: they knew no 
more than ‘Our Father!’ These poor children, after their laborious day’s 
work, lying down to sleep with this simple appeal, seemed to me inexpressibly 
affecting. Having nothing but harsh task-masters in this world, or ‘working 
under their father,’ it was probably the only true sense in which they could use 
the words.” —Pp. 170, 171. 


Now, making allowance for the obviously stupid way in which 
these examinations were conducted, and for the boorish awe inspired 
in the hearts of these poor little ‘‘ trappers,” fresh, or rather bleeding, 
from the stripes of the brutal ‘‘butties,” dazzled, like bats, by the 
glare of daylight, to which they had been long unaccustomed, and by 
the imposing pomp of the gentlemen Sub-commissioners, sitting at a 
green table, pen in hand, with questions ready to mystify their small 
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addled brains,—abating for such obvious Joe Millers,* recorded in our 
foot-note, with which one Mr. Grainger enlivens the painful catalogue 
of horrors—putting off the roll all the talk of a Dr. Becham (p. 165), 
who considers “ the miners of the West of England a religious peo- 
ple,” because they are fond of revivals, or, as he somewhat cumbrously 
expresses it, “they exhibit a tendency to enthusiasm, recurring in 
paroxysms,” which he considers very delightful, and attributes to “ the 
Celtic origin,”of the Cornish-men, whereas, he might as well have assigned 
it to the influence of Tintagel Castle,—setting aside, with the contempt 
which it deserves, the evidence of a certain Mr. H. H. Jones (p. 159), 
who is permitted by the Commissioners, in detailing the triumphs of 
heretics in the Forest of Dean, to couple together, as the delightful 
evidences of their success, “ the improved moral and religious habits 
of the people, and—the desertion of the churches,” as well as another 
astounding proof adduced by Mr. Waring (ibid.) of the change 
effected by “those great reformers of life and manners, the celebrated 
Wesley and Whitfield, that many of the Kingswood colliers are now 
members of various religious societies;” which is expressed with a 
happy equivocation, as though the perfection of religion, in a Sub- 
commissioner's mind, were to belong to a dozen sects at once, or 
balancing these sneers at the Church by the admission of another Mr. 
Jones (p. 160), about “a local preacher who was sent to the House 
of Correction for stealing fire-wood ;” from which he naturally enough 
deduces his persuasion that, ‘‘ notwithstanding the numerous chapels 
[meeting-houses] of the dissenters, their frequent preaching, and 
Sunday schools, there is yet something else wanted, to remove the 
ignorance, and to raise the tone of morality, among the working classes 
of this district,” (p. 160,)—we say, making allowance for all this, 
and for the high colouring which all “ blue books” lay on, the resi- 
duum is enough to appal—would that it might soften—the stoutest 
christian heart. But we have not yet done with this hideous baring 
and laying open of our festering corruptions, which disgrace humanity 
in its rudest form. 
Of Birmingham we hear that— 


* As to illicit sexual intercourse, it seems to prevail almost universally, and 
from a very early period of life-—-Of the total number of suspected thieves, one 
half were under 15 years of age: affection between children and parents is 
destroyed,—many will steal from their own parents: the latter are too often 
insulted and despised by the former.” (pp. 176, 177.) 


In Wolverhampton— 





* “In the Birmingham district, as a specimen of the fitness for their office of the 
keepers of the schools to which the younger children are sent, it is stated that ‘a 
mistress in one of this class of schools, on being asked whether she gave moral 
instruction to her scholars, ‘No, I can’t afford it for 3d. a-week.’ Another, in 
reply to the same question, said, ‘ How is it likely, when they can hardly say their 
A, B,C?’ Several did not know the meaning of the question; and of those who 
did, very few appeared to think it was a part of their duty to instruct the children 
in morals. Several have candidly owned that they lay under this impression. One, 
in particular, insisted, with much warmth, that to teach morals was the duty of the 
parents, not hers, Another observed that she did not presume to teach morals 
but she strove to imbibe good principles into them.” 
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“ The child instinctively feels that it is used as a mere bit of machinery,—all 
mutual affection in families is lost: children in all the innocent impressibility 
of tender years are thrown into the immediate society of adults, dissolute and 
depraved in the last degree.” (p. 177.) 


In Sheffield ‘ youths and children spend the Sunday in gambling 
for halfpence. I counted 205 children loitering along one street, 500 
yards in length ;—dog-fighting is a common Sunday recreation.” 


“ But it is stated by all classes of witnesses that ‘the most revolting feature 
of juvenile depravity in this town is, early contamination from the association 
of the sexes;’ that ‘juvenile prostitution is exceedingly common,’ and that 
this is proved not only by ‘the language of the children, even in the open 
streets, which is often most disgusting,’ but ‘by the numerous instances of soli- 
tary companionship of children of opposite sex, which every one must encounter 
who walks vut in an evening.’ ‘The outskirts of the town,’ says one of the 
clergymen, ‘are absolutely polluted by this abomination; nor is the vale of 
darkness nor seclusion always sought by these degraded beings. Too often 
they are to be met in small parties, who appear to associate for the purpose of 
promiscuous intercourse, their ages being apparently about fourteen or fifteen.’ 
‘ The evidence,’ says the Sub-commissioner, ‘might have been doubled which 
attests the early commencement of sexual and promiscuous intercourse among 
boys and girls.’”—P. 179. 


“Their horrid words, their ferocious gestures, their hideous laughter, their 
brutal, bloated, mindless faces, appal and amaze the stranger.” —Jbid. 

At Sedgely, of the girls, Mr. Horne reports— 

“‘Their appearance, manners, habits, and moral natures (so far as the word 
moral can be applied to them) are in accordance with their half: civilized condi- 
tion. Constantly associating with ignorant and depraved adults and young 
persons of the opposite sex, they naturally fall into all their ways; and drink, 
smoke, swear, throw off all restraint in word and act, and become as bad as a 
man. The heat of the forge and the hardness of the work, render few clothes 
needful in winter ; and in summer, the six or seven individuals who are crowded 
into these little dens find the heat almost suffecating. The men and boys are 
usually naked, except a pair of trousers and an open shirt, though very often 
they have no shirt; and the women and girls have only a thin ragged petticoat, 
and an open shirt without sleeves.” (p. 181.) 

Nor is this worse than heathenism confined to manufacturing 
districts ; the herding together of young females in the lace-making 
and straw-plaiting districts is equally ruimous ; of the latter we are 
told— 

“Young persons of both sexes are engaged in it; and as in summer they 
take their work into fields and congregate much together, the usual consequence 
of such intercourse ensues, and chastity is at a sad discount, while prostitution 
isat a high premium. This was the opinion of every one I conversed with on 
the subject. The Rev. M. Payne, of Chesham, in answer to educational queries, 
says,—‘ I have already intimated, and I do it with regret, that the religious and 
moral condition of some of the youths in this town is painfully distressing ; 
fornication is lamentably frequent.’” (p. 132.) 

Indeed, the moral depravity of these classes of society is not to 
be wondered at, bearing in mind the miserable childhood which ripens 
into such adolescence as we have described. ; \ 

And now, surely, we have gained the very portal of hell itself, if 
one mighty bard describes it* :— 


* Inferno, canto. iii. 
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‘“‘ Here sighs, with lamentations, and loud moans, 
Resounded through the air, pierced by no star, 
That e’en I wept at entering. Various tongues, 
Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 
Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 
With hands together smote that swell’d the sounds, 
Made up a tumult, that for ever whirls 
Round through that air with solid darkness stain’d:” 


he might have added even to his list of horrors from the appalling 
Tartarus of our British manufacturing towns,—especially from the 
earthenware manufactory : 


“The children most to be commiserated are those called ‘ jiggers and 
mould-runners,’ who are employed by the dish, saucer, and plate makers. Each 
man employs two boys, one to turn the jigger or horizontal wheel, the other 
to carry the ware from the whirler to the hot-house on moulds. The children 
thus employed constantly work in a temperature ranging from 100° to 130°. 
A man frequently makes eight score-dozen saucers in a week, each dozen 
counting thirty-six pieces; each piece is carried twice to the hot-house, and 
weighs, mould and bat, 2 lbs.; but as two pieces are carried at the same time, 
they count but as one; that is to say, as 4lbs. each trip. A child carries in the 
week, reckoning hisworking hours at seventy-two, 23,040 lbs., or 3840 lbs. each day. 
In carrying this weight he journeys 45 miles 1440 yards every week, or seven 
miles 1120 yards per day. Besides this, he has to mount one, two, or three 
steps, to place the pieces on the shelves, to wedge the clay in the yard, whilst 
his master is taking his pipe or his pot; to collect the half-dried pieces from 
the shelves ; to come half an hour or more before his master in the morning 
to get coals in and ashes out, and to sweep and make the room ready, and to do 
anything else that may be wanted, having probably to walk a mile before and 
after his work. The men work by the piece, and, whatever the quantity of 
work to be done, they are usually idle during the early part of the week, seldom 
resuming their labour from noon on Saturday until Tuesday or Wednesday 
morning. On ‘the middle days’ they work extra hours to make up lost time. 
Then the child, instead of leaving off work at six at night, is obliged to continue 
his labour until nine or ten. ‘The runner,’ says John Johnson, a bowl and 
saucer maker, ‘carries two pieces to the stove, twice over, to a distance, taking 
the average of stoves, of from five to ten yards; besides this work, he has at 
intervals, whilst the man is laking (idling), to wedge the clay in readiness for 
him, and to run up, in addition, two or three steps to reach the upper shelves, 
and to collect the saucers from the moulds when sufficiently hardened. Plate 
running is harder still, as the weights they have to carry are considerable. 
Many boys—my boys now—work from six o'clock in the morning until nine at 
night, making 15 hours a-day, deducting one hour and a half for meals, fre- 
quently working the best part of the meal-times ; but this depends on the man, 
as to whether he is forward or not in his work.”-—P. 45. 


or from the machine lace-making, in which “ many women keep the 
children sixteen or eighteen hours a day at work.”—P. 56. 


‘Among the small masters, who have each one or two machines, it is 
the custom for one set of children to work for two or three masters. The 
masters often live a long way from each other; children have often to go one 
or two miles; from Snenton to Radford is one mile and a half; from Snen- 
ton to Hyson Green two miles or better. They are always wanted when 
the machine comes off, whatever may be the hour of the day or night; they 
are required just as much by night as by day, unless the men will accommodate 
the children, which is very rarely done, especially when trade is good. When 
there has been a good pattern, and the machine in constant use, the children 
‘have scarcely a bit of peace,’ they have no regular time for meals, ‘no time 
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for nothing ;’ when one machine is off another is on. Was himself formerly. 
a threader, and then a winder. Has often gone at six in the morning, and has 
had no time to get anything to eat, except a mouthful, now and then, till three 
or four in the afternoon. It is the same now, when trade is good. The chil- 
dren have no regular time for meals; they have their food sent to them, and 
they eat when they can; some have nothing but a bit of bread. There is no 
more regular time for sleeping than for eating; the children often lie down ‘in 
the middle of the shop floor when it is warm.’ Thinks hundreds have been 
sent to the grave by this work. It is enough to kill the children, going half 
fed and clothed to work in the night, at this time of the year.” —P. 57. 


or from calico-printing, which seems the very Moloch of our English 
idolatry ; 


* Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears ; 
Their children’s cries ad eee that passed through fire 
To his grim idol.” 


“‘ Margaret Isherwood, eight years old, states that ‘before she was six years 
and a half old she worked all night three or four nights a week.’ Ralph Har- 
mer ‘has been at work about two years; has worked all night many a time.’ 
John Monk, eleven years old: ‘ Began work when I was six years old ; Ihave 
worked all night; I went at six at night, and worked while six in the 
morning; I worked all night not long since.’ [Sub-commissioner: ‘A very 
little boy in appearance, but I believe his statement was correct; the foreman 
was by at the time.’] Henry Hughes, nearly nine, teerer: ‘I have worked all 
night many a time ; I have worked all day and all night, too, without stopping, 
excepting for meals.’ John Cunliffe, aged ten, teerer: ‘1 worked all night last 
week but one. I came on Friday morning at six o'clock, worked all day and 
all night until Saturday morning at six o’clock ; I felt very sleepy; master did 
not beat me to keep me awake ; I took snuff to keep myself awake, and once 
I washed my face.’ Ellen Hughes, aged ten, teerer : ‘I have worked at teering 
all night: I don’t like it at all; I have to get out of my bed at twelve o’clock 
at night, and work till twelve o’clock next day.’ Ellen Radcliffe, ten years 
old, hooker: ‘I was once ateerer, but I could not stand the work. I once 
worked three nights teering blue colour, but it made me sick and giddy in my 
head, and I could not eat my meat.’ Margaret Morris, going ten, teerer: 
‘Many a time I worked all night and all day too; sometimes I have gone at 
eight in the morning, worked all day and all night until eight the next morning. 
I have worked in the night only; then I used to go at twelve o'clock at night, 
and stay there till twelve next day at noon.’ (P.69.) Robert Kellat, block-printer : 
‘ Has seen a child, named Hellin, seven years old, work from six in the morning 
until eleven at night, for a week together on an average. He teered for his 
father, who worked him quite beyond his strength. I saw him one morning; 
when his father had given over work at breakfast-time, fall fast asleep on the 
cold flags.’ [Sub-commissioner : ‘ This child I saw when I visited that establish- 
mene =f as his father was beside him, I could get no answers from him. 
He appeared very young. His arms were thin and emaciated.’]’’—P. 69, 


“ Robert Kellat, block-printer, states that on one occasion he worked thirty- 
four hours in succession with an interval only of five hours; that his own child 
worked with him all those hours, and that she was but eleven yearsold. ‘She 
became very sleepy about nine o'clock, her usual bedtime, for she had never 
been asleep all the time we were at work, and we had very little time for our 
meals. I had to shake her frequently, and beat her a little sometimes if she 
made bad work. The following week I had to come at twelve o'clock at night 
and work until twelve o’clock the next day. My child became ill very soon 
after we began working, and vomited every three or four minutes until about two 
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o'clock, when I took her home and gave her some medicine, and brought her back 
again at five o'clock the same morning. She was not fit to come, but I was very 
much pressed, so she had to go on working until twelve o'clock.” P. 72. 


And of the general appearance of these human slaughterhouses, we 
may judge from this sketch, which is of adequate accuracy :— 


“The rooms are all crowded with dangerous machinery, so close that you 
can scarcely pass; indeed, some operations have to be stopped, in order that 
you may pass at all, so that there shall be room for the body to effect its pas- 
sage, a safe distance being out of the question. Not any of this machinery is 
boxed off, or guarded in any way. It is a frightful place, turn which way you 
will. There is a constant hammering roar of wheels, so that you could not 
possibly hear any warning voice. You have but once to stumble on your: 
passage from one place to another, or td be thinking of something else, and you 
are certain to be punished with the loss of a limb. Little boys and girls are 
here seen at work at the tip-punching machines (all acting by steam power) 
with their fingers in constant danger of being punched off once in every second, 
while at the same time they have their heads between two whirling wheels a 
few inches distant from each ear. ‘They seldom lose the hand,’ said one of 
the proprietors to me, in explanation ; ‘it only takes off a finger at the first or 
second joint. Sheer carelessness—looking about them—entirely through care- 
lessness!’ [Evidence: ‘ At this manufactory fingers are pinched off at the tip- 
turning machine; punched off at the punch-engines; and smashed (perhaps 
the whole hand) by the tip-hammer.’]” Pp. 90, 91. 


The most ferocious cruelty is practised upon these poor little 
children, on whose blood their parents actually batten, and spend 
their miserable earnings in profligacy and drunkenness. 


“In Sedgley they are sometimes struck with a red-hot iron, and burnt and 
bruised simultaneously ; sometimes they have ‘a flash of lightning’ sent at 
them. When a bar of iron is drawn white-hot' from the forge it emits fiery 
particles, which the man commonly flings in a shower upon the ground, by a 
swing of his arm, before placing the bar upon the anvil. This shower is some- 
times directed at the boy. It may come over his hand and face, his naked arms, 
or on his breast. If his shirt be open in front, which is usually the case, the 
red-hot particles are lodged therein, and he has to shake them out as fast as he 
can. Zhe punishment of nailing the ear to the counter, and of ‘ winding up’ is 
stated on the authority of one witness only, a child of twelve years old.” 


“A few months ago an adult workman broke a boy’s arm by a blow with a 
piece of iron; the boy went to school till his arm got well; his father and 
mother thought it a good opportunity to give him some schooling.” P. 80. 


« @ * ® aged sixteen: ‘his master stints him from six in the morning till 
ten, and sometimes eleven at night, as much as ever he can do; and if he don’t 
o it, his master gives him no supper, and gives him a good hiding, sometimes 
with a big strap, sometimes with a big stick. His master has cut his head open 
five times—once with a key and twice with a lock; knocked the corner of a 
lock into his head twice—once with an iron bolt, and once with an iron shut— 
a thing that runs into the staple. His master’s name is , of Little 
London. There is another apprentice besides him, who is treated just as bad.’ 
—* * ©, aged fifteen: ‘works at knob-locks with Is a fellow- 
apprentice with —— Lives in the house of his master. Is beaten by 

















his master, who hits him sometimes with his fists, and sometimes with the file- 
haft, and sometimes with a stick—it’s no matter what when he’s a bit cross ; 
sometimes hits him with the locks; has-cut his head open four or five times ; 
so he has his fellow-apprentice’s head. Once, when he cut his head open with 
a key, thinks half a pint of blood run off him.’” P. 81. 


In short, we might reprint the whole Reports ;—in every branch of 
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human labour,—in all that contributes to our comforts and luxuries, 
and wealth—in all that has spread the name of England and its 
manufactures beyond either pole, there is the most reckless and 
devilish expenditure of human life; infants’ tears stiffen and defile 
our costliest fabrics ; velvet and silk, purple and fine linen, all smell 
of blood,—* the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten them ;” there 
is not a lady, however fair and gentle, who is not decked out in the 
pride of a ball-room dress but at the cost of unnumbered groans, 
and miserable broken hearts, and weeping eyes, and sleepless nights 
and cold, shivering walks, taken by half-starved, half-clothed, wan, 
sickly girls, creeping like evil spirits, vile, wretched, sinful, diseased, 
to their daily, nightly toil, polluted alike in body and soul. 

“ Nakedness, hunger, shortness of stature, filth, scrofulous tumours, all com- 
bine to render their youth the prelude to a vicious and wretched manhood. 
Without affecting particular sensibility, I must say that no man of ordinary 
feeling could pass down the Trongate last winter, with the snow frozen fast to 
the pavement, and meeting the cutting, piercing, east wind, without his heart 
aching at the sights he saw. Scores of children, of both sexes, were to be seen, 
in groups of two or three, scuffling along the snowy streets, with feet either 

uite naked or only protected by the remnant of a slipper, and mere rags over 
the rest of the body, the boys often without hats, and the girls with a sort of 
mantilla, consisting of a coarse bit of sackcloth hung over their heads, and held 
together beneath the chin, sometimes clothed in a large woman’s gown cut 
short, with the original sleeves like bags on each side. The wind showed the 
lightness of the garments worn by others, and the ease with which it could 
pierce to their very bones.” P. 114. 

- Oh could we but count up'the souls which are damned for the fitting 
up of a single drawing-room! Could we but measure the sins 
which have been committed before a palace is filled! But our heart 
sickens at the bare recital of such countless horrors, or we could 
tell a worse tale than even these, of the sufferings endured by fair 
and delicate girls—often, alas! gently born—who, as milliners, and 
that at the age of seventeen or eighteen, for “ three months suc- 
cessively never had more than four hours’ rest,” who have worked 
“from four o’clock on Thursday morning, till half-past ten on 
Sunday morning, standing nearly the whole time to keep awake,”— 
(p. 115:) who work ‘for @ month together with only two hours’ 
rest :” as whom “no men work so long,”—(p. 116,) and of whom 
Sir James Clark distinctly and emphatically pronounced that their 
work is more fatal than that “‘ of any manufactory.” 

But we have done: and this, then, is Christian England! Is this 
the purest church upon earth, which has never yet, save in inau- 
dible whispers, protested against this oppression and slavery, this 
wickedness and misery, unparalleled in extent and amount since the 
first cry of misery was heard upon a world of sin and sorrow? Is 
this the blessed constitution in which liberty is the very air which we 
breathe? Is this Charity’s chosen home? Is this Faith’s dearest 
temple? Is this Hope’s greenest retreat? Is this the favoured home 
of all that is noble and beautiful, and honest, and chaste, and lovely, 
and of good report ? 
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Instead of the daily intercessions of the land of saints rising like 
incense from our twice ten thousand altars to the throne of grace— 


“ God hears a voice like charger terrified, 
Like hell’s hoarse gate whose hinge grates thunder dire, 
Like iron plectrum on a brazen lyre— 
Harsh screams—tears—sobs—groans—curses multiplied, 
The chrism refused—and baptism’s wave denied, 
Railing and oaths and blasphemies—and sighs, 
Fast eddying round one sea of human cries, 
By thousand echoes hurled what voice of woe ? 
Alas! ‘tis Earth and Man who weeps below—’’* 


Surely the last days are upon us, the “ perilous times when men 
shall be lovers of their own selves; covetous, boasters, proud, blas- 
phemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural 
affection, truce-breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers 
of those that are good, traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God, having a form of godliness, but denying 
the power thereof.” 

We talk much of the Bible, and we scatter it by millions—and 
these are the results—the knowledge of God, which shall only con- 
demn us without upholding the sanctifying and controlling authority 
of His Church, which in all ages, and in all lands, save our own, has 
defended the poor and fatherless—has brought the “ little children 
to Christ, and forbad them not ;” has claimed Christ’s poor as His 
most precious treasure and gift—has preached deliverance to the 
re. 5 to the weary—comfort to the afflicted—has fed the 

ungry—visited the sick—clothed the naked and forlorn. Until we 
have settled upon whom rests the awful responsibility of answering 
for all these iniquities, whether upon the consumers or manufacturers, 
or both—when we have “ boldly rebuked sin” in our princely coal- 
owners and “ millocrats,”"—till we have denounced the pampered, 
selfish luxuries of every class of society which demands this stream 
of production—till we have realized the truth that other baptized 
Christians have souls for which we shall have to give account before 
the judgment-seat of Christ—till in our lives, and not only by our 
lips, we preach “ Christ crucified,” we dare not even hope. 

England is, we are assured, under a judicial curse, and each sign 
of what the world esteems prosperity, is but the riveting of our 
chains—the nailing down of the bars which will enclose us in the 
everlasting prison-house of souls. It will not be well with us till we 
see the sacred value of national sufferings—we cannot be certain 
that God is with us until He deigns in mercy to scourge us. Lvery 
triumph of our arms and policy is but a pledge of our service to anti- 
christ—we are now beginning a new and strange and distant course 
of iniquities; by the most unrighteous war which ever disgraced a 
Christian nation, we have gained a footing in the farthest East—and 





* Victor Hugo. Fleurs d’ dutomne. Ce qu’on entend sur la Montagne, 
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we dre building up a new empire by injustice, violence, oppression, 
and wrong. How shall we dare to carry the cross with hands stained 
in unoffending blood? The miserable failure of our missions in 
India might teach us the folly and wickedness of attempting to 
preach the doctrine of the Crucified, when the lives of all our captains 
and representatives bear testimony to our rapine and profligacy ? 
How can we ask a blessing upon what we have sinfully acquired ? 

Those very events which have seemed most profitable to us as a 
nation, and of which we boast in the loudest strains, are our heaviest 
crimes in God’s sight. The great sacrilege of the Reformation period, 
(we are alluding only to the spoliation of holy property) which 
cut off our means of serving God with honour; the poor-law of 
Elizabeth, which sacrificed the principle of the charity of the Church, 
and that we had all things in common; the establishment of the 
funded debt, and the consequent rise of the manufacturing and selfish 
system under the Dutch rule, which is the incarnation of the 
worldly principle ; and the Balance of Power which for ever pledged us 
against receiving the beatitude of peace upon earth and good-will 
towards men; the attempt, in our own days, of patching up our sins 
by encouraging education apart from the Church, and of colonization as 
only a drain for our surplus encumbrances ; these things, and above 
all the success of them, are awfully significant. 

We institute no comparison with other nations; could it be proved, 
which were doubtful, that our neighbours were tenfold more corrupted 
and guilty than ourselves, still we are what we are: and we say 
that to know a Jand in which there shall be no outward marks of our 
Christian faith ; in which the ancient forms of religious reverence are, 
year by year, dying out; in which neither fast nor festival is honoured ; 
in which the great council of the nation is building a sumptuous hall 
for its sittings, where God alone and His service have been forgotten ; in 
which new churches are the meanest, and gin-shops the most sumptuous 
of our public edifices; in which temples are pulled down to build banks 
and exchanges ; in which miles of new streets spread out, unchequered 
by a single steeple ; in which the factory bell is hourly heard, and the 
church bell weekly; in which crime has been quintupled within twenty 
years, and in several counties decupled ;* in which the problem is to be 
shortly solved how to pretend to serve Almighty God without making 
a single sacrifice or without giving a single penny (see Sir R. Peel's 
forthcoming Church-extension scheme) and how to impose the most 
productive income-tax to encourage free trade in brandy and opium, 
tobacco and silk; in which the grant to the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel has been discontinued, and the pilgrim tax to Juggernauth 
cheerfully paid; in which murmurs are made against conveying a 
bishop in a royal frigate, and the gates of a heathen temple are con- 
veyed across a whole.continent with the military pomp of a prouder 
than Roman ovation; in which the clergy reserves in Canada have 





* See Parliamentary Report of 1828. 
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been stolen, and noble and learned lords and gallant dukes have 
openly disclaimed any desire to interfere with the “ religious preju- 
dices” of those who ‘ worship devils;” in which we prodigally 
ennoble Jews, Infidels, and Heretics, and cautiously abstain from 
creating one additional spiritual lord; in which Mormonism is openly 
permitted to be preached in the streets of our capital, and where men 
claim to be thought religious by denouncing the daily service ;—all 
this is to know a kingdom which is UN-CHRISTIAN AND ANTI- 
CHRISTIAN. 

We have spoken throughout of the tendency—we fear the all but 
inevitable tendency—of our present social system, not of its com- 
pletely developed results, though the actual vices of society as it is 
have brought us into dreadfil proximity with such ultimate ‘effects. 
Hitherto, we have been mercifully spared from actual national 
apostasy, a curse from which, humanly speaking, there remains neither 
appeal nor repentance. Like David, we have numbered the people: 
the array, not of “ eight hundred thousand valiant men that draw 
the sword,” but of untold millions of men and women, of bestial 
vices, leading godless and reprobate lives, is before us: are we 
content to listen to the prophet’s voice, and, in submissive humility, 
to accept, nay, to anticipate, the punishment, and meekly to exclaim, 
with the heart-stricken king, “‘ I am in a great strait: let me fall now 
into the hand of the Lord; for His mercies are great?” Any- 
thing—the famine, the flight, the pestilence—might now be welcomed, 
which should assure us that He yet remembers His people, even 
though it be in punishment. If, as a people, we have sinned, as 
a people we must repent and acknowledge our transgressions— 
and that publicly, emphatically, solemnly, as the Ninevites did, to 
avert God's outstretched arm, or the total withdrawing of His long- 
suffering. 

It may be, indeed, (this shall be our only hope,) that the righteous 
remnant—the seven thousand who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal—the continued prayers of the two or three gathered together 
in His name—the efficacy of the salt of the earth, which hitherto 
has preserved us from actual corruption, and the increased, and 
daily-increasing energy of the Church and its principles shall yet 
avail; but it can only be by the thorough preaching of that Church, 
by self-denial and self-sacrifice upon our own parts, and by the daily 
exercise of the largest humanity; by giving our artizans time to 
recreate their bodies, that so they may he that they have souls, (and 
it is with this view that we hail Lord John Manners’ appeal as so 
eminently seasonable,) by popularizing the hitherto too cold and 
exclusive working of the Church; by bringing out all its warm and 
attractive sympathies, by showing it as the universal brotherhood, 
where there is neither rich nor poor, bond nor free. For, be it 
remembered, that the question is not between the Church and 
dissenters, which of two antagonist systems has the strongest hold on 
popular feeling ; this contrast has been tried—dissent has failed from 
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its inherent weakness and selfishness; the masses are not dissenters, 
and never will be—the cold, exclusive, hypocritical religionism of sects 
will not absorb the many: the Catholic Church alone can convert and 
retain the world. Our people are heathen; we have an open field 
and a glorious cause before us, and, if we are true to ourselves and to 
our heavenly principles of charity and love, we shall succeed ; for the 
poor are not enemies, but strangers, to the Church, because it has 
never been fairly, generously, fully, adequately, brought before them. 





We have omitted, in the above painful paper, the remarkable testi- 
mony which the second volume of the Reports contains to the com- 
plete failure of the Sunday-school experiment : such, at the best, was 
but an imperfect expedient, if not originating from, at least fostered 
by, sectarians, to supersede the catechetical office of the Church ; and 
an attempt to educate with the least cost of labour and money to the 
parents: and the commissioners not being, as we, and we trust not 
uncharitably, conceive, religious men, indeed, being themselves, at 
least some of them, Dissenters, if not Socinians, their evidence is not 
biassed by any prejudices against Sunday Schools. We subjoin a 
few extracts on this head :— 


“James Lavender has been about two months in the St. John’s school; was 
at the Catholic chapel school before that; cannot read much; never was put to 
writing. Never heard of Jesus Christ; never heard the name. Has never 
heard of our Saviour—not as he knows on. Was at the Catholic school for 
about a year; did not learn much, though. Has heard of Jim Crow; heard 
boys sing him.”—P. 126. 


“ Tt has been shown that the Sunday-school is the only instrument for the 
education of the children of the working classes at present in universal use, and 
that in all the districts it is the chief, and, in some populous localities, the sole 
agent depended upon. Of the efficiency of this instrument as a means of 
education, the following statements, among innumerable others to the same 
effect, may be cited, as conveying the opinion as well of those whose profes- 
sional duties have made them best acquainted with the practical working of 
these schools, as of those whom a desire to promote the improvement of the 
people has induced to pay particular attention to the subject. 

“In the returns from South Staffordshire, in answer to the query—Do you 
consider Sunday-schools sufficient to make up for the loss of instruction by 
early removal from day-schools?—the Clergy uniformly answer—‘Certainly 
not;’ ‘ Decidedly not ;’ ‘ By no means ;’ and the reasons they commonly assign 
are, the small number of hours in which it is possible to give instruction in 
these schools; the want, common to them all, of method and discipline ; in 
many cases the ignorance of the teachers; in all cases the partial attention of 
the children, who, having been employed in labour all the week, naturally 
desire the rest and relaxations of the Sabbath; and the very few subjects on 
which it is even attempted to give instruction. 

“ Of the efficiency of these schools in Derbyshire, the Sub-commissioner 
gives the following practical illustrations :—‘ Has been three years at the Brinsley 
Church Sunday-school ; cannot say his A BC.’ ‘Has been four or five years 
to Baptist Sunday-school; cannot spell horse or cow, and is otherwise ver 
ignorant.” ‘ Has been to Calvinistic Sunday-school four years; can spell 
neither church nor house.’ ‘Has been at the Methodists’ Sunday-school at 
Ripley five years; only reads a b, ab; cannot spell in the least; cannot tell 
what d o g spells—he says gun.’ 
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“« Mr. Symons states, that, on examining the children in attendance on these 
schools, he found them to be extremely deficient even in Scriptural knowledge ; 
that the masters told him that they do not usually question the children on 
what they read, but that they merely teach them to read right on; and the 
uniform account of the Clergymen and other witnesses is, that the children 
forget what they learn on one Sunday before they next return to school, very 
few indeed retaining any kind of knowledge here acquired. 

“ «The greatest difficulty felt in the Sunday-schools, by those wishing to 
make them the instruments of as much good as possible,’ states the Rev. W. F. 
Walker, minister of St. James’s, Oldham, ‘is the want of teachers; some are 
very good, but they are few. Some few persons of the higher classes have come 
to teach in them, especially in the girls’ schools; but in the boys’ schools it is 
difficult to find any to be teachers who have received other than Sunday-school 
instruction equally as bad as that which they are alone qualified to convey. 
Has often felt, with the boys’ school, ‘ I am doing no good,’ One effect of this 
reliance on Sunday-school instruction is, that it brings into the Sunday-schools 
large classes of children so young as to be fit only for an infant-school.’ ”— 
Pp. 153, 154. 


** Such was their ignorance, obstinacy, and suspicion,” says Mr. Leifchild, 
“ that several young persons absolutely refused to make any statements what- 
ever. Boys of seventeen or eighteen were repeatedly found to be either 
astonishingly ignorant or wilfully stupid, and could give utterance to nothing 
more than some sweeping condemnation of their labour, and clamorous declara- 
tion of the insufficiency of their remuneration, while the answers they returned 
to questions upon religious subjects were too profane to admit of publication, 
their only knowledge of sacred subjects being derived from their daily 
desecration in the works.”—P. 155. 

“ But the total inadequacy of the instruction which the Sunday-school is 
capable of affording to the fulfilment of the ends of education is admitted, 
without any exception, by the parties, almost all of them clergymen or dissent- 
ing ministers, who have replied to the query on this subject. They have 
universally stated that they are not at all sufficient, by themselves, for effecting 
these objects, even with respect to those who habitually attend them, whilst a 
great number either go very irregularly or not at all.” —P. 162. 


“‘The usual salve to the conscience both of masters of works and of parents 
is the evening-school. Mothers, schoolmasters, physicians, clergymen, and the 
workmen themselves, all concur in testifying to the cruelty, as well as the 
uselessness, of forcing a child of tender years to attend a school for two hours 
at — the physical exhaustion of twelve hours’ activity during the day.’ 

And after all this the commissioners have the cool insolence, we 
should think in mockery, to talk about the influence of ‘* Mechanics’ 
Institutes,” p. 190, and the Messrs. Chambers’ ‘ annual soirée, en- 
livened by music and speeches from different individuals.” Did it 
ever suggest itself to these educational quacks to order daily prayers 
in every.mine and factory in England, and to erect a thousand crosses 
in our streets,* and empower men of severe lives, commissioned by 
the Church, to preach from them, to these miserable and degraded 
beings, of “‘ righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come ?” 





* Lest this word “ crosses” should startle our readers, we desire to explain that we 
think, under present circumstances, a well-organized system of street-preaching would 
be most useful ; we are not desirous to preach from tubs, and the affecting simplicity 
of a cross, stationary or moveable, would secure respect: the masses must be ad- 
dressed as S. Charles Borromeo preached to the Milanese. 
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Note to our Article on “ The Present and Prospective Results of 
the Lord Bishop of London’s Charge,” Jan. 1843, p. 113. 


A very funny pamphlet has appeared, in reply to our January 
article on the results of the Bishop of London’s Charge: its somewhat 
cumbrous title is, “ A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London ; being 
a brief examination of the strictures on the Rev. C. J. Yorke’s late 
‘Respectful Address,’ &c., in a reprint from the Christian Remem- 
brancer for January, 1843, entitled ‘Modern Puritanism; a review, 
&e. &c.””—(Nisbet.) The author rejoices in the euphonious and 
truly classic appellation, Alethe Zelotes, and signs himself A. Z. 
His attic skill in coining compounds at least solves one riddle, as 
perplexing as the authorship of Junius: we have now no longer a 
doubt in whose mint were struck those charming words, Zeo Nectar, 
Hierokosma, and Kallitrichoplasme. The present performance re- 
quires no answer from us, for it really contains nothing ;_and the only 
noticeable point about it is, that the author, one, apparently, of Mr. 
Yorke’s own flock, or in some way nearly connected with him, is 
compelled to admit “ that he cannot possibly assent to Mr. Yorke’s 
objections against the daily service,” (p. 12.) This is thankworthy ; 
when our opponents (alas! that they should be such) are thus driven 
from their posts one by one, we have cheering hopes that we shall 
find them at last to be one with us. 

It may be well to remind Alethe Zelotes that he should be a little 
surer of his history before he crows so valiantly about our “ igno- 
rance of facts with which a schoolboy would be ashamed to confess 
his ignorance.” The point is this: to assert, as we did, that Laud 
and King Charles were martyred for “ preserving points in our ritual 
which have become obsolete,” and to which Mr. Yorke objects, is 
thought by A. Z. to be disgraceful “ blindness to facts.” Well: let 
us see. Mr. Yorke thinks the Church, “ as to her constitution, a 
human thing,” and therefore alterable, and the order of Bishops non- 
essential by consequence. King Charles thought it, as to her con- 
stitution, a divine thing, since, at his very last conference with the 
commissioners, who urged “that whatsoever was not of divine 
institution might very lawfully be altered, for it had its original from 
men; and that episcopacy was such, and therefore it might be justly 
taken away ;” the king “ pressed them with those texts of Scripture 
which maintain the jus divinum of Bishops,” and his parting words 
at this interview with his rebellious subjects were, ‘‘ that necessity 
might justify or excuse many things, but it could never warrant him 
to deprive the Church of God of an order instituted for continual 
use, and for establishing a succession of lawful ministers in 
the Church.” (We quote Clarendon throughout.) We repeat, 
then, that King Charles maintained the Church to be, “in her con- 
stitution, a divine thing,” and sealed his testimony to this great 
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principle by his blood, and therefore was a martyr to it; a principle 
which is directly and in terms contradicted by Mr. Yorke, who 
asserts the Church to be “ in her constitution a human thing.” 

And now for Archbishop Laud. The general charge against this 
greatest of our prelates was high treason, of which “ general charge,” 
the “first specificall branch” was, “his trayterous endeavours and 
practises to alter and subvert God's true religion by law established 
in this realme, and instead thereof to set up Popish superstitions and 
idolatry, and reconcile us to the church of Rome, the particulars 
whereof are specified in the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 
13th, original, and 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, additional articles.” (Prynne’s 
Canterburie’s Doome, p. 57.) The very first evidence to prove which 
“first specificall branch” adduced by that malignant blood-hound, 
was, to use his own frightful words, “his endeavours to set up and 
introduce all kinds of Popish superstitions, ornaments, furnitures, 
ceremonies in our Church, formerly cast out of it upon the reforma- 
tion: in pursuit whereof they first trailed this Romish fox to his own 
kennel at Lambeth, when, having unkennelled, they chased him from 
thence, by his hot popish scent, to the King’s own royall chapel at White- 
hal, and Westminster A bbey, from thence to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; from thence to Canterbury, Winchester, and most 
other cathedrales in England, and from them to our parish churches 
and chapels, all which he miserably defiled and corrupted, with 
Popish superstitions, crucifixes, altars, bowings, ceremonies, tapers, 
copes, and other innovations.” (Ibid. pp. 58, 59.) And upon this 
very charge, supported by this very evidence, Laud was murdered on 
Tower Hill. Now, we ask, in common honesty, are not these “ the 
es in our ritual which have become obsolete,” and to which Mr. 

orke objects? And were we not justified in asserting that “ to 
preserve these, blood, royal and sacerdotal, has been shed ?” 

Once more, then, we repeat, most advisedly, distinctly, and em- 
phatically, that King Charles and Archbishop Laud were martyred 
for maintaining principles and observances, against which Mr. Yorke, 
of Shenfield, and the present body of non-conforming clergy object 
in common with puritans and regicides. ‘Shameful ignorance of 
the most common facts of English history” is an imputation, there- 
fore, if Clarendon and Prynne are documentary authorities, which 
rests on other shoulders than those of the Curistran RemEm- 
BRANCER ; and were we inclined to triumph, or to speak boastfully, 
we should only ask for a hundred such answers (!!) as those of Alethe 
Zelotes: and here we take leave of an opponent as ignorant and 
unscrupulous in matter, as weak and uncourteous in style. 
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A Leiter to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of England, on the 
subject of reviving the Institution of Suffragan Bishops. By 
Grorce D’Oy tery, D.D., Rector of Lambeth. London: Riving- 
tons. 1843. Pp. 19. 


Tuts brochure is published in probable ignorance, as there is not the 
slightest allusion to it, of Mr. Newman’s able and learned pamphlet on 
the same subject, dated 1835. It is so consoling to find indications of 
a growing desire for the extended efficiency of the most sacred order, 
in whatever quarter, and we are so disposed to think with respect of 
Dr. D’Oyley personally, that, with no small regret, we condemn this 
scheme of suffragan Bishops in toto. To say the truth, the Rector of 
Lambeth has yet to learn what a Christian Bishop is: to believe in 
the Bishop as the guardian of the catholic faith—the impersonation of 
the Church to the one flock—the centre and earnest of Christian 
unity—standing in stead of our absent Lord: this, though it does not 
exceed the truth, is what we could scarcely calculate upon from the 
present writer : to bring down the function of the suffragan Bishop 
to a mere head-clerk to the Bishop of the see, in order to the saving of 
travelling expenses, and to administer the rite of confirmation more 
frequently, and, (p. 15,) “sometimes to permit him to consecrate 
churches and churchyards ;” this would seem little enough, but to 
reserve “the power of conferring holy orders to the principal Bishop 
of each diocese” (p. 15); “not to call the suffragan by the name of any 
particular place,” (p. 8,) in other words to make a Bishop without a 
bishopric, (though we have been taught that a Bishop and his see are 
correlatives,) and that “all his powers as a suffragan Bishop should 
be derived entirely from the Bishop who appointed him, and should 
cease altogether when that Bishop required that they should cease, and 
that the law should then restrain him from exercising any episcopal 
functions” (p. 9); this smacks more strongly of the German superin- 
tendent than of a successor of the Holy Twelve. We are aware that 
Dr. D’Oyley may refer us to more ancient and dignified authorities ; 
that for part of his conception of a suffragan Bishop he may claim as 
precedent the chorepiscopus of the early Church. But that order,— 
anomalous, and hard to reduce into the catholic system, as it surely 
was,—probably had its origin in a set of circumstances very different 
from those which make a multiplication of Bishops absolutely necessary 
for us, and was not, as regards the points in question, the model pro- 
posed in the time of Henry VIII. What we want, and what we 
must have, is a multiplication of Bishops as fixed centres of unity, 
in whatever subordination to the existing Prelates compatible with 
this that may be wished or stipulated for. We are afraid that 
the air of Lambeth, from the palace to the rectory, is infected with a 
Prusso-mania, for king Frederick appoints this kind of functionary, 
and dubs him Evangelischer Bischof, one who assumes and lays down his 
office, according to orders from head-quarters, at Berlin or Potsdam. 
After this, we were not surprised at the suggestion “to pay this 
novel functionary some 200/. per annum, or to discover that he was 
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to be selected from those clergymen who had private fortunes or large 
preferment,” (p.11,)(as though these secular qualifications were guaran- 
tees of orthodoxy and spiritual gifts,) or to learn that, even in the case 
of a Bishop being disabled, by years or infirmity, for the performance 
of his office, the suffragan was not to assume the duties of a coadjutor, 
but that, under these circumstances, the temporalities were to be 
“ confided to some lay official (!), and the patronage to the Archbishop 
of the province, assisted perhaps by two Bishops of adjoining dioceses, 
who still might derive most valuable information, to guide their judg- 
ment in the selection of deserving clergymen, from the local know- 
ledge and experience of—the suffragan”!! p.13. This did take us 
aback. Some fastidious persons might suspect that the holding this 
most eligible suffraganship durante placito of the Bishop car’ éoy)r, 
would rather militate against the said suffragan’s independency, and 
we can, therefore, quite understand what Dr. D’Oyley hints at when he 
says— 

“It is apprehended that by such an arrangement there could be no possibility of 
any suffragan Bishop not acting in perfect harmony with [in abject submission to? ] 
his principal, or comeenertng to exercise any powers or functions which that principal 
would not entirely approve.’ 9. 

In a word, to give the general effect of the scheme, it is conceived 
under the influence of an excessive admiration of “that form of 
church government which isestablished among us,” (p. 3,) with a whole- 
some reverence for “ acts of parliament,” passim, and “ the wisdom of 
government, (p. 6,) with a careful proviso for securing “ the consent of 
the Privy Council, or the minister of the crown,” (p. 8,) to the proposed 
arrangements ; the feelings of “ the friends of the Church,” (p. 10,) are 
studiously consulted, (though not a hint is thrown out of taking the 
advice of the Church in her corporate capacity ;) the rights of the 
“ Queen and parliament” are cared for, whatever may be the fate 
of the primitive rule ; and a due disclaimer is inserted of the slightest 
wish, “ in the appointment of suffragan Bishops, to interfere with the 

just prerogative of the crown, as to the free appointment of Bishops to 
the original sees” (p. 15); indeed, we are not quite sure that the 
Rector of Lambeth has not even consulted the learned and religious 
Member for Lambeth, Mr. Benjamin Hawes, the dissenting soap- 
boiler, before he put forth this very cautious and well- -weighed eccle- 
siastical scheme, so admirably has he avoided anything like the 
announcement of a single sound and ancient principle, and so care- 
fully has he suppressed the least assertion of the spiritual functions of. 
the Church. 

But, to conclude a painful subject seriously, so sensitively are we 
alive to the imminent danger, at the present critical juncture, of add- 
ing one single grain to the weight of our state-forged chains, or of 
compromising another catholic principle, especially in so delicate a 
matter as the highest order of the ministry, that we would as soon 
have “the Episcopate put into commission, and a general board 
formed to manage the ecclesiastical business of the kingdom,”—to use 
Mr. Newman’s bitter words,—as live to see the office of a Christian 
Bishop maimed, mutilated, corrupted, distorted, and oppressed by the 
appointment of such suffragans as Dr. D’Oyley suggests, though we 
cheerfully acquit him, being a very respectable person, of any sinister 
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motives in mooting the point in the distressing way which he has 
adopted. 

Nor are we, we confess, of those who shrink with such faint-hearted 
suspicion from claiming from the state an addition to one of the chief 
estates of the realm: while we boast much of our attachment to the 
constitution, we are apt to forget that it consists not, according to the 
vulgar error, of King, Lords, and Commons, but of the Lords spiritual, 
the Lords temporal, and the Commons, “ wnder our most religious and 
gracious Queen in parliament assembled.” Such of us as proclaim 
“reformation principles” must remember that, under Henry VIIL., 
there were only thirty-six temporal peers; and, though he deposed 
twenty-eight mitred abbots and priors, he had a scheme for erecting 
additional bishoprics: and, in the ages of faith, when churches were 
built, and the catholic body was one, the preponderance of influence 
was, where it ought to be, with the clergy. Were we, therefore, to 
allow the state graciously to permit the Church to fulfil her divine 
mission, by consecrating a Bishop for Manchester, we should weakly, 
if not wickedly, compromise a privilege if we surrendered the new 
prelate’s right to sit in the House of Lords. We claim this principle, 
not because the successors of the Apostles have not higher duties than 
to discuss turnpike-bills and the corn-laws, but because their presence 
hallows and purifies the assembled parliament, and, we trust, has 
hitherto preserved some portion of God’s blessing upon their consulta- 
tions. It is not to add honours to the Church, for she foregoes some- 
what of her spiritual character by mixing with the rude world, but for 
the sake of the state, that we retain the privilege : to accept a seat in 
parliament is a surrender on the part of the Bishops, not of the 
Crown. 





Sermons preached in Christ Church, Skipton. By Ricuarp Warp, 
M.A. Perpetual Curate. Leeds: T. W. Green. London: Riv- 
ingtons. Oxford: Parker. Feap. 8vo. pp. 236. 


THERE is no class of literature in general so unworthy of serious 
attention as sermons. Evincing about an average power of thought, 
with an average facility of composition, and average intellectual 
acquirements, they seldom fall below, and as seldom rise above, that 
untangible, inappreciable, character which is only to be described by 
negatives. Even this, however, their best praise as literature, is 
higher than they generally deserve as theology ; for in this they are, 
in most cases, meagre in the extreme, and in too many cases most 
unsound. And yet the degree in which they serve to indicate the 
tone of popular preaching, and to register the beat, if we may so speak, 
of the religious pulse of the passing generation, or of rival schools of 
theology, renders it very necessary to mark the prevailing tone of the 
aggregate mass of published sermons, little as is the importance and 
interest of the particles of which it is composed. 

Of course we shall not be understood as classing with sermons, such 
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as we have described them, the noble effusions of high and highly- 
cultivated minds, warmed with some stirring subject, which now and 
then appear, as beacons and watch-fires in the lamp-lit darkness ; and 
still less the sustained efforts of learned men, and learned theologians, in 
such volumes as we sometimes are favoured with, in which the several 
sermons are but portions of one great whole, or as the divided tongues 
of a fire instinct with one lifeand warmth. Such were, in former days, 
those sermons preached by Bishop Pearson in the church of St. Clement’s, 
Eastcheap, and now found, in the Haposition of the Creed, on every 
clergyman’s table, and valued most highly by those whose judgment is 
the highest praise. Such have been of late the sermons of Newman, 
Manning, and Maurice, through which, various as are their, subjects, 
one spirit is diffused, vivifying and harmonising the whole. 

Perhaps, too, we may say, that not the individuals only, but the 
schools which these great names may represent, for our present pur- 
pose, are distinguished by a kind and degree of excellence which is 
not found elsewhere. There is of course great disparity ; but every- 
where there is, at least, the desire and aim to have a substance as well 
as light and colour,—to be religiously and reverently impressive, 
instead of merely eloquent. ‘Two things one seems to see that the 
writers of those schools, respectively, have mastered before they pre- 
sumed even to write sermons,—their subject and themselves. Mastered, 
not perfectly indeed,—for who ever perfectly mastered a single point in 
theology ? who ever perfectly mastered his own spirit ? but still, in 
comparison, this they have done, and the effect is visible in their 
published discourses : it is one of the signs of their prevailing temper, 
and has almost now become one of the signs of the times. 

The volume before us is one example among many of this. There 
is a fulness of meaning, and a calm self-possession in these sermons, 
which indicate not merely a high mind, but, what is much better, a 
great degree of moral and intellectual discipline : at the same time 
they are very interesting, even to an ordinary reader, and to one who 
will but imperfectly enter into the qualities of head and heart in the 
author which have made them so. The fourth sermon, On the love of 
the Brotherhood, is pointed out by the advertisement as that which 
was most peculiarly designed to produce a specific effect ; and certainly 
it does admirably expose that pseudo-charity, and factitious unity, 
which is found among “ Christians of all denominations” in the 
present days of liberalism. We must be content with a single 
extract. 

“ He who hath given us a heart to crave support and sympathy from each other, 
hath also pointed out the way in which that craving may be sanctified and satisfied. 
He hath given us an object on which our affections may be set with most confiding 
tenderness,—without restraint, without uncertainty, without alarm: an heavenly 
object, visible on earth, He hath taught us not to place our hope of guidance and 
protection in this man or that, or in any number of men; but to look higher, and 
seek a nobler alliance, and make a more exalted choice. It is not the might, nor the 
strength, nor the multitude, nor the wisdom, nor the talent, nor the piety of men, 
which He hath set before us as the best object of our present love and confidence ; 
but it is communion with Himself, our heavenly Father, and with the holy angels, 
and with the spirits of the just made perfect, and with all good men on earth, by the 
Holy Ghost, in the mystical body of Christ. Here is an object worthy of our hearts, 
and able to satisfy their wants: here is the brotherhood which St. Peter bids us 
love,—the great Christian brotherhood, the communion of saints, the Church of the 
living God.” 
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The Christian Gentleman’s Daily Walk. By Sir Arcurpatp 
Epmonstong, Bart. Second Edit. revised and enlarged. London: 
Burns. 


WE are glad to see that the public has done justice to this excellent little 
volume, by calling for a new edition of it. It is really a very valuable 
accession toaclass of works in which are contained some of the choicest 
gems of English literature,—a class of which the “ Country Parson” 
and Habingdon’s “ Castara” are the crowning glories. Sir Archibald 
Edmonstone has been careful that his book should possess one merit, 
the absence of which would have been most incongruous with its 
subject,—a graceful and pure English style: and we call attention to 
this, more especially, from having observed of late years an almost 
increasing deterioration in this respect. The following sketch, taken 
from the chapter, entitled “ The Christian Gentleman in his Study,” 
will please our readers :— 


‘* What have been hitherto spoken of are of common pursuit to all who walk in 
the higher sphere of life, but he ‘who has stedfastly set his face towards Jerusalem,’ 
has objects of interest peculiar to himself, to which he directs as much time and 
attention as his other avocations allow. The Holy Scriptures are to him an inex- 
haustible mine, which he will be constantly exploring with equal delight and improve- 
ment. A critical examination of the text, perhaps through the medium of the original 
languages, will give him a closer insight into the meaning of the sacred volume: and 
while this renders him more independent of external help, it at the same time makes 
him freer from the entanglement of system, into which the narrowness of human 
teaching is too aptto run. Not that he neglects or lightly esteems that high class of 
labourers in the Lord’s vineyard, who have particularly devoted themselves to theo- 
logical investigation. On the contrary, the writings of not a few he reckons among the 
choicest fruit in the great storehouse of knowledge. And, especially, will he value 
those whom the concurrent sanction of successive generations more directly point out 
to hereditary veneration. Verily, among such doth he delight him to expatiate, as 
communing with the shadows of the mighty departed, that invisib!e portion of Christ’s 
Church, which, true and faithful witnesses, have left their works behind them, and are 
now atrest. To the early Fathers he turns as nearest to, and most conversant with, 
the Apostolic age: at the same time that he is more anxious on points of interest and 
importance to arrive at their consentient voice, than to follow the divergements of 
individual opinion. But it is to our own native doctors that he chiefly directs him- 
self—men of vast intellectual strength and stature—men of stedfast faith, and un- 
daunted resolution, profound in all learning, holy in their lives, singleminded in their 
profession, confessors and martyrs in times of blasphemy and rebuke, and the honoured 
instruments of cleansing our Church from corrupt superstition on the one hand, and 
defending her from the assaults of destructive fanaticism on the other ; it is with 
such, in his hours of studious retirement, that the Christian Gentleman finds his 
especial pleasure, enriching his mind, and strengthening his spirit. And privileged 
is that land, in nocommon degree, which can reckon not only among the chief orna- 
ments in literature, but as foremost defenders of her national faith, the names of 
Andrewes and of Hooker, of Taylor and Hall, of Barrow and Bull, with many more 
of scarce inferior eminence ; and happy will she be to her latest generation, if, while 
the Bible is in the hands of all, her ministers shall continue to teach as these have 
taught, to walk as they have walked, prepared to defend, through every extremity, the 
truth thus expounded, thus preserved, thus delivered !”’ 


We agree with this. Some notion of what the fathers were the 
Christian gentleman certainly should possess ; but we think our author 
right in pronouncing the great English divines, out of the Scriptures, 
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his best store-house of religious thought, on supposition of his not 
being engaged in any especial theological study. 

God grant that this little work may be made conducive to its author’s 
end,—that of helping to build up men called to the position of gen- 
tlemen in the character required for it; and so to multiply among us 
nearly the highest type of humanity the world affords. We cannot 
help hoping that the class of Christian gentlemen is visibly increasing 
amongst us, and that so we may indulge in the comfort suggested by 
the following paragraph :— 

“In this still favoured land we may perhaps hope that such dreadful retribution 
will yet be averted: for, though the fallen Archangel, as he hovers over, marks not a 
few willing instruments in the performance of his behests ;—though blasphemous 
tongues are heard in our streets, and the wise in their own conceit scoff at the 
Majesty on high ;—though self-indulgence and luxury may have induced over the 
senses a Sleep the more fatal as the more insidious, and the far-spreading influence 
of the unrighteous mammon has enclosed so large a portion within his net ; a counter- 
spirit thanks be to God, is rife among us; a spirit of preparation and of exertion 
more and more increasing ; and if ten righteous could once have saved the cities of 
the plain, may we not hope that enough can be found amongst us whose prayer of 
intercession may yet avail, and mount with acceptance to the throne of grace?” 


Travels in New Zealand: with Contributions to the Geography, 
Geology, Botany, and Natural History of that Country. By 
Ernest Dierrensacu, M.D., late Naturalist to the New Zealand 
Company. 2 Vols. 8vo. London: Murray. 1843. 


Tuts is incomparably the best work upon New Zealand that has yet 
appeared. The first volume contains little more than a physical 
description of the country; the second, which is the most interesting, 
is full of information concerning the origin of the people, and the 
manners and customs which distinguish them. We prefer making an 
extract, however, upon a subject on which M. Dieffenbach is certainly 
not so good an authority as in natural history ; viz. upon the success 
of missionary enterprise in New Zealand. We only say of his evi- 
dence, “ valeat quantum valeat.” 

“ Christianity has not failed to exercise its inherent soothing and pacifying influ- 
ence; but the assertion is not quite correct that the missionaries have cleared the 
way for the settlement of Europeans, as, in almost all cases, they have been preceded 
by European adventurers, who dwelt in safety among the natives for many years 
before any missionary made his appearance. Their efficiency would, doubtless, have 
been greater, if they had shared the adventurous spirit of the settlers, and had lived 
among the interior tribes, instead of dwelling, many together, on the coasts and in 
harbours where so many things counteract their efforts. The New-Zealand mission 
having been first established as a trial of the so-called civilizing principle, many men 
were chosen, who, although otherwise respectable, would not, from their limited 
education and their somewhat low views of the apostolical character of their mission, 
be expected to dedicate themselves entirely to the business of their call. The conse- 
quence is, that many of these older missionaries have become landed proprietors; 
and many, by other pursuits, such as banking, or trading with the produce of their 
gardens or stock, have become wealthy men. Their influence upon the native 
character would have been the same if they had been sent out and supported merely 
as colonists, and with no higher pretensions than their station of life entitled them to. 

“ The acquisition of land by these individuals is the reason why the whole body 
has been so much abused, although the fault lay only with a few. It cannot be 
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doubted that, in a country where each strives to outdo his neighbour in the accumu- 
lation of worldly treasure, of the setting aside all other considerations, the mission- 
aries should have endeavoured to counteract this tendency, by confining themselves 
to their proper sphere, as civilizers and instructors, especially as, in opposition to other 
Europeans, they professed th lves imbued with the highest Christian principles of 
humility and disinterestedness. They ought to have expected that to be seen foremost 
in mercantile pursuits would diminish their credit with the natives, and put a weapon 
into the hands of their adversaries. Nobody would have grudged them or their 
children the possession of as much land as they could possibly have required for 
their own use ; but the belief prevalent in Europe that the missionaries cultivate the 
chief part of the land which they possess, is very erroneous; I do not believe that 
more than sixty acres are in cultivation by missionaries or their sons in the whole of 
New Zealand ; and as that country is not a pastoral, but purely an agricultural one, 
the quantity of land which they have claimed as being requisite for the support of 
their families is infinitely too large. Eleven missionaries, the only ones who had 
sent in their claims to the land commissioners when I left New Zealand, demanded 
96,218 acres! and four others had not yet submitted their claims, which, I doubt not, 
will be equally large. Some of these persons are now retiring on their property, and 
their sons have become so independent as to refuse lucrative situations under Go- 
vernment, for which they would have been peculiarly qualified, as being masters of 
the native language. .... Many of the missionaries are excellent and disinterested 
men; and, although only a few of them have had the advantage of a university 
education, yet they seem to be perfectly qualified for holy orders, and to officiate as 
clergymen. 

“ The Wesleyan missionaries are not allowed to purchase land, but are restricted 
to an allotment sufficient for the wants of their families. Their success among the 
natives has been quite as great as that of their brethren of the Church of England. 

“The (Roman) Catholics evince in New Zealand, as everywhere, the restless spirit 
of proselytism ; and then results from this the singular spectacle of a lively controversy 
on religious points being carried on amongst the Protestant and Catholic [sic] 
natives. The humble and disinterested manner of living of the priests, and. the 
superior education which they have generally received, have procured them many 
—- both amongst Europeans and natives, and also many converts among the 
atter.” 








Our stock of didactic fiction has lately received two very good accessions ;— 
one entitled “ Fables, Stories, and Allegories,” (Burns,) selected from various 
sources with considerable judgment. We like the Allegories least. The other, 
“Stories of Cottagers,” by E. Monro, M.A. (Burns,) possesses merit of a higher 
order. We are hardly entitled to speak of them as fiction, for the author tells 
us that they are true; still, we imagine that he has exercised some skill in 
adjusting them into shape, and clearing them of irrelevant matter. However, 
they are plainly facts, and facts of our own time, moreover. Indeed, one of 
them ends with an appeal on behalf of its heroine, who is at present a parishioner 
of Mr. Monro’s; whose case certainly is a most touching one, and with which 
no one can pronounce himself unconnected, after having had to thank our 
author for his beautiful narrative of it. ; 

“Short Reasons for Belief in the Divinity of Christ,” by a Lady of Title, 
(Cleaver,) seems a well-meant little volume; but, though it contains one or two 
just and shrewd remarks, we must pronounce it a failure on the whole. We 
are sorry to Jearn from the preface that, whereas “ formerly, men of this 
unhappy way of thinking, (i.e. infidels, for the book is not directed against So- 
cinians), had the good sense, and the good taste, to confine conversations of 
this nature to those of their own sex, and of their own age, who were of their 
own way of thinking; and it was only before such that their opinion on this 
matter was uttered: lately, we have more than once been present when they 
promulgated their pernicious sentiments before the young of both sexes.” We 
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never but once were so unlucky as to fall in with a gentleman who was willing 
to suggest doubts to “ the young of both sexes ;”’ but our authoress seems, from 
one or two other indications in her little book, to be in the habit of hearing the 
truth of our most holy faith made matter of discussion. We venture to suggest 
whether she may not be herself, in some measure, to blame for this? Anyhow, 
we cannot encourage her, nor indeed any Christian gentlewoman, to stir the 
muddy waters of infidelity. It is not work fit even for the most strong-minded 
and intellectual of that sex, and they are likely to do far more harm than good 
by attempting it. 

The Rev. Frederick Dusautoy, A.M., formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, has published a remarkable tract, entitled “The Jews.” (Nisbet, 
Seeley.) It contains the substance, it seems, of some lectures delivered by him 
on “the Past History and Future Destiny” of that nation, and advocates the 
doctrines of their literal restoration to their own land, the pre-milennial advent 
of our Lord, and the collateral tenets. With all this we have nothing to do, 
having more than once expressed our desire neither rashly to embrace, nor 
more rashly to gainsay the expectations in question; but we are bound to say 
that Mr. Dusautoy’s theology is in other respects very unsound. We cannot 
here enter on his general doctrines, which are the usual Puritan ones in a 
rather violent form. He has a curious genius for classification and enumera- 
tion, announcing to us that there are five covenants, and three justifications ! 


We are heartily glad, in a time of fierce controversy, to see appearing somany 

helps to private y baad Two have just been published,—one a reprint of 

Kettlewell’s ‘Companion to the Penitent,” (Burns,) to which is prefixed a 

short account of the admirable author: the other is entitled, ‘‘ Devotions for 

the Morning and Evening of every day in the week,” (Burns,) and is compiled 

— from the Greek Devotions of Bishop Andrewes. We warmly recommend 
oth. 


“ The Unbaptized Sceptic, a True Story, by a Clergyman,” (Burns,) is well 
worthy of attention; and being not the reminiscence, but the actual journal of 
striking conversations, has a claim on our confidence, beyond what even good 
faith could otherwise have given it. Might not poor C.’s feelings about faith 
have been met by a judicious application -of Hooker's extraordinary argument 
in his sermon on the Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect, as to an 
earnest desire for, being itself a proof of, faith; an argument which, though 
most untenable as he has used it, is not without some value? 


“ Report of the Chester Diocesan Board of Education” is quite a model for 
such papers; it makes an important document, whose value is not a little en- 
hanced by an admirable sermon, by Canon Slade, prefixed, which was preached 
in the Cathedral, on the opening of the Training College. 


‘The Moral Effects of Ritual Irregularity” is a tract reprinted from 
the last number of the Christian Remembrancer ; its profits are to be given to 
the erection of a stained church window. 


‘* A Plea for the weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper” (Ward), is a very 
curious testimony to the practice of weekly communion, coming from a dis- 
senting quarter; the author of which significantly remarks that “everything 
the Puseyites say or do must not on that account be condemned without 
examination.” P. 56. 


We are glad to receive “the First Report, &c.” of the Lichfield Architectural 
——- (Rugeley, Walters). It contains a very judicious ‘ Address,” by Mr. 
resley. 


We cannot but welcome a publication having on its title-page, “‘ The Psalter 
Pointed for Chanting, and set to the Gregorian Tones.” (London, Toovey.) 
This is one of the handsomest editions of the Psalter which we have yet seen ; 
and there is an interesting Preface prefixed, by the Rev. F. Oakeley. We 
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cannot, without more minute examination, ‘pronounce upon the merits of the 
arrangement; but we think we notice already that the Chants have been 
altered. Against this tampering with the Gregorian Chants we decidedly 
protest. We feel quite sure that Mr. Redhead cannot improve them. 


“ Two Letters from the Rev. H. H. Beamish to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D.” 
(Nisbet), are not much worse than might have been expected. Mr. Beamish 
professes to have arrived at his results “after a long and studious examination 
of the authentic documents which issue from the Tractarian press.” (The Italics 
are Mr. Beamish’s.) As to the justice of the epithet studious, people must 
judge according to their own standards, that known to Trinity Chapel, Con- 
duit-street, being, we should think, a very different one from Dr. Pusey’s. The 
adjective authentic is introduced, we presume, in jest, as we find Mr. Beamish 
fortifying his statements against Tractarianism or Popery (we really are not 
sure which), by citations from ‘the Life and Defence of Bishop Bonner,” a 
dull joke on the part of the anti-Tractarian press, which our readers may re- 
member we exposed last year. Mr. Beamish seems equally gullible with a com- 

atriot whose unlucky Exeter Hall adventure with a certain fictitious Papal 
ull is not yet forgotten. 


“ A few pages on Hydropathy,” &c., by a Clergyman, (Painter,) have not 
been presented to us in such a way as to recommend them to our favourable 
attention. Circulation by means of the Clergy List and penny post is in most 
cases associated in our minds with quackery. 


We ought sooner to have noticed a useful and interesting piece of biography 
which came out last year,—“ the Life of the Rev. Isaac Milles,” (Burns,) a 
devout clergyman of the eighteenth century. 


We have seen “ A few Thoughts on Church Subjects, by the Rev. Edward 
Scobell, of St. Peter’s, Marylebone,” at least so our copy is entitled; but there 
would appear to be some mistake about it, the real name is “ An Excuse for 
Disobeying my Bishop ;” or, if it is not, it ought to be, for this is the gist of 
the pamphlet. 


In completion of “the Art of Reading Church Music,” which we noticed 
some time ago, there has appeared a set of “ Exercises intended to accompany 
the Art, &c.” by Wm. Marshall, Mus. Doc. Oxon. (Oxford, Vincent.) 


Now that, as we trust, the value of that wonderful digest of Christian know- 
ledge, the Church Catechism, is beginning to be felt, people must welcome the 
following cheap and useful little tracts :—“ The Catechism, &c., together with 
Prayers for the use of Children, and an explanation of words;” and “The Church 
Catechism broken into short questions.” (Burns.) They constitute a great 
accession to the teacher's resources, and the latter, we may mention, is con- 
siderably better than the broken Catechism in general use. 


“ The Glory due to God in His Courts,” a sermon preached by Mr. Benson 
some time since at the opening of the Temple Church, is a production which 
we do not know how exactly to characterise, seeing that, in more parts than 
one, it says one thing, and seems to mean another. 


Among single sermons we mention with approbation “The Church the 


Healer of the Nation’s wounds,” y Mr. Gresley, (Rivingtons;) ‘ The Daily 
Service, preached at Walton-le-wold, by Mr. Hughes, the rector,” (Louth, Ed- 


wards, ) which is encouraging, not only because we fear that the diocese of Lin- 

coln wants such examples, but because its effects, we understand, are already 

apparent; “ Why not try the Weekly w= pl | Mr. Eden, of Leigh,” 
effect. 


(Rivingtons,) who has already tried it, and with g 
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ECCLESIASTICA 


L INTELLIGENCE. 


—~—— 
ORDINATIONS. 


By the Lory Br. or HEREFORD, on Sunday, 
April 9, at St. George’s, Hanover-square. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—A. Meriton, B.A. Worc.; S. W. 
Steedman, s.a. Ch. Ch.; W. H. Skrine, B.a. 
Ch. Ch.; W. G. Holmes, 8.a. Wad.; C. R. Bird, 
B.A. Exet.; ; T. H. Shepherd, B.A. Oriel ; R. * 
Crowder, B.A. Mert. (/.d. Bp. of Chester); J 
Scotland, B.A. St. John’s, and N. Lowe, B.A. 
Queen’s (i. d. Bp. of Exeter.) 

Of Cambridge.—W. Martin, B.A. Fellow of 
Corp. Chris.; J. Griffith, B.a. St. John’s; W. 
Leighton, 3. ii St. John’s; J. F. Haward, B.a. 
St. John’s; B. Pidcock, B.a. Corp. Chris.; J. 
Bradshaw, B.A. Cath. H.; I. B. Turner, B.a. 
Trin.; E. W. Symons, B.a. St. John’s; J. 
| ac weragg B.A. St. John’s; W. Rawson, B.A. St. 
ens 8; R. Bowditch, B.a. St. Peter’s (7. d. 

of ines A. B. Gould, B.a. Caius, and 
wv Calvert, B.A. Pem. (J. d. Bp. of Worcester) ; 
T. Whitehouse, B.A. Sid. Sus. (J. d. Bp. of Chi- 
chester); C. Gerard, B.A. Corp. Chris. and E. C. 
Wilshire, 3.a. St. John’s (/. d. Bp. of Exeter) ; 
F. Fitch, 8.a. Christ’s (/.¢d. Bp. of Norwich); 
R. Lloyd, B.A. Jesus. 


Of Dublin.—W. Crockett, 8.a. Trin. (2. d. Bp. 
of Ripon); W. H. Evans, B.A. Trin. (/.d. Bp. 
of Clogher.) 

Literates.—W. Cross (1. d. Bp. of Ripon); 
W. Kruse and G. Lolbe, for her Majesty's 
foreign possessions (/. d. Bp. of London.) 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—E. F. Snagdale, B.A. Magd. H. ; 
J. Morris, p.a. Cath. H.; H. Pearson, B.a. 
Cath. H.; H. C. Claughton, s.a. Bras.; J. J. 
Reynolds, B.A. St. John’s (/. d. Bp. of Exeter); 
J. M. Sandham, B.A. St. John’s (/. d. Bp. of 
Chichester); E. Moore, B.A. Bras. (/. d. Abp. of 
Canterbury.) 

Of Cambridge.—J. Fenwick, 8.a. Corp. Chris. ; 
W. Bell, s.a. Corp. Chris.; T.G. Ragland, B.a. 
Corp. Chris. ; ; P. Browne, B.A. Corp. Chris. ; J. 
Higgs, B.A. Corp. Chris.; C. H. Hosker, B.A. 
Queen’s; J. Thompson, B.A. Queen’s; W. C. 
Mee, B.A. Christ’s; J. W. Hepworth, B.A. St. 
John’s; J. Barr, M.p. Emm.; A. F. Boucher, 
B.A. St. Peter’s; V. J. Stanton, B.a. St. John’s 
(1. d. Bp. of London.) 

Of Dublin.—F. S. Bradshaw, M.A. Trin. 

Of Lampeter—W. D. Rees and G. Griffiths 
(i. d. Bp. of Llandaff.) 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Bp. oF Oxrorp, June 11. 
Br. or PETERBOROUGH, June 11. 
Br. or ExereR, June 11. 


Br. or HEREFORD, June 11. 
Br. op WorcestER, June 11. 
Bp. or Ety, June 18. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. Diocese. Patron. Val. Pop. 
Barker, W...+..00 Stainburn, P.C.....0e00+ Ripon... V. of Kirkby Overblows £66 290 
Bennett, J. ......... Caversham, P.C. .....000. Oxford ...... Ch. Ch., Oxford .. 116 1369 

Bishop of London (not 
Bennett, W. J. E.. St. Paul, Knightsbridge London ..... yet consecrated)...f ‘ 


Bleaymire, T....... wes ——en 
Brooke, J......+0+0« Tythby, P.c. ... 
Cocks, C. R. S....00 Neen Savage... severe 
Coldridge, T........ Allhallows, rn. Exeter... 
Collins, R..... i 
Davies, T... 
Elliot, J. E.... 











+» Trevethan, Vv... 
+» Whalton, R. .. 












St. Mary, W 
Fraser, Geo... ‘ hampton, B.C. « 
Hughes, Jas. ....... Lianrhyddlad, R.....00++ 


Ingram, A. W...... Clifton-on-Teme ... 
Jackson, J. ......... Dodderhill, v. ..... 
Jeremie, J. A...... Winwick, R. ...... 


LAmCOl...000 ceccccecccessscossscccccocccscess 0a 
Lincoln...... J. amet Esq. eeceeee 


Hereford ... Lord Chancellor ..... 
Exeter....... D. & C. of Exeter. 





Llandall ccc sccccccccccccocess 
Durham..... A. Bates, E: 


Lichfleld.... Miss Himcks.ccccoscsccoses ose ave 


Bangor...... Bp. of Bangor ......... 530 939 
Hereford... Sir T. E. Winnington... 172 488 


+ Worcester... Mrs. Penrice......s0+00+0. 500 1792 


Peterboro’.. Bishop of Lincoln........ 567 159 


Johnson, W. C..... Taxham, R. «..s00e+.+0 Norwich.... Mrs. M. D. Johnson... 722 505 
Knight, C. R....... St. Bride’s Major, v..... Llandaff..... R. Turberville ......+008 176 922 


Leach, Sesnmemne {A Moor Pend 
Lee, Bu.cccocscccscee WAFDOYS, RB. .ccccrcceccoeee 
BPE, Bncccrncee Se ee 
Malet, W. W....... Yardley, v. ... oo 
Master, G. F....... Baunton, P.C. . woceecee 

St. Michael, “Sutton 
Meek, BR. .ccccesesses Bonnington s . 
Morrell, H. C. 















Swilland, v. . 
Murray, G Eww Southfleet eee 





Chester...... T. Tipping, Esq. ....0+4 
Ely ssssseereee T. Daniel, Esq.sessoeeeeee 1250 1550 
London..... Ld. Mayor & Aldermen. 110 805 


. Lincoln ..... D. & C. of St. Paul’s..... 242 599 


G. & B...... Miss Master....ccccccoocee 67 144 
Peterboro’.. D. & C. of Bristol........ 462 ss 
Norwich.... Lord Chancellor .......++« 





+» Rochester.. Bishop of Rochester... 523 624 
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PREFERMENTS—Continued. 


Name. Preferment. 







Pearson, R. H..... Edston, v..... 
Phelps, Jn0...s0000+ N@WintOM, Vesesseeeseeeeee 
. St. Peter, Saffron Hill, 
Pizey, E. ssosseseeeee Bulls casccocsdnceptense ese 
St. James, Heywood, 


P.C. sevccececccccseseees 


Price, G. H.....0.0 


Radcliffe, A. 
Repton, E. 
Simpson, G. 
Sisson, J. L. 
Stevens, T... 
Surtees, S. F ° 
Wade, F............. Goddenhill, P.c. 
Walker, W. H..... Hickling, R. ..... 











Newington, v. 
Shoreham, v.. 





Whalley, W......... Toddington, V.........+.. Gl. & Brist. 
V Lincoln .... Lord Monson..esssseeee 373 757 
J 

White, F. H........ Pattishall, Ist Med., v.. Peterboro’.. Lord Chancellor .....000 os 


Owersby, Kirkby, & 


Whately, W. J... Osgarby, V.....++s00 


Diocese. 


Norman, E.....00-000 BYOSiMA...c.sccccecceceeseccee LAMETICK woe seovce verses ceeee on as 
oe York...ccocee G. W. Dowker........00. 188 156 
Sarum....... Rev. J. S. Stockwell.... 0 ass 


Chester...... 







Patron. Val. Pop. 


London ..... Rector of St. Andrew... 4. ass 


see eee eee eeeeeeeseeeeesetenenenes or - 


seers SATUM..0.. Rev. J. S. Stockwell...  ... ase 
. Pec.ofCant. 


D. & C. of Westminster 371 

Bishop of Bath & Wells 150 433 

. Bp. of Glouc. & Bristol. 150 
Late Rev. H. Stevens... 788 956 

ooo Lord Chancellor.......... 

oe DCRR sccccincctcccensese one 
Queen's Coll., Camb.... 400 529 

Lord Sudeley ..........008 s. 352 





Williams, H. B.... Llanrug, RB. ........00.00+. Bangor...... Bishop of Bangor........ 166 1204 
Williams, W. L.... Llanberis, R............... Bangor...... Bishop of Bangor........ 182 725 
Wilmer, T. G........ West Coker, r. Som..... B. & W...... Rev. G. Jekyll... 467 1013 


Wilson, W. .....0.06 RyhOpe, P.C...cccocsescoeee DULNAM oe sescsesccccccssccesesccecescssoes see eee 
The Rev. John Philps has declined the living of South Newton, or Newington, to which 


he was recently presented. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Brooksbank, C.,.. Chaplain of Blakeney. - 
Government Chaplain, New 
Durham, E. P....) ~ gouth Wales. ’ 
Head Master of the Diocesan 
Hancock, R. ...... school Bristol. 
- athematical Examiner in 
Heaviside, J.W.L. University of London. 
Clerical Superintendent of 
Hill, J. ...00000004 the Training Estab., Man- 
chester Buildings, Westm. 


Clerk in Ord. at St. George’s, 
Hodgson, B. P.... “ Hanover-square. , 
Hurlock, J......... Chap. to Sussex County Hosp. 
Jones, R. W. L... Chap.to Newcastle Infirmary. 


*. poe, J\ Archdeacon of Malta. 


Medley, J.se0e00ee08 Preb. in Lincoln Cathedral. 
Morning Preacher at Orphan 
Wylde, E. Coseonef Asylum, Westminster-rd. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Alexander, D., Vicar of Bickleigh and Sheep- 
stor, Devon, 47. 

Bailey, W., Vicar of Ulting. 

Becket, G., Rector of Epworth and Vicar of 
Gainsboro’. 

Browne, J. C., at Stretton-en-le-field, Derby, 76. 

Creswell, S., Commissary of Bibury-cum-Win- 
son, 57. 

Fenton, G., Vicar of Roystone. 

Gale, H. P., at Taunton. 

Gibbs, T., at Shirley, Derbyshire, 56. 





Goode, A., Vicar of Terrington, and Rector of 
Waddingworth. 

Lewis, R., at Honiton. 

Newton, T., Incumbent of Coxwold. 

Provand, C. M., Incumbent of Cosley. 

Pulley, W., at Hawnes Vicarage. 

Ricketts, F., Rector of Eckington, Derbyshire. 

Roberts, C., Vicar of Edston and Bugthorpe, 
Yorkshire, 82. 

Scoresby, G. M., 27. 

Stevens, H., Inc. of Alderbury, near Salisbury. 

Wallington, C., Rec. of Hawkeswell, Essex, 93. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 





NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR IN THE 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ESTABL§ 


THE meetings of the National Society 
since the last announcement have been 
attended by the Lords Archbishop of 
Canterbury and York; the Lords Bishop 
of Chester, Hereford, Salisbury, and 
Sodor and Man; Very Rev. the Dean of 
Chichester ; Lord Sandon, M.P. ; Revs. 
H. H. Norris, H. H. Milman, John Jen- 
nings, and W. Short; T. D. Acland, Esq. 
M.P., and G. F. Mathison, R. Twining, 
S. F. Wood, Esqs. 








ED CHURCH. 

GYants were voted in aid of building, 
enlarging, and fitting up school-rooms in 
thirty-seven places. Additional aid was 
also granted to the Factory School at 
Bingley, in Yorkshire; Staleybridge, in 
Cheshire; and St. Peter’s, Leeds. 

The Committee resolved to inquire 
whether all the sites for National Schools 
conveyed within the last twelve months, 
have been duly enrolled in Chancery. 

The Rev. J. Hill, M.A. was appointed 
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Clerical Superintendent of the Training 
Establishment in Manchester Buildings, 
Westminster. 

Applications for teachers were re- 
ceived from fifty-six places. Applica- 
tions for inspectors from the Winchester, 
Lichfield, Cambridge, and Hertford 
Boards of Education. Applications for 
organizing masters from the Leicester, 
Bath and Wells, Nottingham, and Lich- 
field Boards. Three candidates for the 
appvintment of Organizing Master were 
admitted on probation. 





The General Annual Meeting of this 
Society will take place on Wednesday, 
May 17, in the Central School-rooms, 
Sanctuary, Westminster. The exami- 
nation of the children will commence at 


twelve o’clock; and the Report of the 
Society’s proceedings during the past 
year will be read at two o’clock pre- 
cisely. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the chair. 

Members of the Society and sub- 
scribers to its funds are requested to 
send their applications for tickets of ad- 
mission, on an early day, to the secretary. 
An annual subscription of one guinea, 
or a donation of ten guineas, constitutes 
a member. 

The annual meeting of the Treasurers 
and Secretaries of Diocesan and Dis- 
trict Boards will be held at the Society’s 
office, at one o’clock on Tuesday the 16th 
of May. 

Joun Sinciarr, M.A. 
Secretary, 


DIOCESAN INTELLIGENCE. 


We commend the following to atten- 
tion :— 

CuesTer.—Destitution in Dukinfield. 
—The sympathies and succour of the 
Christian public are earnestly solicited 
to the following case of unparalleled spi- 
ritual destitution: —The township of 
Dukinfield, in Cheshire, contains a 
population of 23,000 souls, chiefly ma- 
nufacturers and colliers, for which there 
is only one church built, and consecrated 
in 1841, but no endowment, no parson- 
age-house, and no income except from 
pew-rents, which are almost entirely 
derived from the working classes, and 
by no means to be depended upon. In 
connexion with the church there is only 
one school-room, which is hired, and so 
small that hundreds have been, and are 
still, refused admission. The present 
object is to solicit aid for a school and 
parsonage-house. If 4502. be raised, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners will give a 
similar sum, and build a parsonage- 
house. Also, by collecting 300/. it is 
hoped that, with the aid of the National 
and other Societies, a school-house for 
800 children may be built. Subscrip- 
tions received by Rev. Chancellor Raikes, 
Chester; also in London, by Barclay, 
Bevan, Tritton, and Co.; Smith, Payne, 
and Smiths; and Bosanquet, Anderdon, 
and Co.—To the Editor of the Manches- 
ter Guardian. 





DuruaM.—Tynemouth.—The Durham 
Advertiser says that the Daily Service 
has been revived in the parish church of 
Tynemouth (North Shields), by the Rev. 
C. Reed, Vicar. This took place from 
Ash Wednesday last. 


Lianparr.— Monmouth. — The Daily 
Service is now regularly performed in 
the church of St. Mary, Monmouth, at 
eight in the morning, and five in the 
afternoon. 





Lonpon.—Consecration of the Chapel 
Royal, Buckingham Palace.—It may not 
be generally known, that up to the pre- 
sent time, no edifice dedicated to divine 
worship was immediately attached to 
Buckingham Palace, and that her Ma- 
jesty and suite, when in town, were con- 
sequently obliged to resort to the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, for the purpose of 
attending Divine worship. In order, 
however, to remedy this inconvenience, 
which on many occasions was severely 
felt, it was determined to erect a chapel 
in the grounds attached to the Palace ; 
and as the conservatory had been some 
time in disuse, its site was selected for 
the purpose. At twelve o’clock, the 
principal dignitaries of the Church, viz., 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, the Bishop of Norwich, the 
Dean of Carlisle, &c. &c., having arrived 
at the palace, robed themselves, and 
taken their seats in the chapel beside the 
Communion table, the chief members of 
the household entered the chapel, and 
arranged themselves on either side. The 
Queen and Prince Albert, attended by 
the high officers of State, then entered 
their pew, which is placed in the western 
gallery, and the form of consecration was 
proceeded with. The prayers of the 
day were read by the™Rev. Dr. Sleath, 
Sub-Dean, the Epistle by the Bishop of 
Norwich, and the Gospel by the Bishop 
of London. The Archbishop went 
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through the entire form laid down for 
consecrating a house of God, and, having 
given his blessing, the ceremony ended. 
Henceforth, the Court will not attend 
the Royal Chapel, St. James’s. The 
chapel is erected on the site of one of 
the conservatories. The interior has 
a very light and elegant appearance ; 
the side aisles are divided from the 
centre by two rows of fluted composite 
columns, supporting a painted ceiling 
divided into compartments, and orna- 
mented in stucco. It is lighted by 
windows at the sides, finished with 
architraves, and surmounted by pedi- 
ments. The Queen’s closet is elevated 
on Doric columns, across the west end 
of the chapel ; the altar fronts the Royal 
closet at the opposite end. The com- 
munion-table had a covering of crimson 
velvet embroidered with gold; the back 
of the altar, the seats, and the cushions, 
were likewise of the same rich materials. 
The front of the Queen’s closet, the 
pulpit, and the reading desk, were also 
covered with crimson velvet, edged with 
bullion fringe, and bordered with gold 
lace. The Royal closet is lighted by a 
number of small circular-headed win- 
dows, and corresponding windows are 
also introduced at the other end of the 
chapel, over the altar. The pews in the 
side aisles, occupied by the lords and 
ladies of the household, and the seats in 
the middle aisle, were covered with 


crimson. After the ceremony, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
London and Norwich, and the Clergy, 
and also the ladies and gentlemen of the 
household present at the consecration, 
partook of a déjetiner at the palace. 
[ Whatever may be said of the propriety 
and taste of the style and fitting up of 
this Royal Chapel, the end of the whole 
business was not the spiritual feast of 
the Gospel, but the carnal feast of a 
déjetiner at the palace.]—Church Intel- 
ligencer. 


St. Clement Danes.—The church of St. 
Clement Danes is likely to be no longer 
subjected to its annual or trimestrial 
celebrations of Reformation Societies, 
Fifth of November Sermons, Pastoral 
Aid and Protestant Association Clubs, 
for which it was so remarkable—I had 
almost said notorious. The new Vicar 
has very spiritedly dismissed that ano- 
malous functionary, the Evening Lec- 
turer, elected by the parishioners; and 
on the first Sunday of his incumbency, 
when a “charity sermon” was duly 
affiched to be performed by some “ fa- 
mous hand,’ he forbad the exhibition, 
very appositely thinking that if the alms 
of the faithful were required, their own 
pastor was the proper person to impress 
this and all other duties upon his flock. 
— Correspondent of the “ English Church- 
man.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHURCHMEN versus REBELS. — The 
Government, we believe, are alive to the 
all-important subject of Education ; in- 
deed we hear from undoubted authority 
that disclosures have been made from the 
manufacturing and mining districts, 
which it is thought prudent to suppress 
for the present, relating to the respective 
conduct of Churchmen and dissenting 
ministers in the late disturbances and 
agitations, which have convinced even 
the most “/iberal”” among our statesmen 
of the absolute necessity for giving more 
power and efficiency to the Established 
Church, as the only means of saving 
the country from the most dreadful con- 
vulsions, and from ultimate anarchy. It 
is notorious that in the disturbed dis- 
tricts the maintainers of law and order, 
and the special constables, are com- 
monly designated by the rioters as “‘ Here 
come the Churchmen.”—Hertford County 
Press. 

Ancient Music.—Motert Society. 
—Sir, I find the following notice (or 
at least the following in effect) of the 


formation of a Motett Society in Paris :— 
‘ An Association has just been formed 
under the presidency of M. Le Prince de 
la Moskowa, having for its object to 
bring to light the chefs-d’ceuvres of the 
ancient Italian composers, many of whose 
works are now but little known, and to 
develop, at the same time, the sentiment of, 
and to cultivate the taste for, religious 
music. It is said that a Hymn to the 
Holy Trinity, by some Italian composer 
whose name is unknown, has been dis- 
covered, the performance of which has 
excited great enthusiasm.’ This notice 
is in the last number of the Reveu des 
deux Mondes. I think you will be pleased 
not only to learn the fact, but to record 
it as an encouragement to the Motett 
and other Societies in our country, Which 
have similar objects in view. 
“ Yours, &c. D. 
“ April 18, 1843,” —English Churchman. 


The Motett Society (for the study and 
practice of Ancient Ecclesiastical Music) 
commenced its meetings for the season 
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on Easter Monday. The following is a 
list of the remaining meetings for 1843: 
Proposed meetings of the Motett So- 
ciety, season 1843, at the All-Souls’ and 
Trinity School-rooms, Langham-place, 
from half-past eight to half-past ten P.M. 
May ...1. 15 
June... 56... 19 
wes «eB oie B 
August ..7...— 
Persons desirous of joining the Society 
should signify their intentions as soon as 
possible to the Secretaries or Treasurers, 
as above. as 

The following refers to a subject which 
has been commented upon more than 
once in the pages of the CHRISTIAN 
REMEMBRANCER : 

“Tue Festival or ‘SONS OF THE 
CLERGY,’ announced to be held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, on Thursday, the 11th 
of May. 

“It is remarkable enough that this 
most offensive and irreligious announce- 
ment occurs in a week [ Passion-week] 
wherein, amongst other the most sacred 
mysteries of our faith, we celebrate 
His awful cleansing of the temple. But 
one incident in His whole life (though 
twice repeated at the feast of the 
Passover, John ii. 13, and in Passion- 
week) changed His merciful and gentle 
human nature into the avenging and 
wrathful judge, that one was the pollution 
of the temple, when He “ made a scourge 
of small cords, and drove them all out of 
the temple, and poured out the changers’ 
money, and overthrew the tables,” as 
though He could endure the presence of 
all profanity but this, and reserve His 
sacred indignation for this especial sin. 
Now, we trust to awaken, in every chris- 
tian reader’s bosom, some spark of that 
** zeal of God’s house” which so signi- 
ficantly consumed our Lord Himself. To 
believe that the cause of charity can be 
served by letting out a cathedral, God’s 
most sacred house, where He and His 
angels dwell, to a parcel of profane and 
secular men-singers and women-singers, 
who, if there were any discipline in the 
Church, would never be permitted to set 
foot within the holy walls—to invite news- 
Piper critics and reporters to exercise 
their craft, upon what is as notoriously 
as much a money-getting speculation as 
an opera at Drury-lane—actually to sus- 
pend, not for a single day only, but for 
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weeks and weeks, the daily incense of 
prayer and praise, in order that a parcel 
of carpenters, with their hats on, joking 
and swearing about the church, may get 
upa boarded orchestra for the scanda- 
lous exhibition of musical trickery; and 
this orchestra, or platform of “reserved 
seats,” erected exactly over the most holy 
place, where are celebrated the chief 
mysteries of the everlasting Gospel—to 
have the altar blocked up, planked over, 
trampled under foot by this Miss Squallini, 
and that Mr. , who, perhaps, is an 
adulterer and drunkard—to cover every 
town in the kingdom with bills three 
yards long, announcing the “ Hereford” 
or “ Norwich’ Grand Musical Festival, 
only outrivalled in size and beauty by 
Van Amburgh’s lions and Dr. Eady—to 
believe that this is serving the cause of 
charity, is a hypocritical lie; it is dis- 
honouring and insulting to God’s ma- 
jesty, wherever and by whomsoever per- 
mitted, by whatever Dean or Bishop in 
England; and, if we would avert God’s 
judgment, we are bound to protest 
against it. 

“ These musical festivals are irreligious, 
as we have shown. They are uncanonical, 
directly opposed to the spirit and letter 
of the 88th Canon ; and they are illegal ; 
because, 1. The Church only permits 
money to be collected “at the offertory 
for pious and charitable uses,” and not at 
the doors, without any service whatever : 
and, 2. Because no man, be he rich or 
poor, may be refused admission into a 
cathedral church, because he refuses to 
pay a fixed sum for permission to enter it, 

*s We trust, that if this exhibition takes 
place, according to the advertisements, 
the question of legality will be tried. The 
course is this, we suppose: on the morn- 
ing of the festival, let some one demand 
admission into the cathedral; a money- 
payment will then be asked, let this be 
refused ; the porter, or verger, or police- 
man, will then deny entrance without it ; 
let the applicant then force admission, he 
will of course be turned out by the 
official; and then he must bring his 
action for assault; which will bring the 
matter to an issue. 

“ Another course which we would sug- 
gest is, to present the Dean and Chapter 
to the Visitor, which is the Bishop, for 
suspending the daily service without good 
and sufficient reason.”— English Church- 
man. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
HavinG given more consideration to E.’s proposal, we are sorry to inform our correspondent 


that its execution is impossible. 











